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Here Courtesy of ‘‘The Prairie Farmer” 


Types of Model Equipment Secunes for Properly Conserving the Food Crops 


[See Editorial Comment Page 28] 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Suny 14, 1917. 











“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 








and in the railroad yard it is important that 
each wood used insures the maximum of 
wear. It is for this reason, Mr. Railroad Man, 
that we call your particular attention to 


Douglas Fir — 
and Port Orford Cedar 


For car sills, siding, flooring, bridge stringers, But, wherever wood comes in contact with 
etc., you get longer wear out of Douglas Fir than soil, as for example, in crossing plank, ties, etc., 
most any other wood you could choose. It is you ll find it pays to buy Port Orford Cedar. 
also adapted to interior finish and doors for your The cedar oil prevents decay and the odor is 
parlor cars. offensive to most insects. 














Better look into the possibilities offered in these two woods andlet us show you how they fit right into your business. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Wood for Airplane Manufacture Gains 


Prominence 


In the Query and Comment department of the June 16 
issue considerable attention was given to the airplane in- 
dustry and its demand for wood. Since that time a strong 
endorsement of the plans and desires of leading authori- 
ties in the flying machine industry has been made by the 
Secretary of War. He heartily approves of the plan to 
furnish as large a force as possible of both aviators and 
of the types of machines that can be successfully built 
in the present stage of the art in this country. This 
includes machines of broader wing spread and of com- 
paratively slow speed up to 100 miles an hour. Such 
machines are useful not alone for training purposes but 
also for scouting, patrol work and bomb dropping opera- 
tions. Probably two-thirds of the air work can be done 
with machines of this type. For battle work in the air, 
however, planes having a speed of approximately 150 miles 
an hour are required, the modern type for this machine 
having been slowly evolved in Europe by the stress of 
war. It would probably require something like a year 
to fit this country for the manufacture of machines of 
this type. Meanwhile, however, very material aid can 
be given in assisting the Allies, our allies, to maintain their 
supremacy in the air and to keep the German fliers largely 
behind their own battle fronts. The control of the sub- 
marine situation is also undoubtedly largely a matter of 
sufficient machines. From an airplane a submarine can 
be detected at a considerable distance below the surface 
of the water. Bombs are also being developed now that 
can be dropped from an airplane and that will not ex- 
plode until they have reached a considerable depth below 
the surface. Inasmuch as a submerged submarine is 
practically blind its comparative helpfulness under such 
circumstances is obvious. 

The greatly expanded program that is now enthusias- 
tically being considered will depend almost entirely on 
American forest supplies for its success. Oval tubing has 


been employed to some extent in air construction in place 
of wooden members, and the tails and control rudders are 
now often constructed of metal instead of wood, but no 
equaily efficient substitute for wood has been found as 
the main material for an airplane frame. 





Southern Pine Siinitinhileies Show Ster- 
ling Patriotism 


A striking example of the brand of patriotism that is 
willing to forego private profit for the public good has 
been given this week by the members of the Southern 
Pine Association. At their Memphis meeting, reported 
on page 46 in this issue, they placed themselves squarely 
behind the Government and pledged themselves to supply 
promptly the material required for the construction of 
wooden ships and for other purposes at whatever sacri- 
fice of personal interests may be involved thereby. The 
fact that the carrying out of this pledge means the pass- 
ing by of opportunities of the most tempting character 
for profitable private business did not for a moment 
swerve them from a unanimous decision. 

Lumbermen in other sections of the country have in 
various ways given ample evidence that they are no whit 
behind their southern confreres in loyal and whole 
hearted support of the Government. The entire lumber 
industry is demonstrating itself to be one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks in war as it has long been one of its 
greatest assets in peace. 





Coming Convention of National Com- 


missary Managers’ Association 


The business world is pretty thoroly converted to the 
idea of organization and codperation for the promotion 
of mutual interests. The old plan of every man for him- 
self is decidedly passe. In fact, the man who in these 
strenuous days insists on going it alone will not travel 
far upon the highway of business. Hence we see men in 
every line of trade banded together into associations, 
which organizations are unitedly accomplishing results 
impossible for the individuals to achieve. 

Among these indispensable business organizations the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association holds an 
honorable place. A good merchant is a useful member of 
society. These commissary men are as a rule good mer- 
chants, but not content with results already attained they 
are constantly seeking better methods of serving their 
employers and their communities. This is the big idea 
back of their eighth annual convention, which is to be 


held in St. Louis, August 14 to 16 inclusive. They are 
good citizens, too—progressive and patriotic. More than 


one instance has come to the attention of this paper of 
special efforts put forth by commissary managers in the 
way of urging increased food production in their locali- 
ties, and in other community service. 

In this connection might be cited a very forcible appeal 
written by J. C. Ziegler, general store manager of the 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., urging the 
farmers of that locality and of the entire State to ‘‘get 
behind the flag with energy, team and farniing imple- 
ments.’’ This was printed in circular form and dis- 
tributed personally and by mail thru a wide radius. The 
ultimate value of such patriotic endeavor can hardly be 
estimated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that every concern 
operating a commissary department will endeavor to see 
that the man responsible for its management and success 


attends the gathering of the clans at St. Louis next 
month, 





Should Use Due Caution in Writing Let- 


ters of Recommendation 


The ease with which letters of recommendation may be 
obtained and the good natured laxness with which many 
business men attribute, over thei signatures, the posses- 
sion of sterling qualities to individuals but little known 
to them, or in occasional instances only too well known, 
have long caused these documents to be heavily discounted 
if not wholly discredited by those whom they were in- 
tended to impress. This pernicious practice is bad enough 
under ordinary circumstances, but Secretary of State 
Lansing in a recently issued statement points out that in 


the existing state of war it may become a positive menace. 
The secretary says: 


In view of present conditions it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the loyalty and integrity, as well as the identity 
and citizenship, of all persons who leave the United States 
on private business and of all persons who are employed by 
the Government for service in this country or abroad should 
be beyond question. In the issuance of passports and in the 
selection of persons for public service it is usually necessary 
to rely to a considerable extent, if not entirely, upon the 


Miscellaneous 


recommendation of the persons or organizations by whom 
the applicants are introdueed. 

There seems to be a most unfortunate laxness in the is- 
suance of introductory letters by private individuals, as well 
as commercial houses, banks and other organizations. It 
has frequently happened that individuals who had presented 
letters of the highest commendation, some of them written 
by persons of prominence, were afterwards found to be of 
questionable character and even of doubtful loyalty. In 
some instances it was found that the persoas introduced were 
not American citizens. As to such cases, the conclusion 
most favorable to the writers of the introductory letters is 
that they had no real acquaintance with the persons intro- 
duced and commended to the department. 

It is earnestly hoped that hereafter persons who write 
letters of introduction for use in connection with applications 
for passports or positions in the public service will do so 
only upon a real acquaintance with the applicants and knowl- 
edge of their character and loyalty, as well as their identity 
and citizenship. Such letters will be deemed to have been 
given with a due sense of responsibility, and the writers 
will be accountable for the sponsorship which the letters 
assume. 


Loyal Americans will heed the warning. 
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“Safety First” With the Woodworking 
Machinery 


The monthly manufacturers’ publication known as 
American Industries publishes in each issue a supplement 
devoted to preventive appliances for making machinery 
safer, and the supplement of the June issue is devoted 
to the machines used in carriage and wagon manufacture, 
including wood splitters, power benders, spoke machines, 
single and double end tenoning machines, hub mortisers, 
shaft tapering machines, plow handle shapers, etc. The 
number of establishments in this industry has decreased 
slightly, from 5,588 in 1904 to 5,492 in 1909, due probably 
to the influence of the increasing use of both pleasure 
automobiles and motor trucks. The industry is still, how- 
ever, an important one, with a total capital investment, 
according to latest reports, of over $175,000,000, and pay- 
ing out about $250,000 annually for compensation insur- 
ance, 

This particular publication would not be subject for 
editorial review at this time except for the significant fact 
that in looking over these safety appliances it is discerned 
that each and every one of them might have been installed 
as a component part of the machine by the manufacturer, 
with the sole exception of the guards for the main belt 
drives. It is, of course, not entirely feasible to provide 
a universal guard for these without knowing in advance 
the direction from which the driving belt is to come. 
An adjustable guard could be provided for vertical drives 
and for drives at moderate angles from the vertical, but 
in some cases the machine is driven by horizontal belting 
or by belting from the floor beneath. 

As to the other forms of preventive appliances here 
illustrated the question arises, ‘‘Why did not the manu- 
facturer himself provide them upon the machines?’’ On 
the power splitter, for example, a special base has been 
substituted for that which the manufacturer supplied, 
this special base being equipped with spikes to hold the 
lower end of the stock and prevent it from slipping out 
under the stroke of the splitting knife. Why did not the 
manufacturer make this machine after this design in the 
first instance? 


This particular safety device is a substituted part. 
Most of the others illustrated are added parts. Possibly 
they were not included by the manufacturer because of 
competitive conditions. He wanted to quote a price that 
would compare with the price of other manufacturers, so 
did not build the safest machine that he knew how to 
build. 

The same condition still exists to a large extent with 
other woodworking machinery. Safety devices are grad- 
ually making their way as a part of standard design, but 
somewhat slowly. Some manufacturers of buzz planers, 
for example, now offer the safety cutterhead as optional 
equipment at a little higher cost in place of the old 
fashioned finger-mutilating open head. Some saw benches 
are now equipped with safety guards by the manufac- 
turers. 

When the ‘‘Safety First’? movement in the woodwork- 
ing machinery line has reached the point where it is in- 
cluded as a part of the standard design by the manufac- 
turers it will have become firmly established. Possibly 


some time before that it will practically have been se- 
cured thru the operation of actual compensation laws that 
lead the employing operator of such machinery to provide 
himself with the equipment that the manufacturer of the 
machine neglected to include. The time appears to be 
rapidly approaching, however, when the manufacturer of 
such a machine who himself goes to the added expense 
of making it as safe as he knows how and advertising 
that feature as a talking point of the machine will be 
easily able to get the added cost of thus equipping it in 
his price. More emphasis should be placed upon this 


‘ particular feature than has thus far been given to it. 





THE COUNTRY CALLS YOU! 


This week the Illinois State Council of 
Defense held a two days’ session in Chicago. 
The most important questions discussed were 
those of conserving the country’s food crops and 
the pressing need of immediate construction of 
additional grain storage facilities on the farms. 
A member of the Advisory Council called at the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office to ascertain 
what the lumber interests are doing, or can do, 
to arouse the retailers, and thru them the farm- 
ers, to the urgency of the situation. He was 
greatly pleased to learn that this journal had 
already taken the initiative, and read with 
marked interest the editorial entitled ‘‘How the 
Retail Lumber Dealer Can Help Win the War,’’ 
published in the issue of July 7. The subject is 
further discussed elsewhere on this page. 

The Government crop report issued this week, 
indicating greatly augmented acreage and pros- 
pective large increases in nearly all crops, adds 
emphasis to the appeal to ‘‘Prepare Now!’’ 
The grain harvest is at hand, and very soon the 
hum of the threshing machine will be heard 
thruout the land. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN appeals to its readers everywhere to see 
that, as far as they are able, farmers shall be 
prepared to house properly and save the crops 
upon which so much depends. 

Replenish your lumber stocks unless certain 
that you have on hand an ample supply and 
assortment of all items needed for granary and 
corncrib construction. Then, too, every effort 
should be made to see that the farmer gets the 
required material as he needs it. This is a 
matter not only of business but of patriotism. 
As the President has just expressed it, profits 
and patriotism should not now be spoken in 
the same sentence. 











Wartime Use of Wood in Place of Coal 
Lumbermen’s Opportunity 


Out of all the conferences and statements regarding the 
supply and price of coal one fact stands out very clearly: 
that there may be a shortage of coal during the coming 
winter. In many sections coal is used where wood can 
be, and in many cases retail lumbermen handle a good 
deal of this coal. They can just as easily handle wood. 

The Forest Service is advocating the substitution this 
winter of wood for coal where this is economically pos- 
sible and offers wood on the 153 national forests free for 
the use of settlers and at ‘‘low rates to persons cutting 
and hauling in order to sell to others.’’ Many retailers 
are within practical hauling distance of these forests and 
as local distributing agencies are needed the retailer has 
an excellent opportunity to benefit himself and the com- 
munity as well. 

In addition to retailers near the national forests a 
large number of them are located near other supplies of 
timber that can be cut into cord wood, provided someone 
will take the initiative and assure a market for it. Then, 
too, there are many sawmills near towns in which much 
coal is used that might find a good market for slab wood 
provided the necessary steps to interest the local dealers 
are taken. In this connection it should be remembered 
that the present price of coal will allow the shipment of 
both cord wood and slabs much greater distances than in 
normal times. 

Many logging railroads in the United States use coal for 
fuel. If such railroads will use wood in place of coal as 
long as the war lasts or as long as any shortage threatens 
much good ean be done. Such a project is not visionary 
or unpractical by any means. It is true that some remod- 
eling of the engines that now burn coal will have to be 
undertaken, but the cost of this will soon be equalized by 
the decreased cost of operation. The Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., among others, has been burn- 
ing wood in logging engines for years and finds that the 
cost of fuel is less even with coal at normal prices. The 
Southern Pine Association has inaugurated a campaign 
urging the use of wood as fuel on logging roads as a 
means of conserving the nation’s fuel supply. It is a 
campaign well worthy of support. 

The substitution of wood for coal as fuel wherever pos- 
sible is one of the many ways in which the lumber industry 
ean help the Government in the conduct of the war. 





AS WILL be remembered, some time azo the Forest 
Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., described a 
method of loading woodén shingles with zine borate in 
urder to make them fire resistant. This is one of the most 
effective treatments that have been devised, but there are 
two disadvantages, the first of which is that it requires a 
double treatment or impregnation to force the zine borate 
into the interior of the wood structure, and the second is 
that it adds about 52 pounds a thousand to the weight of 
the shingle, making it practically necessary to do the 
treating at points close to the territory of consumption. 
A test has recently been made, however, of shingles 
treated in this manner that had been exposed on a test 
roof at the laboratory for three years. The shingles were 
found to be still in first class condition and had not lost 
their fire retarding properties to any marked degree. 





THE LUMBER RETAILER’S PART IN CONSERVING FOODSTUFFS 


In an editorial in last week’s issue the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN endeavored to press home to lumber dealers some 
of the reasons why they should advise and urge farmers 
at this time to provide increased granary and crib room. 
The patriotic element was stressed, but not more than 
the situation warrants. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
in receipt of a letter from Herbert Hoover, dated July 6, 
in which he says: ‘‘I am glad to note that you are 
urging the saving of grain. It is certainly of great 
importance to take care of the food supply by storing it 
properly.’’ 

By way of reinforcing the printed word with an appeal 
to the eye a number of photographs showing various types 
of granary and corncrib construction are reproduced on 
the front cover page of this issue. These pictures, if 
shown by retail lumbermen to their farmer customers 
needing additional storage capacity, may awaken a resolu- 
tion to build now, or at least furnish an introduction for 
conversation on the subject. 

While in many cases additional bin construction in, or 
extensions to, existing buildings will doubtless meet the 
present emergency, the opportunity should be seized to 
advocate the erection of new granaries and cribs where 
they are really needed. The dealer should be prepared 
to meet any objection to building at present on account 
of ruling prices for lumber by showing the customer 
that the advanced cost is more than offset by the greatly 
enhanced selling value of farm products of all kinds. 
Not only is the farmer receiving extraordinarily high 
prices for everything he produces but all indications are 
that he will be benefited by further advances as the war 
progresses. As a matter of fact his bushel of grain will 
buy more lumber today than before the war forced the 
prices of all commodities, upward. 

The shortage of farm labor, which will become more 
acute as soon as the drafted men are summoned to the 
colors, has a bearing upon the need of increased grain 
storage space on the farms, There will hardly be sufficient 


labor to stack the grain to the usual extent and more than - 


ordinarily it will be threshed direct from the shock, to save 
handling. Bin room must be provided to an extent and 
at a time not heretofore required. Moreover, bins of 
limited floor area and a great depth will not do. To guard 
against the heating to which grain which has not had 
opportunity to sweat in the stack is especially subject the 


bins must be roomy, not too deep, and have good air 
circulation. 

The construction should be as nearly vermin proof as 
possible. Mr. Hoover, in the letter already referred to, 
says: ‘‘The destruction of grain by rats and mice in the 
course of a year is enormous.’’ 

The financial editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
called attention to the important fact that the storage on 
the farms of an unusually large proportion of this year’s 
grain crop, rendered necessary by abnormal transporta- 
tion conditions, will have a beneficial effect upon the 
general financial situation. The volume of eastern money 
required to finance the usual concentrated crop movement 
will be greatly lessened, as the marketing will be spread 
over a much longer period than ordinarily and the pro- 
ducing sections can themselves furnish the greater part 
of the needed cash. 

As a practical aid to the lumber retailer in figuring out 
the needs of his farmer customers, making suggestions 
ete., the accompanying table is reproduced from the 
‘‘Tumberman’s Actuary’? (by John W. Barry). It 
shows the capacity in bushels of bins or cribs, each eight 
feet high in the clear: 
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3 8 12 «14 16 1s 22 26 30 

BuSsHELS — Length - BusHELs ———————. 
7 06 257 1 (411 463 566 669 771 
96 257 321 5 1514 579 707 836 964 
116 309 386 61617 694 849 1003 1157 
135 360 450 71720 810 990 1170 1350 
154 411 6514 8 | 823 926 1131 1337 1543 
174 463 579 9 | 926 1041 1273 1504 1736 
193 514 643 10 /1029 1157 1414 1671 1928 
231 617 771 12 1234 1388 1697 2314 
270 720 890 14 |1440 1620 1980 2700 
309 823 1029 16 |1646 1851 2263 2674 3086 
347 926 1157 18 |1851 2083 2546 3008 3471 
386 1029 1286 20 12057 2314 2828 3343 3857 
424 1131 1414 22 |2263 2546 3111 3677 4243 
463 1233 1543 2A 2468 2777 3394 4011 4628 
501 1337 1671 26 |2674 3008 3677 4345 5014 
540 1440 1800 28 12880 3240 3960 4680 5400 
579 1543 1928 30 }3086 3471 4243 5014 5785 
617 1646 2057 32 3291 3703 4525 5348 6171 





Perhaps it is desired to know how large a bin it will take 
to hold 800 bushels. To answer this and similar queries 
instantly is the object of above table, thus: How long a bin 
8 feet wide and 8 feet high is required to hold 800 bushels 
of oats? Run down the 8-foot column until 823, the near- 
est amount to 800 bushels, is reached, and opposite, in the 


center column, headed “length,” is 16, the length required. 

For ear corn divide above quantities by 2; i. e., a bin 8x8 
x16 will hold only 411 bushels of ear corn. 

For bins 10 feet high add \%4 to above. 

The proper care and housing of the grain crops of the 
country do not afford the only opportunity for the lumber 
dealer to codperate with the farmer along the line of food 
conservation. Probably few people, even in the South, 
realize that about one-fifth of the sweet potato crop of 
the southern States is lost annually by decay. The aver- 
age crop being around 50,000,000 bushels, this means a 
preventable waste of 10,000,000, due to careless handling 
at harvest time and improper storage. Two things are 
essential in the storeroom, good insulation and provision 
for thoro ventilation. It is economy to build a substan- 
tial storage house, as the saving in fuel and in attention 
required will soon offset the added initial outlay as com- 
pared with a cheap, poorly constructed house. The house 
should be built on posts to allow circulation of air beneath. 
The dugout or house partly underground is a failure, as it 
is almost impossible to keep this type of house dry, and 
moisture causes the potatoes to rot. 

On many southern farms are abandoned tenant houses 
or other buildings that can readily be converted into sweet 
potato storage houses. These will usually need to be 
ceiled on the inside. Two by four scantlings should be 
set against the wall and covered with building paper first, 
then a layer of matched lumber. Windows and doors 
should be made tight and ventilators put in where needed. 
Dealers wishing to be thoroly informed on this subject in 
order to advise their customers will do well to obtain 
Bulletin No. 548, entitled ‘‘Storing and Marketing Sweet 
Potatoes,’’ issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

As has been noted previously in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, some of the southern pine manufacturers are 
aiding in increasing and preserving the sweet potato crop 
of the South by providing dry kilns and warehouses and 
making it possible for the farmers to secure advances on 
potatoes thus stored, and are also building corncribs and 
providing suitable means for preventing the ravages of 
weevils and mice. 

The lumberman, manufacturer and dealer alike, can do 
no more patriotic service just now than in encouraging 
and aiding the farmers to conserve the products of the 
soil. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHO SHOULD COLLECT THE OVERCHARGE 


If the following question would properly come under your 
department, Query and Comment, we would be glad to have 
the question debated by the lumber shippers: 

“A” received an inquiry for quotation from "B,”’ price to 
be delivered on 32-cent rate of freight. The order was re- 
ceived by “A” with instructions to ship to a certain point. 
When settlement was made by “B” he deducted freight on a 
47%4-cent rate ; also took discount which he is not entitled to. 

“A” contends that “B” should make settlement on 32-cent 
rate, and if there is an overcharge “B” should file the claim. 
“B” claims that it is “A’s” duty to file claim for overcharge 
in rate. ‘‘A’s” position is, when he sells lumber delivered a 
certain point, he is willing to file claim for freight, but when 
delivered on certain rate it is “B’s’’ duty to file claim. 

Now, we would like an expression from lumber shippers on 
this subject.—Inquiry No. 92. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large southern pine 
manufacturer and is referred to our readers for dis- 
cussion. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, will call 
attention to the fact that the customs of the trade 
in this respect were discussed at some length in an 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cided June 5, 1913, in docket No. 3056, what is known 
as the ‘‘Omaha rate case.’’ In that case the Commer- 
cial Club of Omaha complained of the rates charged on 
southern pine to Omaha territory and won this point, 
but on the question of reparation the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided that reparation belongs to 
the mill and not to the Omaha wholesalers. It appears 
to have reached this conclusion upon the theory that 
the Omaha wholesalers had already passed the rate 
advance on to their customers and, therefore, did not 
suffer by it. 

The reference to the customs of the trade was, in 
part, as follows: 


In the invoice of the lumber the mill price and the trans- 
portation charges on the estimated weight are generally ag- 
gregated and shown as one amount, altho in some instances 
the freight charges on the estimated weight may be shown as 
a separate item for the convenience of the consignee in mak- 
ing advance payments prior to the arrival of the shipment to 
secure discount for payment within a stipulated period. On 
arrival of the lumber at the first billed destination the con- 
signee pays the freight charges on the actual weight, de- 
ducts that amount from the invoice, and calculates on the 
remainder any discount which may have been allowed. The 
paid expense bill for freight charges on the actual weight and 
prevailing rate to the billed point is then transmitted to the 
mill man or consignor in lieu of so much cash, together with 
the balance of the invoice price remaining after deducting 
such freight charges and discount. The consigning mill guar- 
antees the weight of the lumber and that the total amount 
paid shall not exceed the invoice price. If unseasoned lum- 
ber, heavier than the estimated weight, is shipped the con- 
signor must bear the additional expense of the added weight 
because the total freight charges at the actual weight are 
deducted from the invoice. Conversely, if the lumber shipped 
is well seasoned and hence lighter than the estimated weight, 
the difference in freight charges inures:to the benefit of the 
consignor. 

From the testimony it appears that the term most generally 
used in reference to the basis on which lumber is sold is “‘de- 
livered.”” As haS already been seen, this term refers to the 
total price at which the lumber is sold. Witnesses expressed 
this variously. For example: 

“F.o.b. your station.” ‘Price quoted covers charges 
for carriage from mill to destination as well as cost of 
manufacture and profit if any.” ‘“F.o.b. the mill, with 
freight added.” ‘“F.o.b. destination.” “F.o.b. twenty- 
six and one-half cent point.” “F.o.b. the mill, with a 
certain freight added, expressed in dollars and cents per 
1,000 feet.” (F.o.b. means free on board cars.) 

These invoices are always made up on the basis of the mill 
price, plus an additional amount equivalent to the published 
tariff rate from point of origin to destination. 

* * * 

The basis price list contains the following: 

These prices include freight charges and are made so 
you may know the cost of tne stock at your station. All 
sales are made f.o.b. mill; but we gg ie weight of 
material, and that prices on this list include freight 
charges at rate named. The consignee shall pay the 
freight and take credit therefrom on the invoice, but the 
expense bill must be sent to the shipper. In making 
delivered prices we simply guarantee the cost of the 
goods, but are in no way responsible for their safe deliv- 
ery. 

Witnesses for consignors testified that claims for over- 
charge and loss and damage are made by them when the 
original expense bill is returned. Witnesses for consignees 
stated that their firms made claims for loss or damage, using, 
in many instances, duplicate expense bills therefor. 

Further along the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gives the following language, which may or may not be 
applicable to the case in point: 

Some dealers buy on a short-rate point; i.e., on the basis 
of a rate lower than that applicable to the point at which the 
lumber is to be delivered. Yellow pine frequently weighs less 
than the estimated weight, in which event the purchaser re- 
ceived the benefit of the difference between the estimated and 
actual freight charges from the short-rate point to destina- 
tion. The credit received is on the basis of the short-rate 
point. We have already seen that if the actual weight of the 
lumber is less than the estimated weight the difference in 
freight charges to the billed destination inures to the benefit 
of the consignor. 

If the theory of the language which is quoted from 
the basie price list were carried out, with the theory that 
title to the goods passes to the customer at the mill 
point and that the mill, therefore, is not responsible 
for their safe delivery to destination, it would be the 
duty of the consignee to institute claims of any sort 
against the railroad, because the carrier is acting as 
his agent and not the agent of the shipper. As a matter 
of custom, however, as is well known, the mill usually 
handles such railroad claims and in most cases has 
a well organized claim department for that purpose. 

The above statement of the present problem is not 
very complete, but by inference it may be deduced that 
the correet rate to the point of destination was 32 cents 
and that the charge of 47% cents was therefore an 
overcharge. If, however, the original quotation had 
been asked on the basis of a 32-cent rate of freight it 
would appear not to have made any particular differ- 
ence had the correct rate to the shipping point after- 


ward given in the order been 471% cents or any higher 
rate. In the paragraph last quoted from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s opinion it is shown that 
in many eases quotation is deliberately asked for on a 
lower rate in order to save to the consignee the differ- 
ence in freight from that point to the ordered destina- 
tion involved in the lower weights of the products under 
the estimated weight. 

It is obvious, of course, that lumber which is sold 
on a 32-cent rate should have its freight deducted on 
that rate and none other. The only question here is as 
to who should make the claim for overcharge against 
the railroad company. Inasmuch as the performance 
of this function by the shipper is, as already said, a 
matter of convenience and courtesy, it would seem that 
he could decline to assume this obligation if he de- 
sired to do so, unless it should be decided that this has 
become an established custom in the trade. 

Waiving this point, however, it would seem that the 
distinction that is here made on behalf of the manu- 
facturer is a somewhat technical one if the facts in 
the case are properly comprehended. If the prevailing 
rate to Jones Siding, assuming that to be where the 
lumber went, was 32 cents and the quotation had been 
asked for delivery to that point, the manufacturer is 
willing to make claim for the overcharge if the railroad 
charges 4714 cents, but if he quotes for delivery on a 
32-cent rate and the railroad makes an overcharge he 





PRAISES WORK OF LUMBER COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—An officer 
of the Quartermaster Corps in close touch with 
the work of the lumber committee of the Council 
of National Defense volunteered this statement 
to the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: 

‘If it had not been for the work of the lumber 
committee the War Department would now be 
paying $35 or $40 per 1,000 feet for cantonment 
lumber. 

‘*We probably could have secured sufficient 
lumber for the cantonments in the South at $18 
per 1,000 feet by shopping around, but we could 
not have been sure of delivery and the absolutely 
certain result would have been the skyrocketing 
of prices. 

‘‘The work of the lumber committee in secur- 
ing agreements on prices averaging $20 per 1,000 
feet not only assured prompt delivery, but un- 
doubtedly saved the Government millions of 
dollars.’’ 

This officer does not agree with Major General 
Wood that the latter can secure sufficient lumber 
to construct the nine National Guard camps in his 
department at prices much below the average 
now paid for cantonment lumber. If the com- 
mander of the southeastern department should be 
given authority to make the effort, he predicted 
that prices would quickly mount skyward. 

At the same time, the quartermaster officer pre- 
dicted that if the National Guard camps remain 
in the South ultimately the men in them will live 
in wooden houses. 











is not willing to make this claim. 

Is that the substance of the case or are the basic 
facts somewhat different from as here assumed ?/—Ept1- 
TOR. | 


ADVANCING COSTS OF LUMBER PRODUCTION 


I noticed an article in last week’s paper in which it talked 
about the lumber trust having boosted the price of lumber on 
the Government. I looked the matter up and I find it is about 
55 percent above last year’s prices. Now it may be 60 per- 
cent. I have jotted down a few reasons why lumber should 
be 60 percent higher, and there are a great many more I have 
not thought of. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that unless some 
arrangements are made for labor there won’t be any lumber 
to be had. We are barely getting along and when more men 
are taken up for military service the lumber business will be 
hit harder than any other. 


[The above communication is from a prominent man- 
ufacturer of lumber in Wisconsin who enclosed with 
his letter the following memorandum: 


Newspapers have great headlines about the price of lum- 
ber, ‘‘Lumber is about 55 percent higher.” Why should not 
prices be what they afte? Labor has advanced 60 percent ; 
coal for the locomotives has advanced 100 percent ; board has 
advanced from 53 cents a day to $1.07; all the rail, the car 
material, the wire, rope, saws, axes etc. have on an average 
more than doubled. In view of these facts lumber must bring 
more than present prices, and if some way is not found to 
bring coolie or some sort of common labor into the country 
within the next six months there won't be over one-half a 
normal supply of lumber produced. 


These are cold, hard facts and there is little reason to 
believe that there will be any reduction in the cost of 
manufacturing lumber for a long time to come. With 
these costs making such rapid advances it is hardly pos- 
sible that lumber prices will go lower than they are today, 
altho many buyers thruout the country are holding off and 
declining to place their requisitions hoping that cheaper 
prices may prevail. Advancing cost of production and the 
certainty of a greater car shortage than ever before, 
together with the cost of the decreasing labor supply, 
should convince lumber buyers that delays may be dan- 
gerous, and that now is the best time to place orders for 
their requirements for some time to come.—EpIToR. ] 


WOODEN SHOE SOLES WANTED 


I understand you had in your paper some time ago an 
article or announcement of a concern in this State that was 
going to manufacture wooden shoe bottoms. As I am at pres- 
ent manufacturing wooden soled shoes and use a lot of bot- 
toms, I am interested in finding out the name of this con- 
cern, so I may get in correspondence with them for furnishing 
me with bottoms. I will be thankful to you if you will 
kindly inform me as to your knowledge in this matter.—IN- 
quiry No. 99. 


[The inquiry comes from Milwaukee. The item re- 
ferred to was published under date line of Oshkosh, Wis., 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on April 28, and related that 
the MacKinnon Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., 
had added a new branch to its business devoted to the 
manufacture of wooden soles for shoes. It was also men- 
tioned that this involved the utilization of products that 
hitherto had been sold for firewood.—EDIToR. | 


CEMENT BLOCK AS A COMPETITOR OF WOOD 


A member of our association is up against a good stiff 
situation in which a number of its customers are showing a 
decided preference for hollow cement block construction as 
against the use of lumber for residence purposes. ‘The dealer 
feels he is not sufficiently familiar with the subject in hand 
to talk intelligently and with some degree of assurance, but 
naturally wishes to swing the business to a lumber basis. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association appears 
to have no literature available bearing on this subject, and 
it occurs to me that possibly from your great store of in- 
formation on file the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN might render 
practical and definite service in this matter. 

As the case is urgent, will you kindly favor me at earliest 
possible date with such subject matter as may occur to you? 
Such assistance will be greatly appreciated. 


[The above is from the secretary of a well known retail- 
ers’ association. Probably no better reply upon this sub- 
ject could be made than to quote, practically in full, what 
the ‘‘Dwelling House Manual’’ of the National Board 
of Underwriters, issued in 1916, has to say about hollow 
building blocks. It is reproduced as follows: 


1. Dwelling house walls built of hollow terra cotta blocks 
or hollow concrete blocks are common in all parts of the 
country. Generally they have proved strong enough to sup- 
port the weight imposed upon them in such construction; 
however, their use has developed other defects, upon some of 
which there is conflicting testimony, but all of which should 
be recognized and understood by the house builder. In the 
Southwest, where severe winds of a tornado character are 
prevalent, hollow block walls have been severely criticised 
because of their lack of stability and their porosity; such 
walls having been thrown down when similar brick walls 
remained standing, and driving storms frequently making the 
inside of hollow block walls wet. 

2. Hollow building blocks may be filled solidly with ce- 
ment concrete or cement mortar to increase the stability and 
to aid in distributing the load, but the allowable working 
stress on such blocks shall not be greater than that permitted 
for unfilled blocks. . 

Note: Tests have demonstrated that the strength of 
hollow terra cotta blocks is not increased by being filled 
with concrete, the reason being the difference in strength 
and elasticity of the two materials. Similar tests thus 
far available upon concrete blocks indicate some gain 
in strength by filling, but not sufficient to warrant rec- 
ognition. 

3. The defect of porous walls is everywhere prevalent, 
tho it is not confined to hollow block walls. Moisture on the 
interior surface of a wall not only ruins the decorations but 
renders the house unhealthful and uncomfortable. The re- 
sults are much the same whether caused by water pene- 
trating the wall or condensing upon it. The latter trouble 
is more common on concrete block walls. To insure block 
walls being dry they should either be veneered with brick, 
stone or tile, or covered with stucco; or the walls should 
be furred on the inside. As concrete block walls are rarely 
covered on the outside they should always be furred on the 
interior, unless the builder knows from experience that the 
particular block used or method of construction will insure 
dry walls. This danger can be largely avoided if blocks of 
proper density are chosen and are properly laid in cement 
mortar. 

Note: Occasionally records are given of concrete 
block walls plastered directly on the blocks which have 
aoe satisfactory, but they are the exception, not the 
rule. 

4, Walls built of inferior concrete blocks are almost sure 
to be a total loss when subjected to fire, failure usually re- 
sulting from the webs splitting in the middle of the blocks 
due to unequal expansion of the walls, also to a general dis- 
integration of the low grade concrete. First class blocks 
are not subject to this criticism. 

5. No block or tile should be used for bearing wall con- 
struction unless the manufacturer can show a complete 
certificate of test from some testing laboratory of recog- 
nized standing, showing that the product has successfully 
met standard test requirements, and the purchaser should 
have satisfactory assurance that the product delivered has 
the quality of that which was tested. The test requirements 
are particularly necessary for concrete blocks, for the rea- 
son that such a large pfoportion of them are manufactured 
by irresponsible or unskilled workmen. A thoroly reliable 
zonerete block can be ‘made, but it requires plenty of good 
cement, a clean aggregate with proper proportions of fine 
and coarse to secure density, sufficient water to make a wet 
mixture, and then should be kept damp while curing. All 
these requirements are necessary to produce a first class 
product. Unfortunately, under the ordinary conditions of 
manufacture, several and sometimes all of these essentials 
are ignored. The result is an inferior and unsatisfactory 
material. 


It will be seen that this manual, while in general it ap- 
proves of fire resistant construction wherever suitable in 
other ways, is not very enthusiastic on the cement block. 
It concedes that it is a good material if properly manu- 
factured, but just how is the average purchaser to be 
assured upon that point? 

Aside from these practical questions, there is probably 
no more ugly object on earth than the average cement 
block house. At the best the blocks are a palpable imita- 
tion of cut stones that deceives no one, and are essen- 
tially hideous. Such houses have most rapidly gone into 
disfavor in those communities where they achieved the 
most sudden popularity when first introduced many years 
ago.—EDITOR. | 
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Altho all lines of industry remain extremely active 
and are unable to supply the demands made by con- 
sumers a restrictive influence so far as future commit- 
ments are concerned is plainly evident. This attitude 
is‘largely caused by lack of knowledge of just what 
effect the war revenue bill will have on industry and 
just how far the Government will go in its price fixing 
program. Then, too, there is the seasonal quiet in 
many lines to be taken into account. Generally speak- 
ing, the lumber and ship building industries exhibit 
greater activity, tho it must be remembered that this 
is largely on account of Government requirements. 
Retail trade is improving with the coming of warmer 
weather and with crop prospects steadily improving 
the situation for a record fall business is excellent. 
The condition of winter wheat that has not been har- 
vested is constantly improving, spring wheat prospects 
remain excellent, a record crop of corn is promised, and 
with the exception of cotton all other major crops 
promise exceedingly well. The entire country is 
awakening to the need of conserving these crops and 
this means that many storage houses will hee to be 
built, a fact that the entire lumber industry should 
remember. Bank clearings for the week ended July 7 
exceeded those of the corresponding week in 1916 by 
34.3 percent, while clearings for the first six months 
of this year exceeded those of the same period in 1916 
by 29.4 percent. These figures show very clearly the 
volume of the business activities of the country. Their 
fundamentally healthy state is indicated by business 
mortality figures, which totaled 7,156 for the first six 
months of the year, a decrease of 20 percent from a 
year ago and 33 percent from 1915. Liabilities for 
the period totaled $85,161,268, less by 10 percent than 
in 1916 and less than half recorded during the same 
period in 1915 and 1914. 

* * * 

The outstanding feature of the southern pine market 
is the earnest and wholesouled effort of the manufac- 
turers to supply the Government requirements. It is a 

mighty task to supply the canton- 


SOUTHERN ment lumber alone, and when to 
YELLOW this is added the necessity of getting 
PINE out the logs and cutting the lumber 


for the ship schedules as well as 
supplying the lumber for many other purposes it is 
not surprising that civilian requirements are not re- 
ceiving the attention that either the manufacturers 
or the civilians would like to have them receive. An- 
other result also is that few cars are available for 
transits and consequently the market is not affected 
by such shipments to any extent. Already evidences 
of a tightening in the car situation are discernible, and 
with the ruling that no coal cars are to be used for 
loading lumber the situation is certainly not improved. 
The demand for yard stock is increasing and with 
excellent crops and the demand for food storage houses 
growing greater there is every reason to believe that 
retail buying for the fall trade will be in full swing 
before long. There have been numerous price changes 
during the week and the general tone of the market 
is firmer than a couple of weeks ago. Despite the 
efforts of manufacturers production is not getting 
visibly ahead of shipments and because of the present 
labor shortage there is not much promise of improve- 
ment in the future. 

* * * 


Speed is the order of the day—and night—when it 
comes to filling Government orders for hemlock. More 
than one firm has had to work its employees both day and 

night to fill Government requirements 
HEMLOCK, on schedule and there is every indica- 
SPRUCE tion that the same proceeding will be 
repeated. The regular yard trade is 
not any brisker than is usual at this season in all proba- 
bility, but it is by no means of small proportions and 
when augmented by unusually heavy demands from box 
factories and other sources the total volume moving is 
much in excess of normal. Prices remain steady at prac- 
tically list and such variations as occur are generally 
above list. Government war orders for spruce rather 
than any unusual demand from ordinary channels of con- 
sumption tend to keep the spruce market active. In the 
East heavy movement of spruce by Canadian mills has 
caused some decline in quotations on random, but taken 
as a whole the price situation has not changed any. 
American firms find no difficulty in getting plenty of or- 
ders at the prices asked. Now that the Government air- 
plane program is taking definite shape the certainty that 
spruce is to be used in great quantities causes much inter- 
est in the trade. 


* * * 


Conditions in the hardwood trade, as a whole, are 
somewhat mixed. As is natural at this season, the 
demand from sash and door factories and from retailers 
is not so heavy as earlier in the year, 
but this slackening is more than 
made up for by the unprecedented 
eall from manufacturers working either directly or 
indirectly upon Government requirements. When all 
sections are taken into consideration production has 
been greater than it was last year, but despite the 
ear shortage shipments have increased in even greater 
proportions and orders are far larger than at the cor- 
responding period of 1916. Lumber suitable for box 
manufacture finds a ready and welcome market and 
sells at good prices. Gum is becoming more and more 
firmly established in the furniture trade and the excel- 
lent results it is giving when worked up make certain 
that this popularity is bound to continue. It is not 


HARDWOODS 


difficult to find furniture dealers who predict that in 
the future practically no circassian walnut will be 
imported into this country, so satisfactory has been 
the substitution of gum for that wood. Ash is in much 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


demand by automobile manufacturers and by producers 
of airplanes. Some high grade oak is also used as 
gusset plates in building the pontoons of hydroair- 
planes and the market seems well worth investigating. 
The car situation in the hardwood trade has not im- 
proved to any extent and the ruling that coal cars 
may not be used for lumber loading is sure to restrict 
still further the movement of certain classes of hard- 
woods. Considering the fact that only the beginning 
and not the end of Government, requirements is in 
sight and that the car situation is hardly likely to 
improve the outlook for lower prices is small. 
* * * 

Manufacturers of North Carolina pine continue to 
have so much trouble with labor shortage, embargoes 
and lack of cars that conversation regarding the mar- 

ket is likely to take on more than 


NORTH a sulphurous tinge. While’ the 
CAROLINA building of cantonments and the 
PINE construction of other Government 


buildings call for very large quan- 
tities of North Carolina pine and keep the manufac- 
turers ‘‘humping,’’ these same building projects call 
away a great many laborers from the sawmills that 
the lumbermen find it impossible to replace. Despite 
numerous conferences among the mill men and with 
Government officials the solution has not been reached 
and the only evident tendency is for the difficulty to 
get worse. The demand continues very keen in the 
embargoed territory and the sale of dressed lumber 
has increased, while about the same amount of busi- 
ness is being transacted in rough stock. Dressed lum- 





WILL REGULATE THE COUNTRY’S CAR SERVICE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued the following 
formal statement regarding the enforcement of 
the car service law: 

‘*The Interstate Commerce Commission has cre- 
ated a division of car service under the authority 
conferred by the car service act approved May 29, 
1917, amending section 1 of the act to regulate 
commerce, to deal with the movement, distribu- 
tion, exchange, interchange and return of freight 
ears. E. H. Degroot, jr., until recently superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad Co., now in the exclusive 
employ of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been appointed chief of the division, and with 
A. G. Gutheim, attorney examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will take immediate 
charge of its organization and operation. 

‘*The commission has also secured temporarily 
for this work the services of H. C. Barlow, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. During its formative 
period the division will have the collaboration and 
advice of Mr. Barlow. 

‘<The Interstate Commerce Commission thru this 
division will regulate car service thruout the United 
States, and, where occasion requires, orders or di- 
rections of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will issue under the car service act direct to the 
carrier or carriers concerned. Subject to this 
fundamental principle, the division of car service 
will as far as practicable avail itself of codperative 
effort on the part of the carriers’ Commission on 
Car Service, now located in Washington. This 
latter body consists of seven members, all superin- 
tendents of transportation of different railroads 
which territorially cover practically the entire 
United States. The Commission on Car Service has 
a large force of assistants under its control in 
Washington and in the field. 

‘Complaints and communications regarding car 
service received by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be handled thru the new division. The 
field service will be developed as occasion may re- 
quire. It is expected that shippers and receivers 
of freight will to the fullest extent aid in pro- 
moting car service by promptly loading and un- 
loading carload shipments, by capacity loading 
where possible, regardless of carload minima, by 
readily adapting themselves to such modifications 
in the handling of less than carload shipments as 
may be found necessary, and by hearty codperation 
in the other methods that have been or may be 
devised to meet the transportation problems con- 
fronting the country. 

‘“*The commission is advised that the carriers 
have appointed local ear service committees at 
some twenty-five points thruout the country and 
that the National Industrial Traffic League has 
appointed similar committees of shippers at the 
same points, the aim being to secure harmony and 
cooperation between shippers and carriers. The 
commission suggests that these committees should 
meet jointly, where necessary, to adjust local 
affairs; any irreconcilable differences which arise 
may be referred to the carriers’ Commission on Car 
Service or to the division of car service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for adjustment.’’ 














ber prices continue firm with no sign of a downward 
change. There is, however, a notably wide range in 
price between the different mills for both rough and 
dressed stock and this goes to show that individual 
opinions are largely responsible for prices received. 
For example, a sale of 4/4 edge box for water delivery 
at $32.50 delivered at Philadelphia was recently made 
and at almost the same time a sale of 4/4 box bark 
strips for delivery before Sept. 1 was made at $26.25 
f. 0. b. Norfolk less 5 and 2 per cent. 
* * * 


Cypress manufacturers are not having a picnic, to 
say the least. Orders, it is true, are very easy to 
obtain and the car supply is a little better, but neither 

of these facts will cut cypress boards 


CYPRESS, from the logs or dry them after they 
WHITE are cut. Stocks are still small, tho 
PINE there has been some improvement. 


Mills catch up somewhat on orders, 
enter the market, book up on new orders faster than 
shipments can be made and then withdraw again. It 
is a sort of endless chain that has small fascination 
for purchasers and, to judge from the remarks of 
cypress producers that are becoming experts at writing 
letters explaining why it has been impossible to fill 
such and such orders, conditions are not such as to 
receive any blessing. The one fact that is clear to all 
concerned is that prices remain very firm. Both 
cypress and white pine may be called for to a consid- 
erable extent in the construction of hydroairplanes as 
both woods are used to a considerable extent in the 
building of pontoons. The number of machines of 
this nature that will be built is unknown, but after 
contemplating the Government airplane construction 
program it is not hard to conclude that this outlet will 
be of very good proportions. The demand for white 
pine from the North and from the West continues to 
be very good and with a gradual improvement in the 
eastern embargoed territory more and more lumber 
of this species is moving to this market. Manufac- 
turers are, however, much embarrassed in some sec- 
tions by labor troubles and labor shortage. This 
year’s cut is now coming into the market and is 
making possible the filling of some orders that could 
not be touched a short time ago. Prices are quite firm. 

* * * 


The principal efforts of manufacturers of western pines 
located in the Inland Empire are devoted to solving the 
serious labor troubles that threaten not only to stop log- 

ging operations entirely but to close 


WESTERN the mills as well. In California and 
PINES, Oregon the mills could book much 
FIR AND more business provided the stock could 
LARCH be secured to fill the orders. The 


late start of the sawing season and 
backward weather have retarded the drying of new stock, 
whilé insistent buyers have kept stocks in shipping con- 
dition well cleaned up. The intervention of the Govern- 
ment in the I, W. W. party in Washington promises to 
give the pine producers some much needed assistance 
and the same help is said to be greatly needed in both 
Montana and Idaho. Inland Empire mills are paying 
far less attention tc making shipments than to settling 
the labor troubles, and this despite the easier car situa- 
tion. Fir and larch dimension continues to move in good 
volume and. both 1x4-inch No. 3 fir and larch and No. 3 
and better white fir strips are growing in favor with users 
that have been accustomed to No. 4 boards, the price of 
the first two items being considerably less than the third. 
Reports from twenty-six mills located in the Inland Em- 
pire show that for the week ended June 30 orders booked 
were for 16,100,000 feet, shipments were 23,481,708 feet 
and production was 22,731,660 feet. Both production 
and shipments exceeded normal production. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of Douglas fir have been giving con- 
siderable attention to the filling of Government orders, 
tho the full volume of cantonment stock has not started 
moving as yet. Ship building lumber 
is moving in large volume, however, 


va vacaeand and because of the slackening in the 
REDWOOD labor supply due to Fourth of July 
SHINGLES celebrations the lessening in the de- 


mand from the retail trade has not 
been noticed. In fact, the mills could 
book more orders than were accepted, but the attitude is 
that old orders should first be cleaned up and Govern- 
ment requirements filled. Prices remain firm. For the 
week ended June 30 a group of 130 mills reported that 
production amounted to 82,971,380 feet, as compared 
with a normal production of 87,758,000 feet, or a reduc- 
tion of 5.45 percent from normal. Orders booked were 
below actual production 23,076,670 feet, or 27.81 percent, 
while shipments were above actual production 6,302,710 
feet, or 7.6 percent. Total orders were below shipments 
29,379,380 feet, or 32.91 percent, while rail orders were 
below rail shipments 25,125,000, or 36.65 percent. This 
group still has on hand a balance of over 12,000 cars of 
unshipped rail orders, or enough business to last for four 
weeks without counting the Government business to come 
in large volume. This is more than a normal amount of 
business and manufacturers express the wish to reduce 
order files considerably before taking on any large volume 
of new business impossible to deliver for several months. 
The redwood market is very strong, with an extremely 
good demand prevailing for silo and tank stock. The 
demand from the yards is somewhat light, but the call 
from the factories more than makes up for this. An in- 
crease in price in the near future is predicted, especially 
for the eastern part of the country. The coast shingle 
market is firm and a number of orders are being booked, 
purchasers seeming to fear the effect of the proposed 
strike of the shingle weavers. The demand for other 
species of shingles keeps up well and prices are firm. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


It is evident from the United States Government crop 
estimate that nature is doing her part toward supplying 
food for the people of this country and our allies. At 
the same time the people themselves have responded to 
the call of the nation to cultivate the lands more freely. 
The Government report clearly indicates that there will 
be foodstuffs for all, but there will be none to waste. 
Crop conditions are remarkably bright. The production 
of wheat, from present indications, will exceed that of a 
year ago, while the outlook for corn, even if the per 
acre yield falls short of present indi¢ations, is of an 
aggregate production in excess of anything in the history 
of the country because of the increased corn area. The 
oats crop, which is now approaching maturity, is by far 
the largest ever produced. J 

With these agricultural promises, and with the country 
now beginning to feel the stimulus produced by the free 
use of the $2,000,000,000 of centralized credit, repre- 
sented by the Government loan, there is ample justifica- 
tion for the expectation of better business conditions. 
By some this is regarded as the result of the first step 
toward inflation. Be that as it may, it is a necessary 
inflation and not one of a dangerous character. There 
is always a development resulting from participation in 
war that may be classed as inflation, because it is an 
artificial stimulation thru the free use of credit by the 
Government for purposes of destruction rather than 
creation. These developments, however, are not without 
their compensating features, and so long as the tendency 
to inflate is held in check by an attitude of conservatism 
in the business world the development itself does not 
contain any serious element of danger. 

The hesitating tendency that has been manifesting 
itself for several weeks is giving way under the pressure 
of a rapid and free circulation of credit and of an 
inerease in industrial activity in the eastern part of the 
country. The time is not far distant when the East will 
be pretty well loaded up with Government contracts, 
and the overflow will come to the West because of the 
ability to make earlier delivery. This in itself should 
take up the slack caused by the transference of a con- 
siderable amount of purchasing power from the indi- 
vidual to the Treasury Department. The most disap- 
pointing feature in the general situation at the moment 
is the shortage of live stock. This is not a war develop- 
ment, altho accentuated by the war. It is a tendency 
that has been manifesting itself for several years. 

Slowly investment conditions are righting themselves. 
Necessarily, the Government financing upset previous 
calculations and compelled a readjustment in investment 
values all along the line. Naturally, there is a difference 
of about 1 percent between the investment return on 
Government bonds and that on high-grade municipals, 
and a difference of about 2 percent between the invest- 
ment return on Government bonds and that on high-grade 
railroad bonds. When the Government decided to bring 


out a $2,000,000,000 issue of 34% percent bonds it was 
natural, therefore, that other outstanding bond issues 
should readjust themselves to the new investment condi- 
tion. It is obvious that a railroad bond could no longer 
be maintained on less than a 514 percent basis, and that 
a municipal would no longer be attractive at less than 
a 4% percent investment basis. 

Necessarily, it required time to accomplish this read- 
justment in values which invoived a considerable amount 
of shifting in ownership. It also involved considerable 
loss to those investment concerns that had contracted for 
bonds under the old investment conditions and still had 
the issues in their vaults. The Liberty Loan offering 
absorbed much of the surplus capital available and other 
issues were compelled to wait. Some of them even were 
thrown on the market in order to provide means for the 
purchase of Government bonds, and these had to be 
absorbed at a lower price and carried until the market 
for other than Government issues should begin to revive. 

There is always an element of investors that adhere 
to these various ciasses of securities. They hesitate 
during the readjustment period but begin to buy the mo- 
ment investment returns become attractive. That seems 
to be what is taking place now. The buying is still 
somewhat restricted, indicating that the readjustment in 
prices has not run its full course, but the investment 
buying revives slowly, and so long as it increases steadily 
the trend is in the right direction. 

There is another reassurance in this situation. It 
indicates rather clearly that there will be no further 
readjustment so far as investment values are concerned 
for a considerable period at least, for it is obvious that 
as long as the Government is able to float its loans on a 
3% percent interest basis the general investment market 
is not likely to be seriously affected. Naturally, the 
Treasury Department is eager to avoid any disturbance 
in investment values, if possible, and also to obtain the 
necessary credit for the conduct of the war without in- 
volving the necessity of a conversion of the present 
$2,000,000,000 loan into bonds bearing a higher rate of 
interest. 

There is every reason to believe that the United States 
Government will be able to float the next installment of 
the Liberty Loan without a change in the interest rate, 
and it would not be surprising if the remaining $3,000,- 
000,000 of the authorized $5,000,000,000 is placed on 
the 314 percent basis. This is a remarkable demonstra- 
tion in war financing, and it indicates the fundamental 
strength of this country and its credit. We are situated 
in a little different position from England, which here- 
tofore has enjoyed the reputation of having the premier 
credit of the world. This was the case when the war 
broke out, but England’s tremendous drain on her re- 
sources in order to care for her allies has necessarily 
weakened her position. England’s capacity to produce 
the things required by herself and her allies has been 


restricted and this has strengthened our position. The 
reason is clear. We have been the only country in the 
world to which the European allies could turn for sup- 
plies and foodstuffs during the war period. Japan has 
contributed much, but Japan’s resources are restricted 
by territorial limitations. 

Even as a belligerent, this country will continue to 
profit from our own credit transactions and those of our 
allies, because of our tremendous manufacturing capacity 
and our énormous production of foodstuffs. Our most 
serious handicap lies in the restricted ocean carrying 
capacity. Either we must build ships faster than the 
submarine warfare can destroy them, or we must put 
the submarine out of business. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to accomplish both, and it is inconceivable 
that with all the determined effort and inventive genius 
of America, Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia, 
not overlooking the smaller allies, some means can not 
be found to nullify the efforts of Germany’s submarine. 

The tremendous impetus that the distribution of all 
this fresh credit among American industries and pro- 
ducers will involve affords little justification for any 
feeling of pessimism in this country. Disappointments 
are bound to appear. Our arms are certain to meet with 
adversities at times. War naturally carries with it de- 
struction of life and property, but these are incidents 
that make victory worth while. There is another un- 
pleasant feature which, compared with the loss of life, 
however, is of less importance; namely, the burden <n- 
volved in defraying the cost of war. Taxation is just 
as necessary as is the flotation of a big loan. People 
are beginning to realize that heavy taxation is inevitable, 
also that the profits created by the war should contribute 
the bulk of the taxes. 

Business men seem to have been unnecessarily dis- 
turbed over the prospects of a heavy tax on excess profits. 
They were also seriously disturbed a few years ago on 
the prospects of a tax on incomes. The excess profit 
tax method is the fairest way to raise the necessary 
revenue to meet that part of the expenses of the war to 
be borne thru taxation. The tax on the excess profits 
practically makes the Government a party to the business 
which produces more than the average profit shown in 
the three years preceding the war. The Government’s 
interest in those profits increases as those profits pile 
up in amount. In other words, the Government figures 
that if it expends credit to stimulate business that will 
produce abnormal profits it is entitled to a large part of 
those profits. Nor is this division going to deprive 
business of the profits it has had heretofore. These 
thoughts are impressing themselves on the business mind 
and are less disturbing than they were a few weeks ago, 
The things now most to be desired are the quick, final 
determination of the revenue law policy and the putting 
of that policy into definite shape so that business can 
adjust itself to the new conditions. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Judge K. M. Landis, of Illineis, sentenced 108 slackers to a 
year in prison, denouncing them as “whining, bellyaching 
puppies.” 

The Illinois Bar Association has passed resolutions against 
appearing as counsel before draft exemption boards or to aid 
in obtaining appointments or promotions in the military serv- 
ice. ‘The Government has expressed the hope that the bar 
associations of all other States would take similar action. 


A 38,000,000,000 bushel crop of corn is under way. There 
has never before been such a crop grown. 

A young Greek of San Francisco after presenting the Red 
Cross with his touring car, his gold watch, his bank deposit 
of $521 and $25 in cash, all his worldly possessions, enlisted 
in the United States army. 


Troublesome activities of the I. W. W. have succeeded in 
closing one of the large mines in the district of Globe, Ariz. 

Men maimed in the war will have a chance to be re- 
educated in useful occupations at the Red Cross institute, 
New York. A fund to establish this has been started, with 
Jeremiah Milbank of New York, the first contributor, giving 
$50,000. 

Imma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, the notorious an- 
archists, were convicted in New York of conspiracy to obstruct 
the operation of the selective draft law. Their sentences call 
for two years in prison and a $10,000 fine. Both of the agita- 
tors are aliens. 

J. G. Phelps Stokes and his wife, Rose Pastor Stokes, two 
distinguished members of the Socialist party, are the latest 
recruits to the secessionists from that party, claiming to have 
“lost faith in the party as an effective instrument for ad- 
vancing the Socialist cause.” 


The War with Germany 


The certainty that the German Government had knowledge 
of the departure of the Pershing division and was thus able 
to intercept the transports with a large flotilla of submarines 
has refired the Government’s determination to rid the nation 
of German spies and root out Germany’s system of espionage, 
every Government agency taking part in the work. In the en- 
counter with the German U-boats, the American battleships 
convoying the troop transports succeeded in sinking one, and 
are reasonably certain of having sunk two others. Five tor- 
pedoes are known to have been directed at the transports, but 
the American ships escaped without the slightest damage.— 
President Wilson is giving serious consideration to the Zion- 
ist recommendation that one of the war aims of the United 
States shall be the establishment of a Jewish republic with 
Jerusalem as the capital—Reports from everywhere indi- 
cate that the Fourth of July of this year was an international 
holiday, it having been observed officially by many of the 
principal South American capitals, and even in such faraway 
places as Australia and New Zealand. Elaborate celebration 
of the day was made in London, and Paris, in particular, 
riotously acclaimed our troopers so recently arrived there.— 
A very significant fact has been brought out that not since 
April, 1915, has a British gun been captured by the Prus- 
sians on the western front.—In four days of fighting on the 
Galician front, the Russians in their new offensive have suc- 


ceeded in capturing over 18,000 Prussians, artillery and sup- 
plies.—July 5 dispatches inform that after the strongest 
offensive put forth at the French front since Verdun, the 
Germans were hurled back everywhere on an eleven mile 
front at Chemin des Dames, suffering a big loss and failing 
to take even one French soldier prisoner.—Not only has the 
new Russian offensive had the desired effects at the battle 
front, but it has fired the people at home thruout the whole 
of Russia with enthusiasm, who on July 5 wildly celebrated 
the success of their troops, which is resulting in surely unit- 
ing the strength of the revolution and assuring ultimate vic- 
tory for its principles. It is felt that with the restoration of 
the morale of the army nothing can make Russia go back. 
One Petrograd dispatch says, however, that the evil of frater- 
nizing between men of the Russian and German armies has 
not yet been completely wiped out. The same dispatch inti- 
mates that Hindenburg has arrived at the Galician front to 
superintend German operations against Russia.—Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg of Germany is scheduled to broach 
the peace terms subject again, which program usually follows 
a losing streak of the German armies and submarines.—In 
connection with the food control bill, the Senate in two sepa- 
rate votes went on record as favoring prohibition of the 
consumption as well as the manufacture of whiskey or other 
distilled liquors during the duration of the war. Wine and 
beer were exempted from the Senate’s position on prohibition, 
holding up final legislation on the question, as in the matter of 
confiscating 220,000,000 gallons of distilled beverages in bond 
now on hand, which, it is pointed out, would not conserve 
any grain.—American shipping losses due to submarine activ- 
ities during the first six months of 1917 amounted to nine 
times the losses of the two previous years, having reached 
the total of $9,200,000 since Jan. 1, 1917. 

President Wilson, to stop all food leakage to Germany thru 
neutrals, has issued a sweeping embargo against the exporta- 
tion of fuel, oils, grain and its products, feeds, meats, fats, 
iron and steel, arms, ammunition and explosives. All nations 
are included in the terms of the embargo, and a system of 
licenses is announced to control all shipments. President 
Wilson has announced that he has taken this action because 
“public safety requires that succor shall be prevented from 
reaching the enemy.’ While the embargo is levied against 
all countries, it is directed particularly against those neutral 
nations of Europe which have been supplying American prod- 
ucts to Germany. Licenses will be granted by the Govern- 
ment, thru the recently appointed Exports Council, for all 
proper shipments.—On July 9 it developed further that Pres- 
ident Wilson’s embargo policy is to ration the European 
neutrals with unprecedented rigor and cut off the shipment 
into Germany of all supplies save enough food for women and 
children of the enemy empire. The President, it is under- 
stood, took a firm stand against the proposals of the Allies 
to shut all food out of Germany. When the embargo policy 
was discussed with the Balfour commission from England, 
President Wilson insisted on humanitarian grounds that the 
neutral European countries be permitted to export to Ger- 
many their dairy products for the women and children.— 
Reports of July 9 indicate continued success of the Russian 
troops in their new offensive, Petrograd announcing the 
capture of several villages and more than 7,000 Germans west 
of Stanislau, in Galicia—A study and comparison of the 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


various reports from Berlin indicate a real crisis in internal 
affairs of the Central powers. Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s policy laid down a few days ago of no peace without 
indemnity and annexation seems to have raised storms of 
protest in some sections and of approval in others, and now 
the Kaiser is reported to have indorsed the Chancellor’s oppo- 
sition to peace without annexation or indemnity. Further, 
the new Austrian cabinet, of an existence of but two weeks, 
has resigned. And significant is the Kaiser’s invitation to 
all neutral envoys to a conference, reported to be scheduled 
for July 14. There are rumors, too, that the German Chan- 
cellor is about to retire. Another incident which is engag- 
ing attention was the: denouncement of the German ad- 
miralty and the pan-Germanists (the annexationists) by 
Mathias Erzberger, a prominent member of the clerical cen- 
ter, in a speech to the Reichstag, immediately after a trip to 
Vienna, where he had a long audience with the emperor of 
Austria.—The entire national guard and guard reserve of 
the country has now been called in to the colors by President 
Wilson’s proclamation of July 9, which declares in part “‘that 
all persons hereby drafted shall, on and from Aug. 5, stand 
discharged from the militia and be subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the regular army.” 

The value of the German mark is lessening, due to the war, 
which last week was held at a discount of 42 percent in 
Switzerland. The normal value of the mark is 23.82 cents; 
now it is worth only 14.11. To illustrate, the normal value 
of the Swiss franc is 19.8 cents. Before the war, therefore, 
100 marks would buy 123 francs in Switzerland. Now the 
same 100 marks will buy only 73. 


Washington 

Following an order forbidding the mails to the American 
Socialist of Chicago just recently, it is learned that Solicitor 
Lamar of the postoffice department and various postmasters 
have closed the mails to ten Socialist and radical publications, 
and to Tom Watson’s Jeffersonian. The publications are be- 
ing temporarily suppressed by postal officials under their 
interpretations of provisions of the espionage act. 


The trade balance in favor of the United States since 
the European war began te June 1. this year was $6,595,- 
000,000. Exports in May were valued at $551,000,000, a 
gain of nearly $21,000,000 over April. The total exports 
for twelve months, ended May 31, were valued at nearly 
$6,183,000,000, the highest figure ever recorded for one 
year. 


FOREIGN 


Discovery of a German plot to restroy Norwegian steamers 
by explosives has stirred the whole of Norway, and an anti- 
German feeling has been fanned to white heat. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Spain. The situation 
there is increasingly serious. With the approval of King 
Alfonso, constitutional guaranties have been suspended 
because of political intrigues against the throne. It is 
recognized that there are rumblings of revolution. 


Every trans-Pacific steamer arriving in Yokohama brings 
crowds of Russians returning to their native land. Most 
of the Russians are filled with the most radical social and 
political ideals. 
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NEED INTERPRETATION OF COMMISSION RULINGS 


Application of Rates Puzzles Lumber Shippers—Dis- 
trust Possible Attitude of Railroads 








CINCINNATI, OnIO, July 11.—Lumbermen and other 
shippers of this city and vicinity are much puzzled by the 
vagaries in the language of the most recent decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in so far as an 
intelligent interpretation of the so called ‘‘15 percent 
rate case’’ and the latest one, the ‘‘class scale case,’’ is 
concerned, and the Chamber of Commerce has referred the 
matter to the chief of its traffic bureau, Guy M. Freer, 
who makes this statement: 


Right upon the heels of the decision in the 15 percent rate 
case the commission handed down a decision late Saturday 
night called the “class scale case,” in which it said: ‘This 
case has no connection with the 15 percent rate case, where- 
in the carriers sought a general increase of 15 percent in their 
rates. This case is based solely upon conditions as they ex- 
isted before the effects of the European war and the act of 
Sept. 3, 1916, familiarly known as the Adamson act, were 
felt by the carriers.” 

The commission then purports, in the class scale case, to fix 
a set of rates in Central Freight Association territory, which 
is that district east of the Mississippi River, north of the 
Ohio River and, for rate making purposes, west of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo. The commission refused to accept the rates pro- 
posed by the railrodds, saying that they were not just and 
reasonable, and substituted a scale of its own, which, it said, 
it found to be just and reasonable. 

Now, the commission had definitely fixed the rates which 
were to ve applied to Cincinnati business beyond the confines 
of Central Freight Association territory in the 15 percent 
rate case, when it fixed the class rates as taking the New 
York-Chicago base. In this case the commission also said 
that intra-territorial rates should be increased to a propor- 
tionate basis. This automatically increased rates in that 
territory but no positive announcement of definite increases 
was made by the commission. 

In the class scale case the commission refuses to accept 
the railroad rates in effect, substitutes rates which it says 
are reasonable, at the same time allowing the carriers an 
abundant increase of rates, but says that the 15 percent case 
has nothing to do with the class scale case. 

Rates can not be cumulative in this instance, because the 
newest decision of the commission fixes the rates in Central 
Freight Association territory, and the 15 percent rate de- 
cision can not by any freak of imagination be made to apply 
cumulatively to the rates announced in the class scale case, 
when the latter were not in effect at the time the 15 percent 
rate case was announced. 


It is proposed to send Mr. Freer to Washington to see 
the commission and try to get from it an interpretation of 





The Canadian Government Railways, in addition to 
4,000 box and 1,000 stock cars ordered from the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co., have awarded contract to 
the National Steel Car Co. for 1,000 box cars. The 
Grand Trunk Railway has placed an order with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. for 1,000 composite box 
cars. The latter has a big repair job for the same 
road and has just been awarded a contract by the 
Erie Railroad for the repair of 250 vox and 250 gondola 
cars. The Pacific Electric Railway is building 300 
box cars in its own shops. The El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad has ordered 250 gondola cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Co, The Florida East Coast 
Railway is in the market for 100 ventilated box cars 
and the South Buffalo Railway for 300 steel gondolas. 
One thousand steel hoppers for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway and 500 gondolas for the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad have not been closed. 

The plan of the Council of National Defense for the 
Government to order 50,000 to 100,000 freight cars is 
still being discussed. 





WOMEN WORK SUCCESSFULLY IN PLANING MILL 


Twenty Handle Cut Stock in West Coast Plant— 
Employer Well Satisfied 


WEED, Cau., July 9.—That the Weed Lumber Co. is 
employing girls and young women in its sash and door 
factory at its big sawmill and door plant in this city has 
been told in the news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Twenty women are now employed handling cut 
stock, and the accompanying pictures give an excellent 
idea_of their appearance. Where is the young man who 
would not want to work at the Weed plant after seeing 
these pictures? Possibly J. M. White, who has charge of 
operations at Weed, had something of this sort in mind 
when he established girls in the cut stock department, 
in his effort to solve the problem of scarcity of labor. 

From the pictures it is evident that the wearing of 
overalls has not been resorted to, as in many other places 
where women are doing the work of men. It must be ad- 
mitted that cotton shirtwaists and aprons look much 
better from a masculine viewpoint. Mr. White advises 





GIRLS AND WOMEN IN SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 


its decisions in the hope of ascertaining what the definite 
rate is that the railroads are authorized to charge. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States also has given attention to the matter, 
and its latest circular to members under date of July 6 
Says: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has finally arrived 
at the decision that the percentage method of proposing ad- 
vances is a lazy man’s way of dealing with a serious matter. 
The commission has granted permission to make an advance 
in the class rates in Official Classification territory and 
specific advances on coal, coke and iron ore. What effect this 
decision will have on commodity rates will entirely depend 
on the attitude of the carriers. The railroads doubtless will 
undertake, now that they have an increase in class rates, to 
bring up all commodity rates, published as such for conven- 
ience of those using them, which, in fact, are class rates 
simply put into a special publication for ease in use. Lumber 
rates generally are sixth class, altho published as commodity 
rates. Of course, as long as there is a commodity rate, it 
has precedence over the classification rating whether it be 
htgher or lower than the class rate. That being the fact 
there is no legal question as to what rate applies on lumber, 
the commodity rate on which is the same as sixth class. The 
question is merely as to what the railroads will try to do, if 
anything, and what the commission will do when the railroads 
try to bring the commodity rates, now identical with class 
rates, up to the class rate figures that will be produced when 
the railroads apply the rule laid down for them by the com- 
mission’s decision that their class rates may be raised sub- 
stantially 15 percent. 


NO LARGE CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Some freight cars are being ordered, but judging 
from inquiries now before the builders there is little 
prospect of the big purchases which in normal times 
would follow a crop report like that issued by the 
Government this week. Inquiries, however, do not 
accurately gage the situation. It has been the prac- 
tice of the railroads, since the ‘material situation 
became so acute, to conduct their negotiations with 
unusual seerecy. Pending business probably exceeds 
the 2,500 to 3,000 cars on reported inquiries. 

Orders of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
for 3,800 cars and of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
2,225 cars, mentioned in newspapers this week, are 
not new business; in fact 1,500 of the 3,800 for the 
former railroad were placed prior to Jan. . 





URGES HUGE AIR FLEET TO WIN WAR 


One Hundred Thousand American Aviators Could 
Achieve Speedy Victory 


One of the most enthusiastic advocators of the great 
airplane construction program for the United States 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had the pleasure of 
coming across recently is F. J. Moss, president of the 
American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Moss 
firmly believes that no time should be wasted and that 
steps should be taken to instruct a great number of 
young Americans in aviation. He says: ‘‘I wish it 
were possible to have 100,000 aviators and pay them $500 
a month, which this nation could well afford to do.’’ 
He has been a careful student of the conduct of the war 
ever since its beginning and with the development of 
events has become more and more convinced of the 
necessity of building at least 100,000 airplanes and send- 
ing them to France. The French and British govern- 
ments have found that without air supremacy it is im- 
possible to advance and it is sheer murder to allow troops 
to advance. Perhaps his ideas are conveyed best in his 
own virile and crisp sentences as follows: 


Any man that has followed the events of the present great 
war must be impressed with one outstanding fact, and that is 
that in the final analysis victory will rest with the powers 
having command of the air; of this there is no shadow of 
doubt. Kitchener said: “One airplane is equivalent to 1,000 
infantrymen.” And he knew. ‘Think of the startling ratio. 
and yet every word that comes from the battle front in France 
supports Gen. Kitchener’s statement, and leads to the same 
conclusion. In the face of these facts, why is Congress hag- 
gling about $600,000,000 for airplanes after voting $7,000.- 
000,000 to be expended in other directions ? We shontll 
double or triple the amount. When I see our noble fellows 
drilling for trench warfare I am borne down with the thought 
that we are developing the method that means practically ex- 
changing man for man. Why not take the long end of the 
1,000 to 1 proposition? Send 100,000 airplanes to France 
and Americans to man them. Most of them will return un- 
harmed. The war would be won in sixty days and we will 
forever be immune from any foe. The loss of men and money 
will be nothing in comparison with what we are going into. 

It is stupid to say aviators can not be had, or that airplanes 
can not be built-in such large numbers. We have not tried. 
Provide the money, give proper authority to Mr. Coffin, or 
whoever is to have charge, with instructions to mobilize any 
industries necessary in the construction of airplanes, and 





OF WEED LUMBER CO. 


that the employing of girls and women is very satis- 
factory and without doubt it will be followed by other 
woodworking institutions of the West. Not many years 
ago women were employed in shingle mills of Washington 
packing shingles, and girls and women working in box 
factories are a common sight in all parts of the country. 





BIG ORDER FOR REDWOOD PIPE STAVE STOCK 


San Francisco, July 9.—A large and notable order for 
redwood lumber for export to South America has been 
booked by the Redwood Export Co. It calls for 2,800,000 
feet of rough clear California redwood pipe stave stock, 
for use in a hydroelectric development in the mining 
regions in Chile. The staves will be 4x6 inches, in lengths 
of from 10 to 20 feet. This large order was sold to the 
Braden Copper Co., which selected redwood for the con- 
struction of its giant pipe line in preference to all other 
woods after an exhaustive inquiry had been made by 
Hugh L. Cooper, one of the leading hydraulic engineers. 
The Redwood Export Co. turned the cutting of the order 
over to the mills of the California Redwood Association. 
President E. A. Selfridge, jr., will apportion the big order 
among the redwood mills that have the best facilities for 
readily turning out stock of this kind. A number of 
mills will be kept busy for some time in cutting and kiln- 
drying this redwood, which is to be all clear stock. It 
= about thirty “days to dry a charge of 4x6 redwood. 
‘This class of business is very desirable, and it is expected 
that an increase in the use of redwood pipe in Chile will 
follow. 

The Redwood Export Co., which took the order f. 0. b. 
mill ports, has agreed to ship the entire amount during 
the remaining months of this year. The loading will be 
done at Eureka and Mendocino County ports. The staves 
will be shipped to South America in the rough and worked 
to pattern after their arrival in Chile. 


The hydraulic pipe line, when completed by the Braden 
Copper Co., will be 80 inches in diameter and 30,000 feet 
in length. It is estimated that the entire hydroelectric 
installation will represent an investment of more than 
$1,000,000. 


THESE OF THE GENTLER SEX SUCCESSFUL IN HANDLING MEN’S WORK 


American business men will prove their ability to meet the 
situation. 

If we will concentrate our energies and money we can be 
turning out 1,000 airplanes a day in six months. Airplane 
equipment is necessarily light, and to transport 100,000 would 
be no great undertaking. The equipment for any army in- 
volves transporting ten tons for every soldier, requiring 1,250 
ships of 8,000 tons each for every million sofdiers placed on 
the French front. This in the face of the present submarine 
menace is too terrible to contemplate. Why not pursue the 
only logical policy that assures results with less than one 
hundredth part of the loss of life and expenditure of money? 

Let us get back of this proposition and take advantage of 
the means at our command, and the war will be won without 
miles of broken bodies. 


NEW FIRM TO USE INTERIOR WATERWAYS 


That the movement to utilize interior waterways for 
the handling of lumber. is bearing fruit is indicated from 
numerous sources. Some lumbermen have embarked on 
this project because they realize the saving in freight 
that can be secured and have needed no urging. Others 
are contemplating it as a patriotic endeavor and as the 
worth and need of interior waterways are more gener- 
ally understood this class is sure to grow. One of the 
firms that have needed no urging to utilize interior water- 
ways is the recently formed Horse Creek Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Corinth, Miss. One of the principals 
of that firm, Hubert F. Young, in writing to the AmeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN upon this subject has the following to 
say: : 

Noticing an article in your last issue urging or rather 

insisting that waterways. ‘be used as much as possible on 
freight transportation, we are pleased to advise you that the 
writer, together with George R. Hogg and C. Harris, of 
Hogg-Harris, St. Louis, has just organized the Horse Creek 
Lumber Co., with general office at Corinth, Miss., and Hogg- 
Harris as sales agents; timber and mills in Hardin County, 
Tennessee, with planing mill located at Duncan’s Landing, 
on the Tennessee River, and expects to make all shipments via 
river as far as St. Louis. 

We figure that this will release a freight car for every car 
of lumber we ship (about every twelve days), which in a 
year’s time will amount to quite a saving in car service. We 
believe that we are the first concern to use the Tennessee 
River extensively for moving pine lumber, as we will manu- 
facture nothing but short 2x4s. This together with the by 
put of the Hubert F. Young Lumber Co., now handled 


Hogg-Harris, will give them a capacity of about 35,000, ood 
feet of short 2x4s a year. 
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SAWMILL UNITS ARRIVE IN ENGLAND 


Woodsmen Are Already at Work—Demonstrate the 
Efficiency of American Methods 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Official announcement of the 
safe arrival in England of the New England lumber mill 
units has been received by the Massachusetts Committee 
on Publie Safety and by James J. Phelan, president of 
the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. and a member of the 
committee of lumbermen who organized and equipped 
hem at an expense of about $150,000. The news, con- 
tained in a code cablegram, was made public yesterday. 
\ previous announcement had been made that the 355 
jumberjacks and portable sawmill men had landed in 
‘ngland, but it was later learned that this story was 
based on the arrival there of the advance agent of the 
ambermen sent to make formal presentation to the British 
Government of the services of the expedition and perfect 
arrangements for the distribution and accommodation of 
the ten sawmill units. 

According to the arrangements previously made the 
ill units are already at work in the private parks and 
forests of Great Britain, making the chips and sawdust fly 
in demonstrating the tremendous efiiciency of American 
methods in getting out lumber. As one of the lumbermen 
ere who took a very active part in organizing the expe- 
dition said: ‘They will turn British trees into useful 
lumber so fast the wood will be still growing while the 
saws are ripping it into boards and scantlings.’’ 





LUMBER COMPANY FLOAT WINS PRIZE 


TacoMA, WASH., July 9.—One of the features of Ta- 
coma’s Fourth of July celebration, which drew the biggest 
crowd this year the city has ever seen, was an electric 
parade at night in which electricity was the feature of all 
the floats. First prize went to a local department store and 
second prize was awarded the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s float. One of the company’s big motor trucks was 
the vehicle and on the float were shown the front sections 
of great logs appearing as if just felled and divided by a 





ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER CO.’S PRIZE-WINNING FLOAT 


buzzing cireular saw that whirred in true sawmill style, 
while at the other end of the float appeared freshly cut 
lumber. The whizzing saw radiated red, white and blue 
cireles. Men in white were at each side of the saw car- 
riage. The float elicited much praise and was easily 
winner among the industrials. 





TAKE OVER HOUSE MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Housten, Trx., July 9.—By a deal consummated last 
week, the business of the T, J. Williams House Manufac- 
turing Co., dealer in wholesale lumber and_ sectional 
wooden houses, was purchased by E. L. Crain & Co., resi- 
dence builders. The Williams plant has just completed 
an order for 116 wooden houses for the Texas company 
to be shipped to Mexico, as reported in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is one of the newest propo- 
sitions of its character in this section of the country, Mr. 
Williams having patented a sysetm of wooden building 
which is enjoying quite a success. The plant will be en- 
larged under the new ownership and a large export busi- 
ness will be engaged in. 





INCORPORATE LARGE EXPORT CONCERN 


San Francisco, Cau., July 9.—W. Leslie Comyn and 
B. F, Mackall, of Comyn, Mackall & Co., San Francisco 
lumber exporters and shipping brokers, have returned 
from Puget Sound after having completed arrangements 
for leasing the Port Blakeley Mill Co.’s big sawmill at 
Port Blakeley, Wash., for a term of years from the Skin- 
ner and Eddy interests. 

Articles of incorporation were filed at Sacramento, 
Cal., last week by the Dominion Mills Co., with W. L. 
Comyn, B. F. Mackall, and Herbert Fieishhacker, all 
of San Francisco, as incorporators. The capital stock 
of the new corporation is $200,000, fully paid up. The 
lease of the Port Blakeley Mill Co. will be in the name 
of Dominion Mills Co., which will start up the plant 
at Port Blakeley about Aug. 1, after it has been over- 
hauled and a full crew of millmen has been secured. 


According to Mr. Comyn, it is expected that the output 
of this mill will be 100,000,000 feet of lumber a year, of 
which about 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 feet will be suitable 
for export. Much of the rest can be shipped to Alaska 
by water and to the East by rail and used at shipyards. 
The mill has a daily capacity of about 200,000 feet of 
lumber. The volume of Comyn, Mackall & Co.’s export 
business to Australia, India and other foreign countries 
is so great that the output of such a large mill is needed. 
Last year’s export shipments amounted to about 50,000,- 
000 feet and the firm has many millions of feet sold 
ahead for shipment during the next twelve months. 
Comyn, Mackall & Co. own the concern known as the 
Pacific Freighters, which owns fourteen large vessels, 
and they have a number of steam and sailing vessels 
under charter up to the latter part of 1918. 





NEW ENGLAND WOODS WORKERS ARE ENLISTING 


Recruits Are Signing Up in Boston—Work Rushed 
Without Red Tape 


Boston, Mass., July 11—Frank W. Rane, State for- 
ester of Massachusetts, authorized by the War Department 
to enlist men for the Tenth Reserve Engineers, the 
‘¢Forestry and Lumbering Regiment,’’ began actual sign- 
ing up of recruits on Monday of this week, and enlisting 
will continue until Sunday and possibly later in case an 
insufficient number of experienced woodsmen and saw- 
mill workers are obtained. Men are being accepted at 
once and sent to the training camps of the regiment. They 
are notified that their pay begins immediately and in 
addition they are being supplied with free transportation 
to the distant training camps. There is now no waiting 
around to be called, as has been the case with woodsmen 
who applied previous to this week and were registered 
after examination. No corporals or sergeants are being 
selected here, as Maj. W. B. Greeley, formerly of the 
United States Forest Service and now on the regimental 
staff, has telegraphed Mr. Rane that these’ non-commis- 
sioned officers will be picked out after observation at the 
camps. 


The announcement that this is the last chance for fel- 
lows who know woodswork and love it and who would 
rather serve their country along the lines in which they 
are best qualified than by fighting in the trenches is 
bringing an encouraging response from such men in New 
England. Aiding State Forester Rane in the recruiting 
work are Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Morestry Association; Forrest H. Colby, State forest 
commissioner of Maine, Augusta; J. S. Benedict, United 
States Forest Service, Gorham, N. H.; E. C. Hirst, State 
forester of New Hampshire, Concord; W. O. Filley, State 
forester of Connecticut, New Haven. 

From present indications New England will contribute 
a larger number of its skilled woodsmen for its extent of 
territory than any other section of the country. This 
means that the New England lumbering industry, already 
suffering from a positive shortage of more than five thou- 
sand men, and only recently depleted of 355 of its very 
best woodsmen and mill men by the sawmill units sent to 
England, will now suffer still further losses, to say 
nothing of the hundreds soon expected to enter the ranks 
of the national army. 


DROUTH STIMULATES SILO SALES IN ARGENTINA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—Consul William: Daw- 
son, jr., in writing from Rosario, Argentina, in April, 
places emphasis upon the growing interest in that dis- 
trict in American farm equipment, particularly silos, the 
demand for which was greatly stimulated by the long 
drouth which caused the farmers very forcibly to realize 
the advantages of silos. Varied types are in the mar- 
ket in the Rosario district. Wooden silos unfortunately 
have blown.down in several cases, and whether or not 
this was due to ignorance on the part of those erecting 
them or the type built of wood, considerable work will 
have to be done before wooden silos oceupy the posi- 
tion that they should have. He adds that little progress 
was made during 1916 in the erection of grain elevators, 
but that the projects have not been abandoned by any 
means altho it is not probable that many will be built 
until the European war is over. 








NEW LUMBER CARRYING RAILROAD IS DEDICATED 


Line Will Develop Great Oregon Timber Area—A 
Possible Government Dependence 


KLAMATH Fats, OrE., July 9.—The dedication of the 
Oregon, California & Eastern Railway was celebrated at 
Klamath Falls July 3 with large numbers present, not 
only from interior Oregon, which will be reached by this 
line, but also from interested cities on the Coast. The 
completion of this important system will furnish a second 
rail line down the length of the Pacific coast and its con- 
struction thus becomes a move of national preparedness. 
The transportation of troops in time of war is more 
certain, should one route be crippled. By connecting the 
terminals of five different trunk lines entering Oregon 
from different directions, it will make possible the devel- 
opment of the largest fertile area and timber tracts now 
entirely undeveloped at a time when the argricultural and 
lumber resources of the nation are necessary to its very 
existence. 

Robert E. Strahorn, the country’s greatest living rail- 
road builder, was importuned by communities thruout the 
State to undertake the venture and he has safely piloted it 
thru the months of engineering and preparation. 

The venture has been launched thru the enterprise and 
push of men and women of Klamath Falls, a city of 5000, 
heartily supported by the timber interests of this locality, 
H. D. Mortensen, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., taking 
an active part since the first. 

The lumber companies realize the vast importance of 
this road, as the two new box factories which have just 
got under way and the several new mills lately installed 
around Klamath Falls will in the future depend largely 
on these lines to haul their materials. 

The first dirt was turned by Mrs. Robert E. Strahorn 
and two pioneer women, Mrs. George McDonald and Mrs. 
Frank Arant, the two latter being the oldest living white 
women residents in Klamath County. The women of the 
1000 Club were also asked to participate in the ceremony 
as a token of appreciation of their untiring efforts in 
behalf of the railroad. 

Following this dramatic and distinctive part of the 
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ROBERT E. STRAHORN PLACING THE SILVER SPIKE 


program the silver spike was driven by Mr. Strahorn, 
assisted by George Palmer Putnam, representing Governor 
Withycombe and the State at large, each striking the spike 
alternately with a decorated sledge hammer. These were 
followed in turn by Waldo D. Payne, vice president of the 
Hill lines, Bishop Matthew Simpson Hughes, of Portland, 
and representatives of all central and eastern Oregon, 
Lake County, Silver Lake, Spokane, Seattle, Uncle Sam, 
and Charles Hood for the Indian reservation giving the 
last strokes. School girls then decorated the completed 
section of track with American flags. 

Klamath County has what is universally admitted to be 
the largest body of yellow pine, or more properly spoken 
of as California white pine, on the earth’s surface. The 
monthly pay roll for the mills operating here last season 
was $125,000 and will be increased this season to $160,000. 

Pine is increasing in popularity the world over and 
this insures good markets, while its growing scarcity in 
other localities guarantees good prices. One feature of 
the lumber industry here which appeals to many manu- 
facturers is that the timber on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation (8,000,000,000 feet) and several billion feet in 
the forest reserves can be secured by operators here and 
paid for when cut, obviating the payment of taxes until it 
is manufactured. 

It would surely seem in the face of these facts that one 
of the world’s greatest lumbering centers is bound to 
grow up here and the rapidity with which it grows depends 
to a large extent upon the enterprise of the people them- 
selves, and this spirit has been remarkably shown by a 
small community of people that raised nearly half a mil 
lion dollars for the construction of the first twenty miles 
of new railroad which will tap the immense forests of 
this inland empire. 





ALTHO there are 300 sawmills in Costa Rica, about 
seventy-five were in operation during 1916 and produced 
an average of 40,000 feet board measure of lumber daily. 
One mill in San Jose has a daily output of 10,000 feet. 
The mills are practically all controlled by Americans. 
re hoaec the first dry kiln in the republic is being 

uilt. 
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PUSHING WORK ON BIG CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 


Contractors and Government Speeding Necessary Materials to Prominent Sites—Heavy Orders for Lumber Made and in 
Prospect—Union Labor Gives a Discordant Note 


CHICAGOANS AWARDED CONTRACT FOR 
15,000,000 FEET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—Edward Hines and the 
committee of Chicago lumbermen have been awarded 
the entire contract for furnishing 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the construction of the large wooden barracks at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. The element 
of time was the deciding factor and the Navy Depart- 
ment will pay a differential of $65,000 over the mill price 
on 12,000,000 feet in order to get the material in the 
shortest possible time. 

The lumber committee is understood to have recom- 
mended that 3,000,000 feet be given to local yards and 
the balance to the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 
This would have involved an extension in time of from 
one week to ten days which thé Bureau of Yards and 
Docks was unwilling to grant in the existing emergency. 
The Chicago committee appealed to the Navy Depart- 
ment and won out. 


Lumber for Cantonments Moving Forward Rapidly 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 11.—According to reports 
reaching the lumber committee here, lumber for canton- 
ment construction is now moving rapidly toward virtually 
all of the sites. A report from Annapolis Junction, where 
mostly North Carolina pine will be used, states that a 
small number of carpenters are being held there await- 
ing the arrival of lumber, which will be received within 
a few days in large quantities. 

Because of the accessibility of the North Carolina 
pine mills to several of the cantonment sites, the Emer- 
gency Bureau of the North Carolina Pine Association has 
within the last weeks placed orders for 60,000,000 feet. 
This includes some material for construction at naval sta- 
tions. 

The Washington offices of the emergency bureau lose 
no time when orders are received. For example, the 
North Carolina Pine bureau received an order at 7 0’clock 
last night for 2,000,000 feet to be shipped to Syracuse, 
N. Y., where an extension is being built to the quarters 
for the new regular army units being organized. Orders 
were placed for the stuff by telegraph and the matter dis- 
posed of by 11 o’clock. 

The Southern Pine bureau has placed orders for about 
85,000,000 feet of cantonment stuff, a large proportion 
of which is on the way or delivered. The lumber is being 
sent forward as required by the contractors at the camp 
sites for which southern pine mills are furnishing the ma- 
terial. In view of the large cut of the southern pine 
mills and the hard work which some leaders from that 
section have put in here in codperating with the quarter- 
master general’s office and the lumber committee, the 
proportion of yellow pine moving toward cantonment 
sites undoubtedly is relatively small. The southern pine 
people were the first on the ground and have rendered 
highly valuable service to the Government. 

All other associations have done their bit from time to 
time and done it well. All are deserving of commenda- 
tion. 

The first trainload of Douglas fir lumber should have 
arrived at Des Moines by this time. Lynde Palmer, in 


charge of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Emergency Bu- - 


reau, said today that Douglas fir will arrive at Des Moines 
at the rate of twenty-five carloads a day. Advices reach- 
ing Mr. Palmer are that things are moving smoothly 
so far as this lumber is concerned. The Douglas fir 
people are known te be anxious to make a record on the 
Des Moines job, and with the active codperation of the 
Northern Pacific Railway are in a fair way to do so. 
Delivery of lumber from the north Pacifie coast to Des 
Moines in six days is something entirely new. 

It can not be said that the cantonment work is mov- 
ing with clock-like regularity and smoothness. There 
have been hitches here and there and more may be ex- 
pected. It is a big job and covers a large area. But 
the obstacles to progress have been largely removed, 
plans are now definitely settled as to all essentials and 
the organization of the work improves from day to 
day. 

There will be a large demand for lumber for war 
purposes outside of the sixteen cantonment camps and 
the various other forms of camps heretofore announced. 
From time to time new orders will be placed. For exam- 
ple, it is known that at least two large camps will have 
to be constructed on the Atlantic coast for the accommo- 
dation of troops prior to embarkation. The Government 
will make no formal announcement as to the location or 
size of these camps at present. It is fair to infer that 
they will approximate the new army cantonments in 
size. 

It is now estimated that the work on the Jamestown 
(Va.) naval training station and base will require 
about 15,000,000 feet of lumber. This is in the heart of 
North Carolina pine territory and naturally will go to 
mills cutting that lumber. The North Carolina emergency 
bureau is listing every mill or lumberman in its terri- 
tory that can ‘‘deliver the goods’’ and states specifi- 
cally what can be furnished and when. 

Edward Hines and a committee of Chicago lumber- 
men and contractors conferred with the lumber commit- 
tee and Navy Department officials this week regarding 
the contract for lumber for the wooden barracks to be 
constructed at the Great Lakes Training Station, where 
accommodations for 15,000 men are to be ultimately pro- 
vided. 

The plan has been to place orders for Government 
mills direct with the mills, eliminating both wholesalé 
and retail men wherever possible, and giving the Gov- 








ernment the full benefit of mill price. A definite deci- 
sion has not yet been reached by the lumber committee, 
which will make a recommendation to the Navy Depart- 
ment in the premises, The constructing officials of the 
Navy Department—Bureau of Yards and Docks—of 
course will have the final say. It is entirely probable 
that part of the order may be placed with Chicago yards. 

The North Carolina Woods Products Co., of Asheville, 
has been awarded the entire contract for the construc- 
tion of barracks on the Jamestown site to accommodate 
5,000 men. This contract was originally divided with a 
Richmond firm. 

The lumber committee has heard nothing officially and 
definitely regarding the sixteen National Guard camp 
sites, which must be made ready within a few weeks, 
since the President has issued his formal proclamation 
drafting the guard into the Federal service on Aug. 5. 
It does not follow that the men must be assembled in 
the sixteen division camps immediately after that date, 
but the work must be well in hand in the very near 
future. 

It has been stated that accommodations will be pro- 
vided at each of the sixteen camps for 35,000 men and 
probably 10,000 animals. Many buildings must be erected 
and large quantities of lumber will be required. 

The dimension stuff for the Battle Creek cantonment 
is being furnished by Edward Hines from a Mississippi 
yellow pine mill. This is not a large order and covers 
the longer stuff—4x4-10, 4x4-18, 2x6-24 ete. 

Most of the sash and doors have been ordered for the 
cantonments. The bulk of these orders was placed in 
the upper Mississippi Valley, where the industry largely 
centers. The sash and door people came to Washington 
and assisted in working out the specifications so that 
standard sizes would be accepted, thus reducing the cost 
to the Government and shortening the time of delivery. 
They named a price that is said by members of the lum- 
ber committee to reflect great credit upon them and has 
made sash and door manufacturers in other sections 
hustle to meet. 


DENIES THAT GOVERNMENT IS PAYING 
EXCESSIVE PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11.—Col. Isaac W. Littell, of 
the quartermaster corps, in charge of cantonment con- 
struction, today issued a vigorous statement in reply to 
a persistent campaign in certain newspaper apparently 
designed to hamper and embarrass the Government in 
the work of providing shelter for the new national army. 
Colonel Littell said: 


Under such headings as Government hurting business, dis- 
turbing the labor market etc., a series of editorials and news 
items are appearing which are extremely pernicious. They 
charge in effect that the contractors for the cantonments 
are paying more for material and for labor than is _neces- 
sary in order that they may thereby increase the profit to 
themselves, which is figured upon the basis of a percentage 
on the cost of the operation, and they imply that this office 
has taken no precautions and is doing nothing to prevent 
this deliberate fraud on the part of the contractors. 

Such articles are written either with a reckless disregard 
of truth or a deliberate purpose to hamper the Government 
in this work. The contractors for building cantonments 
were chosen with the greatest care. The War Department 
had the assistance of the Council of National Defense in 
making the selections, and in every instance the contractors 
have had the widest experience and enjoy the highest repu- 
tation in their communities. 

The War Department has taken every precaution to safe- 
guard the interest of the Government in the carrying out 
of these contracts. A _ provision is contained in each con- 
tract which prevents the contractor from making any de- 
parture from the standard rate of wages being paid in the 
locality; also the work is being done with the consent and 
approval of the Government. The prices paid for the vari- 
ous materials which go into the construction must by the 
terms of the contract receive the approval of responsible 
= of the Government before any purchase is 
made. 

In the methods adopted by this office in carrying out 
these contracts all material is carefully inspected both as 
to quality and amount, and an accurate record of the hours 
of labor of every employee on the job is made by repre- 
sentatives of this office. Of course, the calling of approxi- 
mately 100,000 men to build these cantonments must neces- 
sarily disturb the labor market in the localities from which 
they are called. Some inducements must be offered employees 
to do this temporary rush work, which in most cases must 
be done at a distance from their homes. Consequently an 
increase in wages is about the only method that can be 
employed to secure the necessary number of mechanics and 
laborers. However, it has rarely been found necessary to 
consent to the increase of wages more than 10 percent 
above the prevailing rate in any locality, and not only is 
every reasonable method being used to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Government but the greatest care is being exer- 
cised to the end that the temporary withdrawal of this 
great number of workmen from the private work in which 
they are engaged shall disturb general business conditions 
as little as possible. 





OFFICIALS OF CONSTRUCTION AT CANTON- 
MENTS NAMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—The following-named 
quartermaster officers are in active charge of construction 
work at the sixteen big cantonment camps for the new 
national army: 


DEE PORN. 0 a wesa Se eee Capt. Edward Canfield, jr. 
Yaphank, L.T...... -.....Maj. O’Kelly Williams Meyer 
Wrightstown, N. J......... .-Maj. Harry C. Williams 
Annapolis Junction, Md......Maj. Ralph Fenne Proctor 
Petersburg, Va....... +eee-...Capt. Frank B. Edwards 
Soret 985: 245.5)... cas ack kssteesee Maj. William Couper 
Atlanta, Ga..............Maj. James Norman Pease 


Chillicothe, Ohio.......... cone h eee Capt. Ward Dabney 
Louisville, Ky...........Maj. Frank Elmer Lamphire 
Battle Creek, Mich............Maj. Earle Bell Morden 
Rockford, Ill.................Maj. Donald H. Sawyer 
Little Rock, Ark.................Maj. John R. Fordyce 
.++e.+.Maj. Willard A. Butler 


Des Moines, Iowa...... 





RL RU GY SARANS «oie oicic alas cea Capt. Frank J. Horman 
Ft. Sam: Houston, Tex........< Capt. George E. Thorne 
American Lake, Wash............ Capt. David L. Stone 


Names have been assigned cantonments in the eastern 
department of the army as follows: 

Second national army division, Camp Long Island, Yap- 
hank, L. I., N. Y.; third national army division, Camp 
Wrightstown, Wrightstown, N. J.; fourth national army 
division, Camp Admiral, Annapolis Junction, Md.; fifth na- 
tional army division, Camp Virginia, Petersburg, Va. 

Mail, telegrams, express and freight for the canton- 
ments should be addressed by the camp designation, ex- 
cept that freight for Camp Long Island is still to be 
billed Yaphank, L. I. Naming the cantonments has 
been entrusted to the several departments’ commanders. 


~ 





~~ 


PLAN CONSTRUCTION ON MAINE CANTONMENT 
SITE 


Brewer, MeE., July 10.—Plans are under way for the 
construction of a great army concentration camp here for 
the accommodation of New England national guard units 
and for future national army contingents drafted after 
the first 625,000 are in training. Gen. Clarence R. 
Edwards, U. S. A., commanding the northeastern depart- 
ment, has just returned to his Boston headquarters after 
inspecting the site handy to Brewer and Bangor railroad 
terminals and comprising upward of twelve thousand 
acres. ‘‘Tdeal,’’? was his comment after a thoro inves- 
tigation. It is unofficially understood that the general 
has sent a recommendation to the War Department endors- 
ing the plan. As at present outlined, the proposed ecanton- 
ment will be very nearly as large as that at Ayer, Mass., 
and to build it would require upward of fifteen million 
feet of lumber. Besides excellent railroad facilities, this 
site has direct water communication with the Atlantic by 
way of the Penobscot River and is also close to a number 
of big lumber mills. The Government is paying $1.50 an 
acre annual rental for the Ayer site and the land here is 
offered for the same price or less, with an option of 
purchasing outright. General Edwards is understood to 
favor northern sites for additional army cantonments inas- 
much as the climate will be more nearly like that’ the 
soldiers will experience along a large section of the allied 
trenches in Europe, whereas life during the training 
period in southern cantonments is liable to prove somewhat 
enervating to the citizen soldiers. In view of the fact 
that high army officials expect to see at least two million 
men in training within the coming year, local lumbermen 
and others interested are fairly confident that the Brewer 
site will be accepted by the Government. 





A THOUSAND WOODEN BUILDINGS, PLAN 

Houston, Tex., July 10.—Altho the national guard 
encampment here will be largely a tented city, the number 
of wooden buildings will run up to at least 1000, aceord- 
ing to J. W. Link, who has just returned from Washington, 
where he conferred with officials of the war department 
regarding the preliminary work of mobilization. 

Mr. Link was informed that the mess halls, of which 
there will be 350, will be constructed of wood, as will be 
a similar number of shower bath quarters and _ stables, 
storehouses and various other buildings, which will neces- 
sarily have to be more or less permanent. Mr. Link said: 

It has not been definitely decided whether some of the 
quarters for the men are to be of wood, altho quarters for the 
troops which have not their own equipment will probably be 
of wood. A number of wooden latrines will be built to care 
for the sewerage of the camp. 

General Parker, in command of the southern depart 
ment, with headquarters at San Antonio, is expected in 
Houston at an early date to close up the leases for the 
camp site, after which the army engineers will lay out 
the camp. Troops are expected to reach here about the 
middle of August. 


UNION OFFICIALS SHOW UNBOUNDED 


DISLOYALTY 

Ayer, Mass., July 10.—The four thousand carpenters 
and other workers employed here in the construction of the 
cantonment for the northeastern contingent of the national 
army have proved their patriotism by threatening to strike 
unless their overtime pay for more than eight hours work 
in twenty-four is raised from one and one-half times the 
regular rate to twice the regular pay. The Plumbers’ 
Union of Boston voted to strike last night and all its 
members employed here went. out this morning. Labor 
union men are boasting that the strike will spread thru 
the ranks of all the union carpenters, building trades- 
men and laborers of every sort unless they get everything 
they demand. The fact that the Government wants the 
cantonment ready for troops as quickly as possible and 
that delay may mean national peril appears to worry the 
unpatriotic union officials not at all. 

Their conduct and sentiments are in striking contrast 
to that of the lumbermen who have spent time and money 
generously for the country to get the required 16,000,000 
feet of lumber to Ayer with the greatest possible speed 
and at the least possible cost to the Government. To do 
this many of the New England lumbermen are turning 
away profitable business offered on private account and 
bending every resource of their plants toward the effort 
to break all previous speed records in manufacturing and 
shipping the immense quantity of boards, planks, dimen- 
sion and finish needed to complete the hundreds of build- 
ings now under way. 

The Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety is 
striving to prevent a general strike by adjusting differ- 
ences between the unions and the government’s contractor. 
The work already is short-handed and efforts were being 
made the last few days to recruit another thousand ex- 
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perienced men to rush the work faster. Several store- 
houses and two barracks for the artillery already have 
been completed, but the work will have to be speeded up 
further to keep ahead of the heavy volume of lumber 
deliveries now attained by the lumbermen thru the efli- 
cient codperation of the railroads, 





SCHEDULE OF PAYMENTS ANNOUNCED 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 9—The War Department has 
authorized this statement, which is of interest to con- 
tractors:and all concerned in the construction of canton- 
ment camps: f 

Cantonment builders are to be paid daily for material in- 
spected .and accepted by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army; weekly for purposes of pay roll, and monthly on the 
ninth of each month, for all other bills not settled for in the 
daily payments. This was the announcement made today by 
Col. I. W. Littell, of the Quartermaster Corps, who is in 
charge of cantonment construction, 

This decision is the result of a suggestion offered by the 
General Munitions Board that there has been delay between 
the forwarding of invoices for materials shipped on Govern- 
ment order and the date of payment therefor. It will, it is 
believed by the munitions board, hasten building constructino 
and encourage contractors to arrange for the speediest con- 
struction possible of the national cantonments. 


ee 


BEGINNING WORK ON ANNAPOLIS JUNCTION 
CANTONMENT 


BautimorE, Mp., July 9.—Work on the army canton- 
ment to be established at Annapolis Junction, seventeen 
miles from Baltimore, has begun, and about 1,000 men 
are clearing and grading the site, which embraces ap- 
proximately 2,400 acres, about half of this being taken 
up with barracks and other buildings, and the rest as 
drill grounds, rifle ranges and for other purposes. Lum- 
ber has begun to arrive in quantities and a beginning 
has been made on some of the buildings; in fact, the 
first permanent structure has been completed. It is to 
be used as officers’ quarters. A temporary building 
has also been finished. It is for a construction gang of 
about 350 men. 

Much of the lumber used thus far has come from the 
local yards, among those that have made shipments be- 
ing the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co. and the James 
Lumber Co. The officials of railroads have given in- 
structions that lumber for the cantonment shall have 
precedence over other freight, even perishables being 
sidetracked in order that the materials for the camp 
shall have a clear way. It is only necessary for a lum- 
ber coneern to show that it has an order from the Gov- 
ernment, and all the ears needed are promptly fortheom- 
ing. The cantonment business is in fact receiving more 
attention than anything else just now, and there is every 
prospect that the construction work will suffer no in- 
terruption for lack of supplies of materials. 








WELL PREPARED TO FILL CANTONMENT 
ORDERS 

RaeicH, N. C., July 9.—The selection of a point near 
Fayetteville in Cumberland County, North Carolina, for 
an army cantonment to accommodate 25,000 to 30,000 
men and covering over 3,000 acres, means much to the 
lumber manufacturers of this section, who are already 
flooded with more orders than they have been able to 
deliver. There is not likely to be any serious difficulty 
or delay in the work of construction of houses ete., be- 
‘ause there are many small lumber concerns and many 
more portable sawmills springing up in this section, which 
will be able largely to supply the demand for much of 
the material needed and will be in position to give the 
Government preference in filling orders and will gladly 
do so under the circumstances. 





LANDS LARGE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 9.—One of the largest contracts 
ever landed by a North Carolina firm was secured by the 
Carolina Wood Products Co., of Asheville, last week, when 
D. B. Morgan, general manager of the company, signed a 
contract to build all the wooden barracks buildings at the 
big naval training station on the site of the old James- 
town Exposition. Mr. Morgan, together with KE, A. 
Fonda, manager of the house department, C. J. Morrow, 
manager of the lumber department, and William F., 
Krable spent ten days in Washington before the contract 
was landed, and the ability of this quartet to answer 
every question, furnish almost instantly any estimates 
required, and to be able to put facts and figures before 
the war and navy departments, landed the contract for 
the Wood Produets company and places Asheville on the 
map as a manufacturing center. 

Some idea of the importance of the contract can be 
gained from the fact that Seeretary Daniels has publicly 
proclaimed that the training station at Jamestown is to 
be the model training camp of the world. All the build- 
ings, of which there are 136 of various sizes, are to be 
constructed entirely of wood, with the exception of the 
conerete piers, and the wood will be principally North 
Carolina pine and North Carolina hardwoods. The con- 
tract is understood to call tor an expenditure of $6,000,- 
000, and may reach $10,000,000 before completion. 

The Carolina Wood Products Co. is one of the largest 
companies of its kind in the South and has vast lumber 
and other facilities for undertaking such contracts. The 
company keeps on hand several million feet of eut lum- 
ber at all times, and its timber holdings are among the 
largest in the country. In addition to the vast resources 
of the company, it is situated here at Asheville, right in 
the center of one of the greatest hardwood fields in the 
world, and there will be no difficulty in getting any amount 
of lumber required. 

Mr. Morgan, the manager of the company, also hints 
at the establishment of a factory here for the manufac- 
ture of standardized parts for airplanes, using the famous 
spruce and hemlock of this section, which combine tough- 
ness and elasticity with light weight to a remarkable 
degree. Walnut is also used in this connection, and 
considerable of that valuable wood is located in the west- 
ern North Carolina mountains. The understanding is 
that action on contracts for these parts awaits only the 
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standardizing of an airplane motor and as it has been 
publicly stated that the airplane motor will be standard- 
ized within the next sixty days the building of airplane 
parts here can practically be expected within ninety days. 

Mr. Morgan also intimated that the company has other 
large contracts in mind, but would not say what they 
were. He said enough, however, to lead to the idea that 
some of the various army cantonments might be among 
the contracts considered. 





AVIATION CAMP IS RISING RAPIDLY 

Dayton, Ouro, July 9.—The building of the great avia- 
tion camp in this city is progressing rapidly as a triumph 
for the lumber industry in every way. The building of 
the camp in strict accordance with Government specifica- 
tions in an absurdly short time has called the best in the 
lumbermen to the fore. The manner in which lumbermen 
rallied to the work has been marvelous in many ways and 
indications point to its completion on schedule time. 

S. 8S. King, president of the Dayton Lumber Trade Ex- 
change and also of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., is at the head of the project. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
The camp is being located on ground which is under the 
control of the Miami Conservacy Board, which has a plan 
of flood prevention in the Miami Valley. The conserv- 
acy board offered the ground to the Government. 

Abcut fifteen farmhouses and other farm building will 
have to be removed to give a large open space which will 
cover approximately 2,500 acres. The entire ground is 
to be cleared of fences and underbrush. Likewise many 
magnificent trees will have to be felled and the stumps 
removed. The ground will be rolled with huge steam 
rollers in order to make it as smooth as a tennis court. 

The hangar capacity of the field will be 240 flying ma- 
chines. The quarters for the men and officers are not 
shacks, but well constructed wooden structures with dou- 
ble floors. They are to be covered on the outside with 
shiplap sheathing and heavy building paper. The interior 
is to be covered with dressed and matched siding. In 
order to save time the interior is to be lined with plaster 
board. 

Some of the features will be an entire electric plant, 
waterworks and a sewage disposal plant. Quarters for 
more than 1,000 enlisted men will be constructed. It is 
estimated that the lumber required for the building 
of the camp will exceed 7,500,000 feet. The lumber is 
being secured thru the Southern Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau at New Orleans. The entire camp is to be com- 
pleted within sixty days from the time of starting. 





PLACE LARGE ORDERS FOR CANTONMENT 
STCCK 

Tacoma, WASH., July 9.—Orders were placed yester- 
day by the American Lake army cantonment contractors 
with George 8. Long and J. T. Gregory, of the fir emer- 
gency committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Agsso- 
ciation, for another 12,000,000 feet of lumber for 433 
buildings at the Tacoma post, for immediate delivery. The 
order is being distributed among the mills. This makes a 
total of 17,000,000 feet ordered by the American Lake con- 
tractors during the last week, all for delivery at once. 
Besides this, an order for 8,000,000 feet has been placed 
with Messrs. Long and Gregory for distribution among 
the mills for immediate delivery to the Des Moines ean- 
tonment. This is approximately 25,000,000 feet ordered 
within eight days’ time, and about 10,000,000 feet are yet 
to be ordered. As many of the orders for material for 
the American Lake eantonment as they can handle are 
being given to mills in Tacoma and immediate vicinity, 
so that the lumber may be hauled by army trucks to the 
post. 


Work on some of the buildings is lagging today because 
of shortage of lumber due to a controversy reported be- 
tween some of the mills and Government inspectors. Some 
lumber was sent back to one Tacoma mill and the in- 
spectors were sent to the mill to pass on stocks before 
it was loaded on the army trucks. The mill is reported 
to have refused to load the trucks under those conditions. 
The millmen charge inexperience on the part of some of 
the men employed as inspectors and assert they are un- 
reasonable in their demands, expecting each piece of lum- 
ber to attain certain standards instead of taking an 
average. 

It is likely that the pipe for the water systems at all 
the sixteen cantonments, but at least for the western ones, 
may be ordered from wood-stave pipe manufacturers in 
Tacoma and vicinity. In response to a request from the 
war department Messrs. Long and Gregory Tuesday fur- 
nished it with price quotations from local wood pipe 
manufacturers. An order has already been placed with 
the Washington Pipe & Foundry Co., of Tacoma, for 
66,100 feet of wooden pipe, 49,300 feet of 12-inch and 
16,800 feet of 16-inch, for the permanent system at the 
American Lake eantonment. Excellence of the wood stave, 
as well as price, quality and quick delivery were consid- 
ered in placing the order. 

A further use of fir for the eantonment has been prac- 
tically decided upon by the substitution of five 200,000- 
gallon wooden water tanks for one big concrete reservoir 
originally proposed for the permanent water system. 

The Hurley-Mason Co., post contractor, has installed 
an electrically operated cutting mill on the ground for 
sawing and shaping and it began work Thursday. John 

H. Fleming, formerly with the Hewitt-Lea-Funk Co., is 
in charge of the mill, and Charles R. Farmer in charge of 
assorting and distributing the lumber. The mill has two 
band saws, two rip saws and twelve cutoffs. Approxi- 
mately 100 types of buildings will be constructed in the 
cantonment. 


CANTONMENT MATERIAL HANDLED WITH 
DISPATCH 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 11.—Some indication of how 
lumbermen ean do ‘‘their bit’’ in a national emergency 
with startling speed and efficiency is being shown by the 
work of the Hemlock Manufacturers’ Emergency Bureau, 
which is handling the work of supplying 25,000,000 feet 
cf lumber for the Government. This lumber is to be 
used in construction of the army cantonment at Rock- 
ford, Il., and is coming from the mills of Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. The new bureau was organized on a 
week’s notice, including in that time a trip of the exeeu- 
tive committee to Washington to close arrangements for 
prices on the lumber to be furnished. The first order 
was sent out by telegraph to the lumber mills and the 
first ears arrived June 30 and July 1, while other orders 
since placed are being handled with equal expedition. 
These facts have just been revealed as members of the 
bureau would make no promises until there was definite 
assurance that the speed program could be carried out. 
The emergency bureau, formed at the request of the war 
department and the executive committee, includes Edward 
Hines, of Chicago; A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh; H. H. 
3utts, of Park Falls, Wis.; G. 8. Cortis, of Chicago; M. 
P. McCollough, of Schofield, Wis.; J. F. Halpin, of Chi 
eago; O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, secretary. Most of these 
men have been obliged to forsake their regular duties for 
the time being and remain at Chicago to prosecute the 
work. 

The carloads of lumber being shipped to Rockford are 
being covered with signs advertising ‘‘Old Faithful 
Hemlock’’. and ealling attention to the fact that the 
Rockford camp will be built of lumber furnished from 
the forests which are most adjacent to the site of the 
eamp for nearly 35,000 men. 


-LUMBERMEN ENCOURAGE EMPLOYEES TO ENLIST 


MALVERN, ARK., July 7—Human nature being at its 
freest in the logwoods, and sawmilling conditions being 
more or less precarious from the standpoint of man 
power, the process of enlisting men from: the woods to 
fight and to work for Uncle Sam has been fraught with 
significant experiences. And these have been experi- 
ences which have indicated to all witnesses that there is 
no more loyal class of citizens than the men who work 
in mill and forest. 

On the one hand there have been the lumbermen who 
have investments and organizations, perfected by years 
of earnest endeavor, to whom the war spells nothing less 
than severe financial straits due to rising costs of manu- 
facture, and in many cases shutdowns of long or short 
duration because their workmen are going to enter 
Government employ. Yet thruout the South, where labor 
has been scarce for months, there is no tendency among 
employers to complain because Uncle Sam ealls for their 
men. Rather do the representative lumbermen encourage 
their ‘‘boys’’ to get into the army forthwith and not wait 
for the draft. As one man stated the case: ‘‘We may 
have to cut our logs a load at a time, using the skinners 
for sawyers, railroad hands for loader crews and pond 
men on the log deck, but don’t let that stop you, boys; 
the sooner you get your best licks in for your country 
the sooner you’ll be back on the job for me.’’ 

According to the men who have been listing applica- 
tions for the forestry regiment, lumbermen have lent 
their aid whole-heartedly toward interesting the most 
skillful among their young men in this typically lumber- 
ing organization. This has been true at least in certain 
sections of Arkansas. One county, namely Hot Springs, 
has produced twenty-five applicants, of whom nine left 
the employ of one company. And in addition to the 
foresters, this country has sent: an. equal quota to the 
newly organized Third Arkansas Hospital Unit. 

It is in listing the lumberjacks that human. nature 
shows to particular advantage. A certain interested work- 
er journeyed to the camps of one company in search of 
applicants, and as the work-train trundled down a new 
spur track toward him he recognized an old time ac- 
quaintance who was, to his certain knowledge, a wizard 





with the cross-cut. Flagging the train to a stop he 
motioned the man to come down from his seat on a car 
of ties and accosted him. ‘‘ Wallis, we need you to go 
over and cut logs in Franee.’’ ‘‘ All right, suh, when do 
you want me to go?’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘ Well, not 
for a few days, but we want you to put in your applica- 
tion right now.’’ Explanations ensued, which satisfied 
the lumberjack, and he signed up with alacrity. Then as 
an afterthought he inquired: ‘‘Say, we won’t have to 
go until after the Fourth of July, will we?’’ That was 
a fair question, but difficult to answer, because nobody 
knew at that time just when the call would come. ‘‘I 
want to go all right,’’ the sawyer assured his friend, 
‘“but I just nachully caint get away until after the 
Fourth, because we’re aiming to have a big picnic yere 
at Possum Trot, and I’m going to run the ice cream and 
soda pop stand! ’’ 

Another old-timer, of tie-hacking fame, was wild to go, 
even tho he must leave wife and four children. More- 
over he knew of another tie man who would go if he 
could but learn about the eall. So they jumped into 
a Ford and started for the oak country where this chap 
was at work. Stopping beside a spring for a fresh drink 
and a radiator full of cool water, the tie-hacker expounded 
upon his reasons why the other man would be sure to go. 
‘“Why, thet man he’s game fer anything. He’ll go 
anywhar I want him to. Just last Fall I hunted him up 
and told him we was going to ramble. He got his snit 
ease, and Dad-gum me, man, ef we aidn’t git plumb up 
to Saint Louis afore we turned around! ’’ 

Since the passage of that act which is aimed at all 
men who willfully stand in the way of recruiting, no one 
thinks of discouraging those who would enlist. But even 
before that time, not many days ago, lumbermen were 
giving recruiting officers and others of semiofficial author- 
ity every aid in reaching their men, even to calling mass- 
meetings in camp and mill town. And when one con- 


siders that such interest and assistance is but speeding 
the day of short-time operation or shutdowns for many 
mills, he can not but admit that the lumber fraternity is 
doing its share in supplying men as well as wood prod- 
ucts. 
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SPEEDING UP THE SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM 


Federal Board Sees Need of Many Additional Vessels—Construction Facilities Rapidly Broadening and Many Contracts Be- 
ing Awarded—Canadian Concern Will Make Large Use of Spruce 


TO ASK ADDITIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
APPROPRIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—Another important chap- 
ter was written in the shipping controversy last night by 
Chairman Denman of the Federal Shipping Board when 
he issued a statement showing the absolute necessity for 
building every ship the facilities and resources of the 
country can turn out, wooden or steel, and announcing that 
the board is prepared to ask Congress for an additional 
appropriation of $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 in order 
to rush the work. 

It has been estimated that for the first $500,000,000 ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons of ships, deadweight, can be 
built. Chairman Denman is satisfied that within eighteen 
months at least 5,000,000 tons can be constructed if the 
funds are provided and all resources utilized. In addition 
to this new construction the President is authorized to 
commandeer approximately 2,000,000 tons of steel ships 
building in American yards for foreign owners. ‘This 
would give a total of 7,000,000 deadweight tons or about 
4,000,000 gross tons within the 18-month period. 

The latest available figures indicate that the German 
submarine campaign has sunk approximately 1,000,000 
tons, deadweight, a month since Feb. 1, or somewhat more 
than an average of 500,000 gross tons of ships every 
thirty days. On this basis even using every resource the 
United States could not build ships as fast as they are 
being destroyed, assuming that the submarines will main- 
tain their present rate of destruction. This must be 
assumed until the arméd forces of the United States and 
the Allies succeed in curbing the U-boat menace and great- 
ly curtailing its peril to shipping. 

Chairman Denman says: 


In the latter part of February and several weeks before 
the United States entered the war, the shipping board, fore- 
casting a growing efficiency in the German submarine, de- 
veloped its program for a very great increase in the tonnage 
output of American yards. They sought contracts with the 
various steel shipbuilding plants, but found that, on account 
of the large steel commitments to other purposes, it could 
not hope for any great increase of tonnage from that source. 

The board, efter nearly two months investigation into 
the possibility sof wooden ship construction to supplement 
steel, prepared a project for the construction of a wooden 
fleet which would increase the sum total of tonnage without 
interference with the steel supply. It called a conference 
of all the wooden ship constructors on the Atlantic coast, 
and some from the Pacific. It consulted many practical 
workers in wooden construction, such as drydocks, bridges 
etc.; various scientists skilled in wooden materials, naval 
constructors, and even builders of steel ships. 

Among others who approved the project in its preliminary 
form were General Goethals, F. W. Sprague, graduate of 
Annapolis and noted electrical engineer; Capt. W. H. Stayton 
and Rear Admiral Wainwright, U. S. N., retired; F. W. 
Wood, iron maker and ship builder; I. N. Hollis, graduate 
of Annapolis; Herbert Hoover and W. L. Saunders, engineers. 

As a result of this careful investigation, it prepared a re- 
port of its project, with the suggestion that General Goethals 
be asked to manage it. This was turned over to the Council of 
National Defense, which, after a further investigation, ap- 
proved it and returned it to the President. The President 
then gave his approval, and adopted the board’s suggestion 
that General Goethals be made the manager of construction, 
and he was employed by the board in that capacity. 

Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense, suggested that from his 
investigation of the car steel plate situation, he believed 
that there could be obtained steel enough to build many more 
ships, but that the distribution of material would have to 
be altered. The board upon further consideration came to 
the same conclusion. It went further than Mr. Willard’s 
suggestion and gave public notice that it intended to ask 
for power in the Government to commandeer the steel pro- 
ducing plants, following the system adopted by the British 
Government. Certain of the large steel producers there- 
after requested the board that there should be a discus- 
sion of the question, and Chairman Denman asked General 
Goethals to take the matter up with Mr. Farrell. Mr. Farrell 
offered to supply to the board a very large amount of steel 
plate, far more than the facilities of the yards could hope 
to handle under the highest stimulation possible. 

Subsequently, Congress voted $500,000,000 for the con- 
struction of wooden and steel ships. It is clear that we will 
shortly close for contracts for this amount for vessels prin- 
cipally of steel, and very largely fabricated under the plan 
suggested by Secretary Redfield some three years ago. 

The vast resources of quick wooden construction are still 
far from exhausted, and we believe more steel contracts can 
be placed. We need wooden vessels of both slow and fast 
speeds. The slower can relieve our coastwise congestion 
and our car shortage. They can obtain our hemp and jute 
and grain bags and nickel and manganese and rubber from the 
Far East and from South America, and release faster vessels 
for the North Atlantic trades. All these products and a 
number of others are necessary for food production, or for 
basic war industries. 

Many wooden vessels can be built which are faster than 
the majority of vessels now crossing the war zone. Large 
sea-going wooden barges can be constructed, to be towed 
along our coasts to further relieve our coastwise trades and 
shortage of railway transportation facilities. 

All that the shipping board feared in February regarding 
the effectiveness of the submarine has been realized. The 
present appropriation of $500,000,000 will not replace in 
eighteen months over four-fifths of the Germans’ destruction 
since Feb. 1. It is to America that the forces fighting Ger- 
many must look for the bulk of the replacement of the sub- 
marine’s destruction. 

Since our original project was framed, the United States 
has entered the war, and our army in France will require 
an enormous fleet to transport men, their supplies and mu- 
nitions. Submarines may reasonably be expected to appear 
along our coasts and compel us to curtail our naval assistance 
in Buropean waters. 

The members of the board have under discussion the in- 
vestment of another $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 in vessels. 
Such a proposal requires the approval of the President before 
presenting it to Congress. If Secretary McAdoo can suggest 
a reasonable place for it in our general scheme of financing 
for the war and the President approves, Congress may be 
asked for a further appropriation of this amount.” 





LISTS DISTRICT OFFICERS OF SHIPPING BOARD 


WasHIneTON, D. C., July 9—The United States Ship- 
ping Board authorizes the following: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

The following is a list showing the names and addresses, 
together with the territory covered by the various district 
officers of the United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation : 

W. H. Hand, jr., Customhouse, Boston, Mass. East Massa- 
chusetts to Maine, inclusive. 








Eads Johnson, 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. New Jer- 
sey (outside the Delaware River), New York and to East 
Massachusetts. 

G. R. McDermott, Room 302, 1319 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chesapeake and Delaware, and Atlantic Coast from 
Philadelphia to Norfolk. 

W. C. McCowan, 505 Heard Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast lines of Florida to and including the Apalachicola 
River on the west. 

Warren Johnson, 817-18-19 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans, La. From the Apalachicola River on the east to, 
but not including, the Mississippi River on the west. 

Charles N. Crowell, 1316 Carter Building, Houston, Tex. 
Texas and the Mississippi River. 

A. F. Pillsbury, 310 Sansome, San Francisco, Cal. Pacific 
coast. 

John F. Blain (under Captain Pillsbury), Securities Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. Seattle and vicinity. 





RUSHING WORK ON SHIPBUILDING PLANT 


New Or.eEAns, La., July 9.—The Gulfport Shipbuild- 
ing Co., thru B. E. Eaton, one of its officers, announces 
that it has secured contracts for construction of four 
3,500-ton wooden steamers for Government account and 
one 2,000-ton schooner, for a private owner. The Gov- 
ernment vessels are to be completed for delivery in 
eight, ten, twelve and fourteen months respectively. The 
company has begun work on its shipyard, just west of 
the Favre yards at Gulfport, and will spend approxi- 
mately $100,000 on its plant. A 400-foot launching 
basin will be dredged, and railway tracks will be built 
between the ways to facilitate delivery of material. In 
order to complete the Government steamers within con- 
tract time, the company plans to employ about 1,000 
men, and to operate double shift as soon as its ways are 
built and actual shipbuilding work is begun. Material 
and machinery for the plant have been ordered and a 
part thereof was shipped last week. 

The Blodgett Construction Co., which is establishing 
a shipyard at Pascagoula, Miss., plans, according to dis- 
patches from that point, to dredge a 1,000-foot canal 
from the Pascagoula River, fronting its shipyard site 
to the rear of the yard. This canal will be used as a 
launching basin and finishing dock. Preliminary work 
on the company’s yard is being rushed. 

As chief lumber inspector for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in the New Orleans district, C. F. Gardiner 
has been notified of the appointment of M. G. Pendola, 
of Mobile, as assistant inspector, increasing his staff of 
assistants to four. These inspectors will cover separate 
divisions of the district and are to begin actual inspec- 
tion work this week, it is understood, as the mills are 
already turning out the shipbuilding materials covered 
by the schedules for which orders have been placed. 





ALMOST READY TO BEGIN LAYING KEELS 

Moss Point, Miss., July 9.—Preliminary work in the 
Piaggio shipyard at Pascagoula is progressing rapidly. 
All machinery for the plant has been purchased and most 


of it already installed. The erection of several buildings _ 


and houses has begun and everything is expected to be 
running smoothly in a short time. Ground has been 
leveled, piling driven and the keels will go down in an- 
other forty-eight hours. 

The Dantzler plant at Moss Point is also working full 
capacity to get things lined up for the first keels. Mate- 
rial has already been.assembled and with its own mill 
and foundry within a few steps of the yard, it is ex- 
pected that laying of several hulls will soon begin. 





WORK STARTED ON BIG SHIPBUILDING PLANT 


Tacoma, Wasu., July 9.—First lumber was delivered 
last Saturday and actual work is being rushed this week 
on the big plant of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. on the 
tidelands of the Puyallup River. A long trestle was built 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s yards to the 
shipyard with broad and narrow gage tracks which will 
be connected with the tracks of the St. Paul yards to 
enable the shipbuilders to obtain lumber quickly and 
easily in emergency by running the St. Paul company’s 
electric yard cars directly into the shipyards. Piles for 
six ways are being driven this week and ways for four 
more vessels can be added as required. The mold loft and 
machine shop, construction of which is now well under 
way, is two stories high and 52x216 feet in size. 

One of the advantages of the shipyard will be its direct 
connection with the big sawmill of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., and the ship company has ordered a 
locomotive crane which will be so placed that it can be 
run directly into the mill yards and carry any amount of 
lumber. The shipyard shops will be so located that lum- 
ber can be handled directly from a stiff-arm derrick to the 
required shop building. 

E. W. Heath is manager of the company, the stock- 
holders of which include Henry A. Rhodes, prominent 
merchant; Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.; A. G. Prichard, of the Fidelity 
Trust Co.; W. H. Snell, local capitalist; John S. Baker, 
of the Fidelity Trust Co., and other Tacomans. Mr. 
Heath has built a large number of wooden vessels now in 
the coast lumber-carrying trade. 

More than 9,500 piles have been driven and between 
27,000 and 28,000 are yet to be driven at the plant of the 
Todd Shipbuilding & Repair Corporation on the tidelands, 
where steel ships are to be built as soon as the yards and 
shops can be completed. The eleven ways at the ship- 
yards require 22,000 piles for their foundations, of which 
about 5,000 have already been driven. The company’s 
dock covers an area of two and one-half acres and for it 
1,600 piles were driven in the tidelands. Several million 
feet of lumber has been used in construction work at the 
plant. Lumber is shipped to the dock by scows, hoisted 





by a crane and transported to various parts of the big 
yards on truck trailers behind small motor cars. 

The new motorship Tacoma, built by the Washington 
Shipping Corporation of Seattle, sailed last Saturday for 
South America on its maiden voyage, carrying a cargo of 
1,300,000 feet of lumber loaded at Tacoma mills for 
W. R. Grace & Co. It is a comparatively new type of 
carrier and its maiden voyage is being watched by lumber 
shippers with interest. 


RECEIVES CONTRACT FOR FOUR SHIPS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., July 9.—A Government contract for 
four wooden ships to cost about $300,000 each was re- 
ceived from the United States Shipping Board today by 
the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., according 
to announcement made by C. O. Yoakum, general man- 
ager of the company. While this company already has 
a contract to build twenty ships for the Kirby Lumber 
Co. and other private boat contracts, Mr. Yoakum said 
the Government ships will be the first ones built. 

Rapid progress is being made in filling in 25 acres of 
the 70-acre site bought by this company from the city 
a month ago and two pile drivers will begin this week 
driving piling for the foundations for eight marine ways. 
The construction of shops and other buildings will begin 
next Monday. Switch tracks from the Kirby Lumber 
Co.’s mill are now being laid by the Santa Fe. Ap- 
proximately $150,000 is being spent in establishing the 
shipbuilding plant, which will be a permanent and grow- 
ing ‘teens and a valuable asset to the city of Beau- 
mont. 

Mr. Yoakum said the keels for the four Government 
ships will be laid about Aug. 1 and they will be pushed 
to completion. These will be the same size and design 
as the other twelve Government ships to be built at Beau- 
mont. 


PLAN TWO NEW SHIPYARDS AT TAMPA 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 9.—Final details in connection 
with the establishment of two new shipyards at Tampa, 
Fla., are being perfected by R. M. Williams, of New 
York, president of the Williams Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, and Frank Stuart, of Boston, head of the ship- 
building company which bears his name. The Williams 
plant will be on the estuary, and the Stuart company’s on 
Seddon Island. Mr. Williams says that within a few days 
his concern will have an order from the Government for 
four ships, and a similar contract is expected by Mr. 
Stuart. The Williams plant will cost about $100,000 
and will be so equipped that when the demand for wooden 
ships has passed the construction of steel vessels can be 
taken up as a regular business. This company also plans 
to build thousands of portable houses to be sold in France 
when the rehabilitation of the ruined sections of that 
country begins. The Williams plant will employ nearly 
1,000 men. 








TO BUILD SHIPS OF SPRUCE 

MontrEAL, QUE., July 9.—Wooden shipbuilding is 
going to prove a panacea for many of the economic ills 
from which the lumber industry in Canada has been 
suffering. A large lumber concern in process of forma- 
tion, with limits on the Labrador coast, has decided to 
dispense with ordinary lumbering operations and con- 
centrate on the building of wooden ships. To start 
operations it will build eighteen large ships, using spruce 
as the material. It admits that this will only last about 
half as long as hardwood, but to offset this it points out 
that spruce is available and can be put into ships much 
more quickly than hardwood. The company expects to 
pay for the cost of construction in the first six months. 

This company is only one of many planning to engage 
in shipbuilding, which of course will mean a marked in- 
crease in the demand for lumber suitable for shipbuild- 
ing. 


BEAUMONT SHIPBUILDING CONCERNS ACTIVE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 10.—At least twelve wooden 
ships for the Government will be built in Beaumont, cost- 
ing not less than $300,000 each, or in all $3,600,000. 

On Friday, July 6, the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., a 
$1,000,000 concern headed by Duncan, Young & Co., su- 
pervising engineers of New York, received a contract 
from the Federal Shipping Board to build eight wooden 
hulls. Ten days prior to that, as has been stated in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, McBride & Law, of Beau- 
mont, secured a Government contract to construct four 
wooden hulls. 

L. E. Seott, manager of the Lone Star company, Fri- 
day began to survey the 35-acre shipyard site on the east 
side of the Neches River, opposite the plant of the Tar- 
ver Shipbuilding Corporation, and the land is now being 
cleared of timber and undergrowth. As soon as material 
arrives, construction of four marine ways and the neces- 
sary shops and other buildings will begin. Within less 
than ninety days the keels for four vessels will be laid, 
according to Mr. Scott. 

The eight hulls are to be delivered by Sept. 1, 1918, 
and if the company firids that it can not turn out the 
eight boats in that length of time on four ways, four 
more will be built. The company’s ‘site is of sufficient 
size to accommodate twenty vessels. The site was leased 
for a period of two years with option to buy at the ex- 
piration of the lease. 

McBride & Law are now negotiating with the Kirby 
Lumber Co. for a lease on the old tram road tract on the 
west side of the Neches River, where they hope to estab- 
lish their shipyard instead of on the east side of the 
river. This tract has a river frontage of 1,000 feet, and 
was recently filled in by the Kirby company. McBride 
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& Law have ordered their machinery and other equip- 
ment and hope to begin actual operations within the 
coming week. 

Both Government contracts were awarded the local 

companies on a ‘‘lump sum’? basis, and while the con- 
tracts call only for the construction of the hulls, it is be- 
lieved the twelve vessels will be equipped in the local 
yards. 
"Bach boat will have a capacity of 3,500 tons. They 
will all be the same size and design, 280 feet over all, 
with 46-foot beams and 26-foot holds. About 1,500,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber will be utilized in the con- 
struction of each vessel. 

Probably the largest and most completely equipped 
shipbuilding plant to be operated at Beaumont will be 
the yard of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
now being established. This concern, which is headed by 
J. W. Link, of Houston, with C. O. Yoakum as general 
manager, is spending more than $150,000 improving the 
Island Park property purchased last month from the 
city by the Kirby Lumber Co. and subsequently sold to 
the new shipbuilding concern. 

Practically the entire island of sixty-seven acres has 
been cleared and most of it filled in by pumping sand 
from the bottom of the river. Eight marine ways are 
now being built, and the keels for eight ships will be laid 
early in August. These first ships will be built for the 
Kirby Lumber Ce, and Mr, Yoakum says that the com- 
pany has all of the contracts it can take care of for 
some time. This company has not attempted to secure any 
Government contracts. 

Howland & Nelson early in August will launch the 
schooner they are building for the Orange Maritime Cor- 
poration and will then move to Orange, where they are 
now building a large plant. The two auxiliary schooners 
being built here by Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of 
Gulfport, Miss., will be launched in September or Octo- 
ber. 

The Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation is making rapid 
progress in the construction of its first vessel, a 700-ton 
schooner, which is being built for sale.. As soon as 
Howland & Nelson launch their boat, the Tarver com- 
pany will lay the keel for another ana larger one. 

As far as can be learned, the McCammon Shipbuild- 
ing Company has not yet received its contract for six 
Government ships, altho it is expected the contract will 
be let shortly. This company has secured an excellent 
shipyard site on the east side of the river, near the Line 
Star company’s plant. 





LARGE HEWN TIMBERS ARE ACCEPTABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10—The Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation has approved the recommendation of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau that where the mills 
which furnish ship schedules have not facilities for sur- 
facing the larger timbers they may be delivered hewn. 

By this means, and by the utilization of relatively in- 
expensive sizers in some instances, it is predicted that 
the facilities of southern mills for turning out the larger 
timbers—over 40 feet x 18 inches—will be about doubled. 





TO CONSTRUCT SOME SHIPS OF HOUGH TYPE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—Following a conference 
in the offices of the Emergency Fleet Corporation with 
representatives of the steel and wooden ship builders it 
was announced that some ships of the Hough type will be 
construeted. 

Chairman Denman of the Federal Shipping Board said 
he understood the number would be fifty. He expressed 
doubt, however, that this number of Hough ships can be 
built from funds now available. 

An unconfirmed report is that Designer Hough will 
build ten of these ships in a Pacifie coast yard. 

Latest development with regard to the steel situation at 
following conferences between Secretary of War Baker, 
Seeretary of the Navy Daniels, Chairman Denman and 
Bernard M. Baruch on the one hand and the heads of the 
leasing steel mills on the other, is that the shipping board 
has a promise of more steel than can be utilized with 
present labor resources. It is largely on this account that 
Chairman Denman has insisted on the construction of all 
the wooden ships possible. 

There also are limitations to the supply of available ship 
carpenters and woodworkers. It is now definitely settled 
that the steel men will deliver all Government orders and 
accept a price to be based on actual cost plus a reasonable 
profit when the Federal Trade Commission ascertains the 
cost of production. 





CHAIRMAN DENMAN CALLS COMPENSATION 
EXORBITANT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—Secretary of the Navy 

Daniels had been considered the pioneer among high Ad- 
uunistration officials in demanding material for the Gov- 
ernment at reasonable prices. Now Chairman Denman of 
‘he Federal Shipping Board is engaged in an effort to 
ut-Daniels Daniels. It appears that Mr. Daniels re- 
‘ently appointed a board of experts to pass upon the 
compensation to be allowed for the use of private ships 
commandeered for the use of the Navy. 

The board recommended a price of: $15.70 per dead- 
weight ton for vessels taken over temporarily. For ships 
taken outright, owing to prevailing high prices for ton- 
nage, the board found that $215 per ton would be a rea- 
sonable price. 

Chairman Denman has written a letter to Secretary 
Daniels which is bristling with criticisms and which 
states clearly the writer’s belief that the prices which 
the Secretary of the Navy appears to be willing to pay 
for commandeered ships are exorbitant. Mr. Denman 
then outlines a series of questions and suggests that the 
experts-of the Navy investigate them. 

_ Secretary Daniels has not yet replied to the letter, but 
it begins to look as if Mr. Denman is about to become 
the center of another ‘‘row.’’ Many officials are said 
to feel that the President may find it necessary to lay 


down the law to the chairman of the Federal Shipping 
Board in no uncertain terms. 

At the same time, it is realized that Mr. Denman is 
in position to have information of the highest value as 
to ships and shipping and that he may be better informed 
as to what constitutes a fair price for commandeered 
stuff than experts of the Navy. It should be said for 
Mr. Denman, also, that he did not make public his letter 
to Secretary Daniels and may not have intended that the 
matter should get into print. 





ORDERS FIRST OF THIRTY UNITS 


San Francisco, Cat., July 11—Purchase of 10,000,000 
feet of fir lumber from the Coos Bay Lumber Co. by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was announced today. This 
is the first of thirty units of lumber which the fleet cor- 
poration has agreed to buy from the Coos Bay firm at a 
price of $30 a thousand, delivered at Marshfield, Ore., the 
lumber to be used in building America’s food fleet. Fed- 
eral Tariff Commissioner William Kent is controlling 
owner of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 





WEST COAST SHIPYARDS GET ORDERS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 9.—Some large Government con- 
tracts for wooden vessels were let here last week. Sup- 
ple & Ballin received contracts for eight wooden steam- 
ers, and the Grant Smith-Porter-Guthrie Co. was 
awarded contracts for twenty steamers, eight of these to 
be built at Aberdeen, Wash. As 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber enter into the construction of each of these vessels, 
these contracts alone will draw.about 45,000,000 feet of 
lumber out of the usual source of supply, a little less than 
one-tenth of the totai yearly outprt of Portland saw- 
mills. 

F. C. Knapp, president of the Peninsula Shipbuilding 
Co., and operating head of the Peninsula Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from a stay of several months 
in Washington, D. C., in connection with the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Mr. Knapp’s company recently was 
awarded the contract to build four wooden vessels for the 
Government. Two of these are already in course of con- 
struction. 

Lumber is being shipped from Columbia River mills 
to Eureka, Cal., for shipbuilding purposes. Barges, 
towed by tugs, and old sailing vessels, also towed, are be- 
ing used in the transfer of this material. The material 
is for Hind, Rolph & Co. of San Francisco, which re- 
cently started a shipbuilding plant at Eureka. The com- 
pany recently placed orders on the Columbia River for 
6,000,000 feet of fir lumber and it is expected that more 
will follow when this has been moved. 

Kiernan & Kern will begin in a few days the construc- 
tion of another wooden vessel at the company’s plant in 
this city. A second set of ways is being installed. Mana- 
ger I. N. Day says that the vessel will be 281 feet long, 
46 feet in the beam, with a 36-foot depth of hold and a 
capacity of about 2750 tons. The vessel now on the ways 
will be ready for launching next month. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., who 
is representing Major General Goethal here in connection 
with the Government wooden ship-building project, ad- 
dressed the membership council of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce last Monday on the skipbuilding situation, 
particularly as to its connection with the lumber indus- 
try. Mr. Wentworth pointed out that there will be an 
enormous demand for lumber in connection with this in- 
dustry, new to this section of the country on such a 
large scale. 





WORK ON GOVERNMENT SHIPS STARTED 


Houston, TEx., July 9.—The first actual work on the 
construction of Government ships in this port was 
started today when the Universal Shipbuilding Co. 
placed a crew on its site on the Houston Ship Channel. 
The company has a contract for the construction of twelve 
wooden hulls. This contract and one secured by McBride 
& Law of Beaumont are the first ones to be awarded 
for the building of vessels under the shipping board’s 
program in Texas ports. 

Orders have been placed with the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau for 18,000,000 feet of yellow pine for the 
twelve hulls, according to James T. Taylor, of Fort 
Worth, president of the Universal Shipbuilding Co., who 
has established headquarters in Houston. 

The vessels will be built at Galena on the 60-acre tract 
recently purchased by J. W. Link, which is said to be the 
most excellent site for shipbuilding along the entire chan- 
nel. This is the tract which the Kirby interests at first 
intended to utilize for shipbuilding, and has a water 
frontage of 1,100 feet. The deal for a lease was closed 
by Mr. Taylor last Friday. 

All twelve keels will be laid simultaneously and under 
the contract with the Government the hulls are to be 
completed in from seven to twelve months. The com- 
pleted hulls will be delivered to the Government, two in 
seven months and two each month thereafter. 

Capt. Frank Gardner of New York, who will super- 
intend the construction work, arrived here last week with 
the advance guard of a large crew of men and expects 
to have from 1,200 to 1,400 at work within a few weeks. 
He had charge of the construction of a number of ships 
built in Orange. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co. is a Delaware corpo- 
ration with a capital of $400,000. It is backed by eastern 
capital and the officers are as follows: James T. Taylor, 
Fort Worth, president; George A. Carden of New York, 
vice president; R. M. Johnson, of Dallas, secretary-treas- 
urer, and B. L. Waggoman, of Fort Worth, and Alexander 
T. Herd, of New York, directors. 

Mr. Carden and Mr. Herd recently achieved a national 
reputation by selling to the Government at cost seven 
interned Austrian steamers which they had purchased for 
about $6,000,000, sacrificing a possible profit of $5,000,- 
000 by turning the ships over to the Government. 

Plans for the establishment of a shipyard in Houston 
by James Stewart & Co., well known contractors with 
branches in all the principal cities of the country, are 
being formulated, and it is expected the deal for a site 


will be closed this week. It is reported that the com- 
pany will secure a contract from the Federal Shipping 
Board for the construction of at least twelve and possibly 
twenty wooden vessels. Last week representatives of the 
company from Kansas City and St. Louis conferred with 
F. B. Richardson of this city and, accompanied by the 
shipping committee of the Chamber of Commerce, made 
an inspection trip of the Houston Ship Channel. A 
tract of twelve acres of land belonging to the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railroad on the north side of 
the channel was selected for a site. 

The Harrisburg Ship Yard is now engaged in turning 
out an order for fourteen wooden oil barges for private 
sale. This is the biggest barge contract ever undertaken 
in this part of the Gulf coast. Keels for the first two 
barges have already been laid. One is 175 feet long 
with 35-foot. beam and 11-foot depth, the other is 125 
feet long with 30-foot beam and 8-foot depth. The oil 
will be carried in wooden containers. E. Strauss, the 
owner of the Harrisburg Ship Yard, is using longleaf 
yellow pine and has contracted for his entire supply of 
lumber, the Burton Lumber Co. having guaranteed de- 
livery. 

The Midland Bridge Co. has a representative in Wash- 
ington and, according to J. W. Link, who just returned 
from the capital, will obtain a contract for six Govern- 
ment ships as soon as they have closed the deal for a site. 





SMALL SHIPBUILDING PLANTS ARE ALL BUSY 


SrarorD, DEL., July 10.—The demands for vessels, due 
to shortage caused by war conditions, has brought con- 
siderable activity to the small shipbuilding plants along 
the Nanticoke River, of which this town is the deep 
water head. And the Seaford Marine Railways Co. is 
benefiting to its full share. It will, in a few days, 
launch a 4-masted barge 200 feet long, and will then 
lay the keel of a 200-foot schooner which will keep them 
going at full strength for the next eight months. 

The Bethel Marine Railway Co. is also building boats 
as fast as conditions will permit, labor shortage being 
the chief impediment to their better progress. This plant 
has just launched a barge of 2,200 tons burden and car- 
rying four masts, and, like the Seaford company, they 
have a contract for a 200-foot schooner, the keel of which 
is already being laid. 

At Sharptown, Md., a few miles below here, a large 
schooner will be ready to launch in six weeks, after which 
the builders have further contracts in sight. 

As is the case in nearly all parts of the country, the 
concerns referred to above are severely handicapped by 
the lack of sufficient labor. This is not due so much 
to the men enlisting in the army or navy as to the fact 
that better wages than can be paid here have induced 
the men to migrate to the numerous munitions plants 
and other works where the demands for help have in- 
creased the value of labor. 

The greatly increased volume of vegetable crops has 
also made its impression on box and package manufactur- 
ing. There are three manufacturing concerns here and 
they have all been operating at top speed to supply the 
demand, but they, too, have suffered by the absence of 
necessary help and their troubles are not yet over, since 
the melon season is now approaching, and many boxes, 
hampers and other casings will be much needed, and a 
sufficient supply is not now in sight. 





SEES SHORTAGE OF WALNUT FOR FURNITURE 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., July 10.—‘‘If the furniture 
manufacturers. get any American walnut at all, they will 
be forced to pay a fancy price for it, if I know anything 
about the lumber business, and I think I do,’’ said B. 
Steengrafe, of Indianapolis, who is attending the furni- 
ture exhibition in this city, representing the Long-Knight 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis. And he added: 


The Government is taking practically all the first class 
walnut we can get and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to get good walnut. The wood is going into gun stocks 
and airplane propellers, as it has been found that walnut 
is the only wood that will stand the tremendous strain due 
to the rapid revolutions and which will not splinter when 
hit by a bullet. 

Of course we can get that part of the walnut that is 
not good enough for the Government, for Uncle Sam and 
the European governments will not take a piece that is 
not perfect. We have a contract to supply Great Britain 
with walnut and every piece we ship there must be abso- 
lutely perfect. 

The worst feature of this use of walnut for airplane pro- 
pellers is that now they are placing several walnut planks 
together and gluing them fast. Then from this, from planks 
eight to twelve inches thick, they cut the propellers and 
all that wood which is not actually in the propeller is 
wasted. It is cut in such a way that it is almost useless 
for any other purpose. 

Good walnut is now difficult to secure and the kind we 
get for furniture manufacture is subject to considerably 
greater wastgage than the best walnut would be. Now the 
Government can step in at any time and take whatever 
else it wants of this wood and then I don’t know where 
we would be. 


NO AUTHORITY TO QUARANTINE SHIPMENTS OF PINE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 10.—More than a year ago the 
attention of State officials was directed to the wide spread 
disease of pine trees in some sections of the country, 
particularly the pine blister. Foresters and lumber- 
men were anxious to have the State take some action 
to prevent the spread of the disease in Ohio, and asked 
the board of agriculture to quarantine against the impor- 
tation into the State of pine trees, so as to keep out all 
diseased trees. ; 

Today the Attorney General hands down a ruling that 
the board of agriculture has no such authority, as the 
act of quarantine would be an interference with interstate 
commerce, and that the matter properly belongs in the 
office of the secretary of agriculture at Washington, to 
which place the Ohio Board of Agriculture now will 
appeal. 
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START OPERATION OF NEW WASHINGTON PLANT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

The Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co., with general offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building, this city, last week 
started its new sawmill plant at Cascades, Wash., on the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, commonly known 
as the North Bank road, and it is now manufacturing 
about 60,000 feet of Douglas fir lumber daily. The Fir 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. is the outgrowth of the West- 
ern Pacific Logging & Lumber Co. that a few months ago 
increased its capital stock to $50,000, all paid up, and 
changed its name to the Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
at the same time beginning the construction of the plant 
that is now put in operation. 

The mill is equipped with 52-inch circular headsaw, 
edger, slasher and other machinery and can saw up to 
42 feet in length at present, altho the intention is to add 
a trailer to the carriage, making it possible to eut 70-foot 
timbers. The company owns and controls a tract of 
timber sufficient to enable it to saw for many years. The 
output of the plant runs very strongly to select common, 





Il. F. KALVELAGE, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
President, Treasurer and Manager of the Fir Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co, 


suitable for car material and bill stuff, and it is in this 
class of material that it is specializing. 

The officers of the Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. are 
H. F. Kalvelage, president, treasurer and manager; A. 
McGregor, vice president and logging superintendent, and 
H. A. Hostetter, secretary. G. P. Clerin is assistant man- 
ager. He is an expert log man and looks after the logs 
that are bought in the market for the mill. Fred Suther- 
land is still superintendent. He was for a number of years 
with the East Side Mill & Lumber Co. and the Inman 
Paulsen Lumber Co., of Portland. ‘Mr. Kalvelage was in 
the retail lumber business at Dyer, Ind., with the L. Keil- 
man Lumber Co. until he came to Portland, five or six 
years ago, and spent some time with G. W. Gates & Co., 
wholesale lumberman. For the last year and a half he 
has been with the Eagle Lumber Co. at Westimber, Ore., 
which position he left to take charge of the Fir Lumber 
Manufacturing Co.’s operations a few months ago. His 
experience in the various branches of the lumber business 
will be of value to him in directing the affairs of the 
new concern and marketing its output. 





GROUP OF MANUFACTURERS TO BOOST S. I. PINE 


A new exponent of southern pine has arisen and will 
tell the country at large of the merits of this wood from 
a particular section. The name of this exponent is Si 
Pine and he dwells down in southern Mississippi where 
the ‘‘Ship Island’’ runs down to the sea and in a section 
which he naively. describes as being the yellow pine Gar- 
den of Eden. Judging from his remarks and knowledge 
of the Garden of Eden Si is a right ancient individual 
and so comes by his excellent knowledge of the merits 
of southern pine honestly: 

Si is one of those individuals that believe in telling the 
world of a big thing and he is backed in this determina- 
tion by a group of southern pine manufacturers located 
along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad between D’Lo and 
Gulfport. The product from these mills will be adver- 
tised under the trade name of S. I. Pine and it is the in- 
tention of Si and his backers to have this pine one of the 
best known brands in the United States. Consequently 
an intensive advertising campaign will be undertaken 
thru the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under 
the direction of Si. The backers of Si are: W. C. Wood 
Lumber Co., Collins, Miss.; Kola Lumber Co., Kola, Miss. ; 
Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss.; J. J. White 
Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; Bond Lumber Co., Bond, 
Miss.; Ship Island Lumber Co., Sanford, Miss.;:F. V. B. 
Price & Co., Pinebur, Miss.; and Finkbine Lumber Co., 
with mills at D’Lo and Wiggins, Miss. 

A glance at a map will reveal the fact that these mills 
are in a group and all along the Ship Island; that ship- 
ping conditions are unusually good for reaching any 
part of the country. Si’s investigations showed that all 
of these manufacturers have the same sort. of excellent 
timber; that their manufacturing facilities are of the 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


best; that grading methods are well standardized. The 
interest of each mill is the same as that of every other 
mill; the product of each mill is the same as that of every 
other mill. All of which suggests a splendid, large com- 
munity; a community that rightly should make its influ- 
ence felt thruout the length and breadth of this broad 
land of ours. And this is just the way the manufactur- 
ers feel about the matter and they are backing Si Pine 
in a virile and vigo.ous community advertising campaign 
that is sure to have a great effect. 

While this community of manufacturers is developing 
markets far away trom home it will not neglect the home 
territory by any means. Each firm has taken an active 
part in boosting local community development and has 
taken a great interest in the Mississippi Centennial Ex- 
position that was to have been held in Gulfport this year, 
but because of the need of subordinating everything to 
the conduct of the war was put off until next year. Si 
Pine is fully aware of this and the desire of every one 
of these manufacturers to assist the Government in 
every way in the conduct of the war as well as to develop 
the local communities. It is probable that he will tell 
the whole story of the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
one of these days and tell of the efforts being put forth 
by the lumbermen he represents to further this laudable 
enterprise. 


SPECIALIZES IN CEDAR PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 


EVERETT, WASH. 

The great slabs of clear cedar falling from the saw 
carriage on to the live rolls and hurrying on to the edger 
in the plant of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., this city, 
would make the average retail lumber dealer’s mouth 
water. There are few mills on the north Pacific coast that 
eater to the manufacture of cedar lumber, shingles and 
lath exclusively, and the new plant of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co. is the latest to come before the trade. 

Having catered to the wants of the retail lumber dealer 
in the middle West and East for more than a score of 
years, Fred K. Baker, president of the company that bears 
his name, is in a position to know something about the 
needs of the retail dealer. He has now developed his 
plant at Everett to the point where it is an important 
factor in the cedar lumber and shingle industry of the 
West, manufacturing daily 100,000 feet of cedar lumber 
and 600,000 shingles in a plant built exclusively for manu- 
facturing cedar products. 

A description of the plant is of interest. The sawmill 
building itself is 50x250 feet in size, giving plenty of 
room for proper handling of the lumber and for the plac- 
ing of additional equipment as it is needed. The head 
saw is a 10-foot Allis-Chalmers band mill, and from this 
the lumber goes to a 10x50-inch Pacific coast edger of the 
same make. From the trimmer the lumber goes to a 
66-inch Mershon vertical band resaw to be resawed. Ample 
room is reserved on the mill floor for a gang, which will 
be installed later. 

The sawmill and shingle mill are operated by electricity, 
largely by individual motors directly connected. There 
are four 72x18 boilers in the power plant and the elec- 
tricity is generated by a 1250 kilowatt General Electric 
turbine. The entire belting for the plant was furnished 
by the Chicago Belting Co. 

The plant of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. is located 
on the waterfront at Everett, as shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration. Ample piling room is being provided so 
that all of the cedar lumber will be air dried. About 
5,000,000 feet of cedar strips for bevel siding will be 
continually carried. Built out over the waters of Puget 
Sound, the foundations for the lumber piles are on piling 
and as more space is needed additional piling will be 
driven. Elevated in this way the lumber piles permit of 
excellent circulation of air, and air dried cedar has merit 
above the kiln dried product, no matter how well the 
latter process is carried out. 

The planing mill, dressed lumber shed and loading plat- 
form and track are seen in the foreground in the accom- 
panying illustration. The planing mill is 500 feet distant 
from the mill, with the yard in between, and is equipped 
with two Woods matchers, two Mershon horizontal band 
resaws, rip saws ete. The building is 60x150 feet in size 
and directly adjoins the dry lumber shed, from all of 
which lumber is loaded directly into the cars. The shingle 
mill has ten upright machines operated by electricity and 
turns out about 600,000 shingles daily. 

The Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. was organized in 1913 
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and the shingle mill and a smaller sawmill constructed. 
Last year the company was reorganized, the .capital stock 
increased to $200,000, and the sawmill plant rebuilt and 
enlarged. The new plant began operating May 7 last. 
The officers of the company are: Fred K. Baker, presi- 
dent; W. M. Hulbert, vice president, and W. G. Hulbert, 
secretary and treasurer. W. M. Hulbert is heavily inter- 
ested in timber in western Washington and was for years 
engaged in logging. He is one of Everett’s most solid 
and substantial citizens. W. G. Hulbert, his son, who 
attends to the details of manufacturing, graduated some 
years ago from Yale and gained experience in making 
lumber in the employ of different Everett mills. 

President Baker, as has already been intimated, has 
an extended acquaintance with the lumber trade of the 
country and was engaged in lumber manufacturing at 
Menominee, Mich., twenty-five or thirty years ago, going 
to Everett in 1899 and forming the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., which is still one of the large fir lumber manufactur 
ing concerns of Everett. In 1909 Mr. Baker disposed of 
his interests in this company. Foreseeing the advantage 
of having a plant that could handle mixed ears of cedar 
products and the need of specializing in a field not so 
crowded as fir manufacturing, Mr. Baker’s efforts brought 
forth the present completed plant. 


LDPPBDA LD LIL III II 


SPRAYING ENGINES TO FIGHT GYPSY MOTH 


Boston, Mass., July 9—A formidable array of en- 
gines, loaded to the muzzles for a 4-weck battle with 
forest pests, set forth recently from the Melrose ( Mass.) 
station of the, Bureau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on a tour of destruction with 
the bordering colonies of gypsy moths in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut as objective points. The 
machines are the latest word in spraying apparatus and 
in their path there is no escape for a gypsy moth, whether 
this destructive forest parasite seeks refuge under thick 
underbrush, in the open field or on the tops of the tallest 
trees, as the vaporized poison emitted from the nozzles 
searches out every resting place and can be thrown 
straight upward at least one hundred feet. Arsenate of 
lead is the poison used. 

The first points of attack for the various engines will 
be North Stonington, Conn.; Phillipston, Mass.; Andover, 
N. H., and Bradford, N. H., and from these woodland 
towns the large and well trained crews will work rapidly 
thru the surrounding woods, covering au amazing amount 
of territory in a single day. Each machine is equipped 
with 10,000 feet of high pressure hose and ean operate 
several nozzles simultaneously In less than twenty 
minutes a crew can empty a tank containing 480 gallons 
of poison by blowing it into the foliage at a nozzle press: 
ure of 225 pounds to the square inch, and in five minutes 
more have the tank recharged. 

The New England campaign will be in conjunction 
with the activities of the forestry departments of the 
several States, all of whom have generous annual appro- 
priations for the purpose. 


FIND MESQUITE TO BE COMMERCIALLY VALUABLE 


Houston, Tex., July 9.—The commercial possibilities 
of mesquite which is found in a large part of western and 
southern Texas are pointed out by H. B. Krausz, forestry 
assistant, who recently completed a special study of this 
wood. The fact that very little use has ever been made 
of mesquite is ascribed rather to ignorance of its possi- 
bilities rather than lack of value in the wood. 

In the principal mesquite regions of the State are 
9,300 acres which can be developed to considerable com- 
mercial usefulness. Mesquite has been profitably experi- 
mented with in making such things as trays, tool handles, 
plaques and other small articles which require a wood 
_which is hard and capable of taking a high polish. It is 
also valuable for parquetry flooring, and some of the 
streets of San Antonio are paved with this hard, durable 
yet inexpensive wood. 

State Forester J. H. Foster, Mr. Krausz and George 
W. Johnson, agent for eastern Texas, have completed a 
study of the kinds of virgin timber in eastern Texas, the 
resources of undeveloped regions and the present state of 
the lumber industry in the pine section. Their report 
shows that there are 2,916,000 acres of virgin timber in 
eastern Texas, over 14 percent of the area of this section 
of the State. 




















CEDAR MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE FRED K. BAKER LUMBER CO., EVERETT, WASH. 
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TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM GOES HAND IN HAND WITH PREPAREDNESS 


For the person who wishes to understand why in a national crisis 
like the present there is so much of indifference to the needs of the 
Government as well as positive opposition to governmental and other 
activities in behalf of preparedness, active work for any one of these 
causes is recommended. 

Years and years spent in selfish pursuits do not prepare one for the 
role of philanthropist, nor does a lifetime of indifference to the cause 
of liberty make one a quick volunteer in the army in defense of 
democracy. Negligence of civic duties does not develop in one a keen 
appreciation of civic opportunities. One who has habitually studied 
the relation of man to society and has considered his duties to his fel- 
iows hardly second to his duties to himself may be prepared for a 
variety of shocks when he goes among the citizens of his community 
asking them to contribute to the American Red Cross fund. 

Most persons are patriots at heart, but they find so much fault with 
the Government, they see so many better ways of handling war relief 
than those pursued by the Red Cross and they can think of so much 
that might have been done to prevent the war that they are unable to 
realize that we are now confronted with a fact and not a theory. The 
time for hifalutin theorizing is past, and the fellow who calls this a 
“rich man’s war” would do better to keep his mouth shut and set about 
contributing his share toward its successful prosecution. 

It is idle to talk about any sane person’s wanting war with all its hor- 
rible accompaniments merely to add a few dollars to his purse. Oc- 
casionally men murder their fellows for money or for baser motives; 
but humanity in general is not built on that plan. One may find it 
necessary to kill his fellow in defense of his own life, but even then 
most of us wish to be very sure that such an act is necessary. Only 
now and then will a person go about “seeking whom he may devour.” 
It is folly to charge that a majority of the people of the United States 
have assumed that role and have driven their country to assume it 
among the nations of the world. We have been a peaceful people 
for twenty or more years, at least, during which time we have given 
little thought to war and have made scant preparation for carrying it 
on. It is unbelievable that in a year or two we can be changed from a 
peaceful to a pugnacious population. On the contrary, we enter the 
war because we believe that we have a duty to perform to ourselves 
as well as to the world, and, realizing our obligation, the only decent 
thing for us to do is to set about in the most direct and effective manner 
to fulfill it. 

As the war goes on and the burdens incident to it become more heavy 
the complaints of a certain class will become louder and louder. Of 
course, there will be cases where the Government must step in and 
with a strong hand strike down unpatriotic 


volved in suppressing “copperheadism” within his own community. 

Public sentiment is the most potent force in a democracy, and in 
our form of government, with the secret ballot, it may at almost any 
stage of the war tie the hands of Government. We have waited three 
years to bring our mixed population to a- realization of our inter- 
national duties. The length of time required for this transforma- 
tion doubtless has been increased by the intriguing of nations that 
have sought to keep us impotent until such time as they could give 
their attention to us in a more direct and forceful manner. That sort 
of intrigue may be expected to increase in amount and in desperate- 
ness as the war goes on and as victory for the Allies becomes more 
sure. Consequently the need for the instilling of patriotism will be- 
come the greater as the war goes on. 

We want no such propaganda as has built up the fearful military 
power against which we are fighting. But we do want to develop and 
build up in this country a sturdy patriotism that shall make secure 
the rights of man wherever we, as a nation, are required to exert our 
influence. No man who has enjoyed the liberty of America actually 
wishes to impose upon himself and others an oppressive Government 
like that now at war with the democracy of the world. That can not 
be thought the deliberate purpose even of the foreigner who is intrigu- 
ing for his own country. But he is led to perform his part in enslaving 
mankind by a mixture of motives. 

Ask a national of any of the countries now at war with the United 
States and he will declare that he is freer and happier here than there; 
but he opposes our warring against his country because he can not 
overcome the influence of a lifetime of drilling in obedience that it has 
been the policy of autocratic governments, time out of mind, to im- 
pose upon their populations. His feeling toward his native country is 
not patriotism in the sense that Americans have it or should have it. 
Every American should love his country because of the soundness and 
the liberality of the principles upon which our government is founded; 
he should not love his country because of its powerful army and its 
invincible navy, if it had such an army and such a navy. There is 
nothing in American history and American policy of which an Ameri- 
can has greater cause to be proud than the fact that his country always 
has been the refuge of the oppressed ; and the foreigner in the United 
States today in almost every case affords an ocular demonstration of 
American liberality. No foreigner in his country would be permitted 
the liberty that he is permitted in ours. 

Those of us who enlist in the military or naval service will of course 
have opportunities to fight for liberty in a sense that others will not; 
but those of us who remain at home can carry on the work of prepared- 
ness, not only by sowing seeds and cultivating 





and treasonable opposition to its policies. But 


the soil to bring forth food for the fighters 


much can be done by good citizens to avoid 
the necessity for such interference on the part 
of the Government, and no more patriotic serv- 
ice can be rendered by any man than is in- 





THE HortTicuLtTurAL Department of the University of 
Nebraska has offered its aid to persons who desire to do 
community spraying. The Red Cloud (Neb.) Chief in 
publishing the offer of the university suggests that dray- 
men, coal dealers and other teamsters in sections where 
considerable fruit is raised have an opportunity to help 
in the food conservation movement while making profit- 
able use of their time by spraying orchards for farmers 
who have no spraying outfits. The same practice will 
apply in all communities where fruits.and vegetables are 
raised. Each year the potato beetle causes millions of 
dollars damage that could be prevented by spraying or 
sprinkling. This enormous loss should be prevented this 
year. 

* * * 


AT THE reading room of the Stroudsburg (Pa.) Indus- 
trial Club recently the Monroe County Liberty Loan As- 
sociation was organized to codperate with the Pennsyl- 
vania Liberty Loan Association and the National asso- 
ciation. Present at the meeting were representatives of 
all the banks in Monroe County. An important phase of 
the work of the organization will be the advertising of the 
liberty bonds in all the county papers. Similar organiza- 
tions have been formed in many sections and the success 
of the recent loan no doubt has been largely due to their 
efforts. Other loans likely will follow and there should 
not remain a community in the United States not organ- 
ized to promote the sales of bonds as well as every other 
activity in aid of the Government in prosecuting the 
war, 

‘* * # 


FrRoM THE Ferndale (Cal.) Enterprise is gleaned the 
information that thirty professors and advanced students 
of the University of California have donated their serv- 
ices to the Government thruout the summer in attempting 
to solve munitions, industrial and other scientific problems 
submitted by the Government and the State Council of 
Defense. Already, according to a statement of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, president of the university, all of the vol- 
unteers have signed agreements waiving all rights to any 
discoveries that may result from their efforts. This illus- 
trates the fact that there are tasks for every class of 
citizens to perform in the great war in defense of the 
liberties of the world. Let none of us be a slacker. 


STOPPING BACKFIRING 


During the Civil War many of the worst enemies 
that the armies had to fight were those back home 
where the soldiers came from. Every movement to 
raise money, every attempt to increase enlistment 
and every effort to alleviate the sufferings of those 
at the front met the obstacle of indifference or open 
opposition. Then as now there were persons who 
were willing to stay at home and profit to the great- 
est possible extent from the high prices incident to 
the war but who were unwilling to make a single 
sacrifice for their country’s benefit. Others were 
opposed to the war for causes that they professed to 
deem honorable and patriotic. Both classes forgot 
or were unable to see that their opposition instead 
of shortening the war was extending it, and that in- 
stead of being patriots in their opposition they were 
for all practical purposes traitors. Those of either 
class who survive today are remembered and 
pointed out as “‘copperheads.” 

We have in this country now something like three 
millions of unnaturalized foreigners and ten millions 
of naturalized aliens. Most of these thirteen mil- 
lions of people come from countries whose govern- 
ments have pursued the policy of enforcing absolute 
Obedience to governmental authority and have 
taught their citizens to believe their governments 
the greatest in the world. The one obstacle more 
serious than any other to the converting of a for- 
eigner into an American is to persuade or convince 
him of the true greatness of America; and this is 
generally because his conception of national great- 
ness rests upon material things—ships and armies, 
not principles of liberty and freedom for individual 
development—the corner stones of American policy. 

If our experience in this crisis teaches us nothing 
it should serve to impress upon us the importance 
of instilling patriotism in our citizens, not only our 
foreign born but our native born. Most of the 
teaching of civics in the public schools is too formal 
to exert any real influence upon the pupil. There 
are reasons enough for admiring our form of gov- 
ernment and for loving our country, but those rea- 
sons are seldom set forth by the teacher in civics. 
Boys and girls see their fathers and mothers partici- 
pating in governmental affairs, but they rarely 
think of the historical fact that their privilege of 
doing so has been won by the sacrifice of life and 
treasure; and they do not stop to consider the fact 
that the present war is actually an attempt on the 
part of the Central Powers to impose upon the world 
at large an entirely different policy. This fact 
should be made clear in our teaching of civics and 
our country and form of government can only be 
made secure by making every citizen in embryo 
understand and revere the principles on which they 
are founded. 











but we can sow seeds of loyalty and cultivate 
a patriotism that shall make the younger gen- 
eration and those beyond the reach of the draft 
a second and third line of defense which are 
almost indispensable to the success of the first 
line. 





WHEN A COMMITTEE of Moro (Ore.) citizens was ean- 
vassing the prospects of selling liberty bonds P. W. 
Strong, a local farmer, stepped up and said he would 
take $2,500 worth of the bonds and that during the pe- 
riod of the war he would invest 50 percent of the income 
from his farm in war bonds. 


* * * 


THREE CONCERTS are being given for the benefit of the 
Essex County (New York) chapter of the American Red 
Cross—one in June, one in July and one in August. The 
concerts are being donated by local musicians. Musie 
is an accomplishment that can readily be turned to the 
benefit of the preparedness cause, and musicians always 
have been prompt to donate their services to a good 
cause. 

* * * 

THE FOLLOWING paragraph from the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald indicates something of the state of 
mind of the people of that great southern city with re- 
spect to the preparedness campaign. The ‘‘liberty pole’’ 
used to be a common sight in almost every mid-western 
village less than a half-century ago; why should it not 
be restored to its position? Flags on schools and other 
public buildings are all well enough, but they do not take 
the place of the lofty liberty pole erected for the sole 
purpose of swinging Old Glory to the breeze. Will you 
move for a liberty pole in your community? This from 
the Age-Herald: ‘‘ Birmingham, after its parade and its 
flag raising of yesterday, is immensely happy. Birming- 
ham turned out, and Birmingham saw patriotism, heard 
patriotism, actually felt patriotism, as it entertained Gen. 
Leonard Wood, heard him speak, saw him assist in raising 
‘Old Glory’ to lofty heights, and witnessed such a sight 
as has never before been seen on Birmingham streets. 
Birmingham doffs its hat to Joe Saks, chairman of the 
parade committee; O. H. Martinsen, chairman of the 
flag raising committee, the Italian societies, the various 
fraternal orders, civic bodies, Red Cross societies, suf- 
frage and women’s sections, Col. Tom O. Smith, grand 
marshal of the day, and his aides. The parade was a 
decided success. ’’ 
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Fort Wayne, Ind., the ‘‘Summit City,’’ is distin- 
guished for a good many things. Among other notable 
events is one as yet unheralded by fame. It is the first 
town that the present ballyhoo of the Realm visited 
when he started on his initial tour of the lumber yards 
of the United States some years ago. In the first yard 
to which his trembling knees bore him his opinion 
was asked solemnly and apparently in good faith by 
a middle-aged lumberman of-long experience. This 
question raised divided emotions in the breast of the 
quaking ’prentice writer; gratification that he had 
successfully concealed his really wonderful ignorance 
and fright lest in the face of close and particular cross 
examination he could not continue to conceal it. It 
may be added that no small amount of his energy is still 
expended in keeping this luxuriant ignorance under 
cover. But enough of personal reminiscences. 

Fort Wayne got its start as a town or at least as 
a location with a particular name long before the old- 
est inhabitant began storing up those memories of 
the coldest day and the hardest wind and the rest of 
the things which oldest inhabitants are used to 
remember. In fact, it got its start before the man was 
born after whom it is now named. I don’t know just 
when General Wayne was born; but he fought in the 
Revolution and afterward came to what was then 
the western frontier, to protect the pioneer hamlets. 
So he must not have been around in these parts in 
1700 when the French first visited the site of Fort 
Wayne. The French also built a fort near the town 
which they called Miami, after the tribe of Indians 
who lived in the region. 

‘*Mad Anthony’’ Wayne was a dashing general in 
Washington’s armies in the days when personal lead- 
ership was most successful if tinged with a good deal 
of personal fighting ability. A man may make a good 
general in these days if he knows mathematics or 
strategy or gunnery, or some of the multitude of the 
sciences of war. When the United States armies were 
made up of neighbors who brought their own squirrel 
rifles, and hominy enough to live on thru a cam- 
paign, the fellow who led them had to have consider- 
able skill in finding his way thru the woods and at 
standing up to a bumptious enemy in a personal shoot- 
ing match. ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ apparently had all these 
qualities. When his rough but handy fighters swept 
up the slopes of Stony Point the general inconveni- 
ently got in the way of a bullet; but he made a couple 
of his huskies carry him along, so that if he died it 
would be at the head of his troops. 

After the Revolution closed he retired to private 
life. But about that time the pioneers in the ‘‘Far 
West’’ of Ohio and Indiana were having harrowing 
experiences with their red neighbors. Much irregular 
fighting was enjoyed by the Indians and endured by 
the whites, so President Washington asked General 
Wayne to take command of the forces on the frontier. 
He did so and built Fort Wayne in 1794. It was only 
an army post for more than a quarter of a century, 
but the town was laid out in 1825 and incorporated 
in 1840. One of the things that gave it an early boost 
was the digging of the Erie Canal in 1840. This is 
a brief account of the early history of the pleasant 
and bustling city of Fort Wayne. The citizens count 
1794 as the date of the founding of the place, and 
this makes it 123 years old. 

The place has changed quite a bit since the time 
when the old general lived in it and fought the Indi- 
ans. The work he began, of making at least part of 
the country safe for democracy, is being continued by 
the people who live in his town. When we arrived 
the Red Cross campaign was in full blast. Young 
ladies in very fetching Red Cross costumes were in- 
viting solid citizens to come across with the dough, 
and they were complying very gallantly. Modern 
Fort Wayne will have a very useful and honorable 
part in the big effort of these days, even tho its name 
may not be associated so dramatically with the stir- 
ring events of the present as it is with the early strug- 
gles of our country. The accident of location has 
placed the fighting on the other side of the world, 
where we are willing for it to stay. 

Fort Wayne, being an old town and wealthy, is an 
interesting and pleasant place to visit. One thing that 
the visitor from farther West notices is the number 
of business firms that include the sons of the original 
founder. Inquiry often discloses the fact that the 
sons have lived honorable and long lives and have 
passed to their rewards, and that the grandsons are 
carrying the business on. Other firms are still doing 
business under firm names that have had an honorable 
and distinguished place in the commercial history of 
the town for half or three-quarters of a century, and 
these names are continued, tho no member of the fam- 
ilies of the original partners is at present connected 
with the business. These things are characteristic 
of towns of long standing, where the commerce has 
fallen into pretty well defined lines. In newer places, 
where restless change and rapid rise are more com- 
mon, each man wants to put his own name on the store 
front. Antiquity counts for nothing. The reputation 
for long and honest and efficient service counts for 
little where everything is new. But in older towns 
it counts for much, and this need not be considered 
a sign of lack of progress. Older people like to deal 
at the places where long habit has made them feel at 
home. Newer people will trade at a place that bears 
an old name as readily as at a place just opened last 
week. While pleasing the older people by retaining 
the name, the management can please all the custom- 
ers, new and old, by offering modern and efficient serv- 
ice, 





The Value of the Women’s Clubs. 


The city and the country around are particularly 
rich in clubs and associations. There is a remarkable 
club of women out in the country known as the Wash- 
ington Township Women’s Club, that has as its ob- 
ject the promotion of neighborliness among farm 
women. If you want to belong to this club you must 
be a regular farm person of the gentler sex. You may 
be the wife, mother, daughter, sister, or any other rela- 
tive of a farmer, and you must live on a regular farm. 
When you are a member you find yourself being made 
acquainted with a large number of other farm ladies 
all over Allen County. When a person considers the 
limitations of farm life for women that prevailed not 
so many years ago, he is bound to applaud such an or- 
ganization as a splendid thing. No thinking man had 
to have the statistics of the Government experts to 
realize that life in the country used to be hard on 
women. Many of them worked too hard. But even 
the long hours of heavy work were not the worst of 
it. No person can stay at one job month after month 
with hardly a change of scene or a variety of interest 
or healthy sccial contact without becoming dwarfed 
and dulled mentally and finding life a rancid thing 
with little except the instinct of living to keep one 
drudging along. When I find a woman who has done 
that kind of work and who yet keeps her buoyancy 
and her contact with outside life, I know I have found 
an admirable person; one who is wise and resourceful. 
Clubs like this one, added to the comforts and conveni- 
ences that are coming to the country and especially 
added to the education that is coming to be the heri- 
tage of country women, are giving them a new and 
splendid opportunity for full and widely useful living. 
Missionary societies and suffrage clubs have done a 
valuable work for country women and one perhaps lit- 
tle contemplated by their founders. If the amount of 
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“Missionary barrels have not always pleased the recipients” 


missionary information diffused by these zealous so- 
cieties has not been notable for its geographical and 
historical accuracy, and if the missionary barrels have 
not always pleased the recipients on the frontier out- 
posts, at least the meetings and the work have added 
years to the lives of the ladies who shared in them. 
And if the suffrage propaganda has not always been 
commensurate with the efforts expended, those efforts 
have kept a number of women from tamely accept- 
ing the dull gray drudgery of life as their normal lot. 
And the Realm does not wish to disparage the actual 
results of all this labor in promoting votes for women 
and a knowledge and appreciation of the work done 
by the missionaries. 

It may not be immediately apparent how lumber- 
men could promote these clubs. We have tried hard, 
but as yet we have not succeeded in picturing to our- 
selves a husky lumberman as a promoter and organ- 
izer of women’s clubs. Perhaps other persons of more 
imagination and inventiveness might work it out. 
But the fact remains that, considered merely as a 
business promoter, such a club of farm women would 
be of immense value. Increased information and in- 
telligence that comes from such social contacts as 
these discover to all of us things that would help 
make our lives pleasanter. I venture the assertion 
that any country community that has a flourishing 
club of women will within a few years have better 
houses than another community equally wealthy but 
without the healthy stimulus of the club contacts and 
work. 


A Project That Should Be Undertaken. 


This is a thing that lumbermen might give a little 
thought to. As I said before it does not appear how 
a lumberman could found a woman’s club, and it is not 
at all certain that it would pay as an advertising pro- 
ject if he could. But the opportunity may come to some 
lumbermen to boost such a project, in an indirect way 
at least. And in the case of a club already founded 
that was looking for likely material for study he 
might suggest the study of country house planning. 
The material in his planning service department would 
be exactly what the ladies would need. The subject 





has a great fascination for every woman, whether 
she lives in city or country, and a little assistance on 
the part of the lumberman would assure one or half 
a dozen interesting meetings. If this did not bear im- 
mediate fruit in house bills, the lumberman could be 
content that he had planted seeds that would bring 
a crop of desirable business sooner or later. A num- 
ber of times this summer, while in the country, I have 
been asked by farm women who knew my occupation 
if I was acquainted with any lumbermen in neigh- 
boring towns who had a plan department and whether 
those lumbermen would object to their looking at some 
of the plans for the purpose of finding a general de- 
sign that suited them or of hitting upon some remod- 
eling suggestions. This indicates that a great many 
people would find use for a plan service if it were 
brought to their attention. It also indicates that ma- 
terial of this kind would awaken much interest if pre- 
sented at a club,meeting. If in addition to furnish- 
ing information to the ladies who were to make the 
speeches, the lumberman would send out a quantity of 
his plan books to be distributed among the members, 
he would find them received gladly and he would know 
that they had gotten into the right hands. This is just 
a passing suggestion. 

In addition to this club in the country, the city has 
the usual line of commercial clubs of one kind or an- 
other. The University Club is a new one of the town’s 
institutions. It is housed in a fine old mansion that 
is splendidly furnished. Another association is the 
Electro-Technice Club, which draws its membership from 
among the employees of the General Electric Co. The 
General Electric is Fort Wayne’s biggest industry. 

The rapid growth of industry in the city has brought 
about something of a housing problem. The General 
Electric has been increasing its plant materially of 
late, and some of the other concerns such as the com- 
pany that manufactures Perfection Wafers are expand- 
ing rapidly. A good many thousands of workmen and 
their families are needed and are coming in. This of 
course makes a demand upon the housing facilities of 
the town that can not be met over night. The growth 
of the city is outward, of course, and the different 
classes of people are going to need different kinds of 
homes. Working men want to live in houses near the 
ear lines. They want ground enough for a little gar- 
den and a little lawn, but they don’t care for a big 
sweep of ground. Salaried men who are drawing fairly 
good salaries and professional and business men who 
are making good incomes like more ground. Most of 
them have cars and so don’t care so much about the 
street car service. Fort Wayne has a good many hard- 
surfaced roads. There are various projects on foot to 
open up tracts along these roads and to build comfort- 
able houses of the country type in generous grounds 
that are landscaped in a pleasing way. It is expected 
in this way to add to the comfortable and attractive 
quarters of the city and at the same time to make room 
tor the new citizens. 

One of the somewhat remarkable features of Fort 
Wayne, I am told, is its system of dumping grounds. 
By means of careful regulation of the dumps the low 
and swampy ground along the rivers that flow thru the 
city is reclaimed for useful purposes. Another result 
of this regulation is the prevention of pestilence that 
so often comes from indiscriminate dumping of all sorts 
of garbage. The superintendent of this dumping sys- 
tem is the ezar, and what he says goes. It is said that 
his days are enlivened by one long war with Italian 
fruit venders and other persons who can not or will 
not understand why they may not throw away decayed 
fruit and vegetables in a place set aside by law and in- 
tended by nature as a throwing away place. 

One of the things of which Fort Wayne boasts is the 
fact that it has never had a bank failure. It also likes 
to show the stranger its playgrounds. The city is lo- 
cated on the Lincoln Highway and is proud of a splen- 
did bridge that carries this highway over one of the 
streams that flow thru the city. Another thing which 
the casual visitor notices is the great number of 
churches. The Catholic and Lutheran churches are 
especially strong. A Catholic bishop resides in the city. 


A Bit of the Town’s Lumber History 


Fort Wayne has run the usual gamut of kinds of lum- 
ber within the memory of the men now engaged in the 
business. White pine used to be the standby of all the 
yards and was used for all purposes. The carpenters 
liked it. What carpenters would not like the good old 
white pine? Some of it is used yet. When I called at 
the office of J. Klett & Sons I was told that a little of 
it was still kept in stock. When I was here five years 
ago I found in one yard—which one I do not remember 
—a bin of white pine that had been in stock for fifteen 
years. Splendid old stuff it was, too, in spite of the 
blackened ends that stuck out into the alley. Mr. 
Klett said that when the stocks of white pine ran low 
and became hard to get the local lumbermen stocked 
up with norway. The carpenters kicked because it was 
hard and gummed their saws. Hemlock did not suit 
them either on account of the splinters, and yellow pine 
raised the worst howl of all. But they became used 
to it just as carpenters always do, and now they like it. 

Not so long ago a friend of mine who conducts a re- 
tail lumber business had a call for some lumber for 
outside work. It happened that he had a little white 
pine in stock that had reposed for a good many years 
in an obscure bin, so in order to do his customer a spe- 
cial favor he included as much of this white pine as the 
size of the boards and the requirements of the customer 
would permit. To his surprise the customer got into a 
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wonderful temper because he was being buncoed with a 

lot of old stuff. He wanted new lumber, and no amount 

of explanation of the remarkable value that was being 

offered him could convince him that there wasn’t some- 
hing wrong. 

‘‘We are getting in our first car of fir flooring,’’ Mr. 
‘lett remarked. ‘‘We are already using a good deal 
of redwood siding, but we’ve never used any fir floor- 
ing. But yellow pine is hard to get in these days, and 
‘he price was something of a consideration. I like to 
icy out new kinds of woods that promise to be popular. 
‘Juite a number of years ago I bought half a car of yel- 
low eypress when cypress was an unknown: wood in 
‘hese parts. We had a hard time disposing of it be- 
cause of the fact that people didn’t know anything 
»bout eypress and were afraid of it. We finally had to 
use it up in making window frames, tho it was inch 

nd a quarter stuff. Since that time, however, we’ve 
used a great deal of Gulf Coast cypress. It has a well 
«stablished place in the market.’’ : 

Advertising has done a wonderful lot for cypress. 
The manufacturers of that wood, as is well known, 
vere among the first of the national lumber advertis- 
ers, and there is no question but that this publicity 
vork has created a great market that otherwise would 
ot have been available. Of course back of the pub- 
licity was the real merit of the wood itself. 

Business in Fort Wayne, according to Mr. Klett, is 
going very well. Due somewhat to the housing needs 
of the place the buildings that are going up are cot- 
tages. Not much large building is being done, and 
much that was definitely planned for this summer is 
being held off temporarily. 

‘We don’t try very hard to supply the material for 
the big jobs,’’ Mr. Klett said. ‘‘Life is too short to 
worry with that kind of work. It is hard to get, and 
if a person goes against all the competition that reaches 
for jobs of that character he has to cut his profits to 
the bone to land the contracts. We’d rather sell 
smaller bills that we can handle in better shape. There 
is no assurance now that if we take a big order we can 
get the shipments in. As nearly as I can tell the car 
situation has eased up a little. At least we are getting 
stock in much more regularly than we did some time 
back. But even at that we have had cars ordered for 
two months that are not here yet.’’ 


A Transportation Question 

‘*How is the price of yellow pine?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, of course we can’t tell a whole lot about it,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘but it seems to me to be weakening a 
little on account of the transit situation. Quotations 
have been a little lower. It is a mystery to me how 
those transit people can get their cars when the big 
mills say they can’t get cars at all. It looks as if 
transit shipments can find rolling stock that the big, 
prominent mills could get at least as many. I don’t 
know what the situation really is, but it looks as tho 
some of the large mills must be selling their stuff thru 
the transit men in order to get the current high prices. 
You understand I don’t accuse any mill of holding up 
the orders it took a month or two ago at low prices in 
order to sell in transit at higher. But the fact that 
the cars are so plentiful for the one class of shippers 
and so searce for the other looks queer.’’ 

The Realm knows nothing about this situation. 

The yard has a large stock of shingles, and in fact 
the whole stock is well up to average. With cars com- 
ing in rather freely there is little danger of the em- 
barrassment of running short. After a dealer has done 
all he ean think of to insure his getting enough stock 
he has to trust to luck. The situation is something like 
the French philosophy about war that is going the 
rounds of the press. It runs hke this: 

When war comes two things can happen to you— 

You either go to the front or you don’t. 

If you stay at home you needn’t worry. 

If you go to war two things can happen to you— 

You'll either be wounded or you won't. 

If you’re not wounded you needn’t worry. 

If you’re wounded two things can happen to you— 

You'll either be badly hurt or you won't. 

If you're not badly hurt you needn’t worry. 

If your injury is desperate two things can happen to you— 

If you get well you needn’t worry. 

If you get well you need’t worry. 

lf you die you can’t worry. 

The Frenchman’s formulas do not take much account 
of the way the human animal behaves in the matter 
of worries, for most of us worry a good deal whether 
it is logical or not. But when we can do nothing more 
it is something of a relief to say over the jaunty ritual 
of the French don’t-worry club. 

Rhinestone & Simonson is one of the firms I had in 
mind when I mentioned the practice of retaining hon- 
ored old firm names after the ownership has passed to 
others. This firm has been doing business in Fort 
Wayne for many years, but both the original partners 
have died. Mr. Simonson lived until a few months 
ago. The management and ownership of the firm rest 
with I, P. Evans, a man who worked with the original 
partners for forty years. I suspect that he has been 
virtual manager of the plant for a good while. At least 
he knows the policies and systems that made the busi- 
ness successful, and he is taking pains to continue these 
policies along with the firm name. 

‘‘T don’t know why trade should not be very good 
this year,’’ he said. ‘‘The crops promise to be better 
than usual, industry is expanding in the city and cer- 
tainly a great amount of money is going to be in cireu- 
lation. Fort Wayne, I think, is not doing much di- 
rectly in the manufacture of munitions for the Govern- 
ment. I understand that a good many tanks are being 
made here in town for the du Pont powder people, and 
I’ve heard that the General Electric is handling some 
Government business. I don’t know whether this is 
true or not. But in any case a vast amount of money 
is being spent in the country, and when money is in cir- 
culation lumbermen stand a good chance to get their 
share of it.’’ 

Lumbermen usually do get their share of it not be- 
cause they are ‘‘ good getters,’’ as they say of the pork- 














“The customer got into a wonderful temper” 


grabbing congressmen, but because they deal in some- 
thing with a wide appeal. They deal in the raw mate- 
rial of homes. If people begin making a little extra 
money they begin to think of ways of spending it. 
Young people and foolish people of all ages are likely 
to think of ways of amusing themselves. Witness the 
number of automobiles owned by people who perhaps 
can afford the car but who can not afford the upkeep. 
But as people get a little older and begin to lose the 
early delusion that all the money in the world really 
belongs to them and that they will begin collecting it 
very soon they are inclined to think of other means 
of spending their savings. Every person has in him a 
latent desire for a home. This desire comes more and 
more closely to the surface as time goes on, and conse- 
quently a great number of people think of a cottage 
when increased prosperity comes to them. Nearly 
every lumberman can tell stories of an epidemic of 
building that resulted from a raise in wages at a local 
factory. : 
Nourishing the Home-Owning Instinct 

This home-owning instinct is a splendid thing and 
it is one that can be fostered by a reasonable kind of 
creative advertising. If working people can be in- 
dueed to buy a ear by attractive ads showing the whole 
family rolling along a smooth highway between blos- 
soming fields and hedgerows it stands to reason that 
they ean be made to want a home of their own by being 
shown an attractive cottage with shrubs and vines 
about it. We as lumbermen have been content with 
too poor a grade of advertising. We are learning more 
and more about the science and art of publicity for 
selling purposes, but as yet we have not learned the 
true power of attractive pictures that not only charm 
but that tell a possible story. We are content with 
advertising our wares with the old-fashioned wash 
drawings that architects of the old school delighted in; 
drawings that showed the front elevation faithfully in 
its true proportions but that made it look as grim and 
bare as a prison wall. We are learning from other ad- 
vertising artists that this is not what our customers 
want to look at. When they look at our ads in the 
papers they want, at least part of the time, to see 
something that will stimulate their imaginations into 
picturing their own ideal houses as they will be when 
fully completed and furnished and lived in. Grass 
and flowers and trees and soft curtains at the windows 
and lawn swings are as legitimate a part of that kind 
of a picture as are walls and doors and shingles. 

In a Sunday paper I was reading yesterday I came 
across the picture of a room that had been fixed up by 
an interior decorator. Now the interior decorator is 
the first cousin of the building material dealer. The 
two belong to the same family. Both work for the 
same result: namely, the preparation of a house fit to 
be made a home. This decorator had drawn a simple 
picture. It was done with considerable skill, but it was 
simple with a true artistic simplicity. The general 
plan and design of the room was indicated, but added to 
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“Every person has in him a latent desire for a home” 
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that were curtains and furniture and other fittings, 
accurately placed and splendidly balanced. The pic- 
ture gave you a twinge of home feeling. It made you 
want to step in, take up a book from the table, sink 
into the chair by the attractive lamp and lose yourself 
in that.feeling of well being that is the accompaniment 
of pleasant surroundings. 

Suppose that room had been drawn to flat scale. 
Here are the windows, indicated by heavy lines. This 
rectangle is the table. This notch is the window seat, 
and so on. It would be as inspiring as a blueprint. 
Now our customers want blueprints at one stage in the 
game, but the advertising that is to attract their atten- 
tion and massage their interest until it becomes build- 
ing desire must appeal to them thru the sense of the 
beautiful and the desirable rather than thru the sense 
of the geometric. We ought to make use of a better 
class of advertising drawings. Most people think that 
the medium of rough newspaper printing doesn’t allow 
of artistic pictures. The drawings in every metropoli- 
tan Sunday paper disprove this. -We are woefully short 
of pictures of this character suitable to our business, 
but we do know that they can be drawn. Some enter- 
prising young artist will hit upon the scheme of prepar- 
ing artistic advertising cuts for use in newspapers 
some time, and his or her fortune will be made. We are 
looking for that artist. 

It is thru this kind of advertising, the advertising 
that presents the possibility and the desirability of the 
finished product, that we must appeal to the dormant 
home-owning instinct of the people we would like to 
number among our customers. We find it a little more 
difficult to present the finished product in our business 
than do certain other merchants. We think in terms of 
car lots of 2x4’s or siding or doors, and it is natural 
that we should think of those things first in talking to 
customers. We think that because we are interested 
in these things of course they will be. It is not easy 
to present finished products in the lumber business 
either in newspaper advertising or in show window dis- 
plays. But it can be done, for it is being done. And 
in this way, among a number of others, the lumber re- 
tailer can hope to stimulate a certain part of the com- 
munity and so can get his share of the increased cireu- 
lation of money. He can get it honestly and can render 
a just value in return. 





PREPARES BULLETIN ON “THE FARMHOUSE IMPROVED” 


Few architects in the United States are prepared by 
education or experience to design farm buildings from the 
standpoint of the everyday farmer. Consequently, it was 
with unusual interest that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received this week a copy of a bulletin entitled ‘‘The 
Farmhouse Improved,’’ by William Alonzo Etherton, an 
architect who is eminently fitted to advise the farmer 
upon building needs. This bulletin was gotten out jointly 
by the Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan., and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

The bulletin is of very good size, is plentifully illus- 
trated, and should be of great assistance to any lumber- 
man having a number of farmer customers. It is divided 
into ten chapters that deal with every phase of farm 
building requirements in a clear and easily understand- 
able manner. The first chapter is devoted to a description 
of plans and is illustrated not only with elevations and 
floor plans of houses, but shows little conveniences that 
may be added at little or no expense that will greatly 
improve the worth of a house to the owner. No attempt 
is made to lay down rigid plan rules, it being the author’s 
contention that the plan of each house must be determined 
by its location and the needs that must be served. Chap- 
ter 2 is an extremely valuable one in that it deals with 
proper methods to be employed in protecting a house from 
heat and cold. It tells how the house should be built to 
accomplish this and of the outside conditions that help to 
secure the needed result. 

Hardly secondary in importance to protection from cold 
and heat is protection from wind and dust, to which 
Chapter 3 is devoted. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
giving methods for proper protection from rain, hail and 
snow, while the fifth chapter deals with the subject of 
protection from lightning and fire. The need for pro- 
tection and how it may be secured from ground water 
and dampness is set forth in Chapter 6, while Chapters 7 
and 8 deal with protection from intruders and from filth 
and disease. Chapter 9 is especially devoted to plans that 
help to make the housework light and facilitate the con- 
duet of the ordinary routine business. There are very 
many valuable hints that are especially appealing to the 
farmer’s wife. The house as a home is the subject of 
Chapter 10, which is descriptive of those features that 
tend to make it more than a place to eat, sleep and rest, 
It tells how the house should be designed to meet the 
requirements for privacy, for hospitality, for sociality as 
well as for beauty. 

The bulletin is one that will not only interest the farmer 
but the farmer’s wife as well; in fact, it is just about 
the best booklet on farm home construction that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has examined recently. Because 
of its size it is too expensive to give free distribution, so 
requests for it should go to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan accompanied by 50 cents. If prop- 
erly used, the book should help retail lumbermen to land 
them a nice order. 
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THE high cost of living seems due for a bump in one 
quarter at least. The announcement has just been made 
that a cleanable collar is being manufactured and placed 
on the market. This is not a rubber collar at all as it 
is made of regular collar material. with the surface so 
treated that it is instantly cleanable with a sponge, cloth 
or handkerchief and, in fact, the announcement states 
that it can be cleaned by holding under a water faucet 
and rubbing the dirt off with the fingers. The collars are 
said to look exactly like the ordinary linen collars and do 
not change color with age. 
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POSTPONEMENT GRANTED IN “CONSPIRACY” CASE 


New Date For Hearing Not Set—New Quarters For 
Federal Trade Commission 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The taking of testi- 
mony in the formal complain filed by the Federal Trade 
Commission against a large number of retail lumbermen 
and the Mississippi Valley Lwmberman, charging a con- 
spiracy to drive mail-order lumber houses out of busi- 
ness, will not begin on July 31, as originally ordered by 
the commission. Owing to the fact that more than one 
hundred lumber concerns are involved in the proceeding, 
the commission has granted the respondents an extension 
of thirty days in which to prepare their answers to the 
complaint. This extension was granted at the request of 
Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, who represents a 
large number of the retailers involved in the proceeding. 

The extension of time gives the respondents until Aug. 
30 in which to file their replies. It was explained by 
Judge Boyle that many of his clients found it impossible 
to get their replies in within the original thirty days al- 
lowed. They desired more time within which to make 
an investigation on their own account in order to deter- 
mine the kind of answer that should be made under the 
circumstances. 

The new date for the taking of testimony here has 
not yet been announced, but ordinarily it would hardly 
be set before the end of August. The numerous investi- 
gations ordered by President Wilson into the cost of 
production of various basic commodities may require 
even a further postponement of the taking of testimony 
in this case. 

In the near future the Federal Trade Commission will 
move into its new quarters on the corner of K Street and 
Vermont Avenue, opposite the new Department of Jus- 
tice. A new 12-story building is now being completed 
there for the use of the commission. It is a narrow struc- 
ture but ordinarily would be ample to accommodate the 
commission. With its expanding work, however, the 
commission has found it necessary to rent additional 
quarters in the Southern Building, Fifteenth and H 
Streets, which is convenient to its new permanent 
quarters, ; 

While here Judge Boyle conferred with the commission 
regarding his analysis of the plan of the National Hard- 
wood Association’s open .price competition plan. The 
plan contemplates the standardization of grades and 
inspection. If these things are not coupled together it 
will be possible for one firm to sell below grade at the 
higher price. 

This is the first proposition of the sort laid before the 
trade commission by any lumber organization. The 
Southern Pine Association, North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion and the maple flooring people of Michigan are un- 
derstood to have schemes of the same general character, 
which have not yet been presented to the commission. 





LUMBER IS EXCEPTED FROM EXPORT 
EMBARGO 

WasuineTton, D. C., July 9—President Wilson last 
night issued his first formal proclamation under the 
embargo provisions of the espionage law. Lumber and 
other forest products are not included, and to date there 
has been no talk of adding lumber to the list as a general 
proposition. Proclamations to be issued in the future 
will cover such articles as the President may from time to 
time deem it advisable to forbid exporting. The procla- 
mation just issued applies to all foreign countries and 
their possessions. No distinction is made between Allies 
and neutrals so far as requiring licenses is concerned. 
The embargo becomes effective July 15, 1917. 

After citing the provision of the espionage law approved 
June 15 giving the President power, whenever he shall 
deem that the public safety so requires, to forbid the 
exportation of any article or articles and naming the 
severe penalties for failure to comply, the proclamation 
states that— 

Whereas the public safety requires that succor shall be pre- 
vented from reaching the enemy: 

Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim that, except at such times and 
-under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, the 
following articles: Coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene and gaso- 
Mne, including bunkers; ‘food grains, flour and meal there- 
from, fodder and feeds, meat and fats, pig iron, steel billets, 
ship plates and structural shapes, scrap iron and scrap steel, 
ferro-manganese, fertilizers; arms, ammunition and explo- 
sives, shall not, on and after July 15, 1917, be exported from 
the United States or its possessions to (here follows a list 
comprising every nation of the world, both neutral and 
belligerent, as well as their colonies, possessions or protec- 
torates). 

The orders and regulations from time to time prescribed 
will be administered by and under authority of the secretary 
of commerce, from whom the required licenses will issue. 

Immediately following the issuance of the proclamation 
President Wilson made a statement to the effect that the 
Government has foremost in view the amelioration of food 
conditions which have arisen or may arise in this country, 
as well as the retention of raw materials essential to our 
military and naval program and the continuance of nee- 
essary domestic activities. 

The President further stated that in releasing for export 
any surplus products the necessities of our Allies will have 
first consideration. As regards neutral nations the Gov- 
ernment intends by all equitable means to codperate in 
their task of supplementing from our available surpluses 
their own domestic supplies, but must assure itself that 
neutrals are husbanding their own resources, and that 
our supplies will not, directly or indirectly, feed the 
enemy. 

Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield announces 
that applications for export licenses may be made to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of 


Kxport Licenses, 1435 K Street, Washington, D. C., or 
to any branch of the bureau, at Chicago, New York, 
3oston, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

If so desired exporters may wire their applications 
direct to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Division of Export Licenses, 1485 KK Street, Washington, 
DC. 

Applicants should state (in triplicate form) quantity 
and description of goods, and names and addresses of 
consignor and consignee. Licenses will be good for 
thirty days only, at expiration of which time they must 
be renewed, and if the goods are not shipped within the 
renewal period a new application must be made. 

ADVISORY BOARD OF EXPORTS COUNCIL 

FORMALLY ORGANIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The advisory board of 
the Exports Council has been formally organized with 
the following members: Edward N. Hurley, former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, represent- 
ing the Department of Commerce; Vance C. McCor- 
mick, State Department; Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Department of Agricul- 
ture; B. D. White, Food Administration; Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

A member of the Federal Shipping Board will sit 
both with the Exports Council and with the advisory 
board when questions directly affecting ships and 
shipping are involved. Most of the export problems 
which will come before the two bodies will not directly 
affect the shipping board or touch its work. 

On Monday more than one hundred applications for 
export licenses were received by the Exports Council. 
An immediate decision as to the policy to be pursued 
toward European neutral countries was called for in 
the application of the Danish Government for a license 
to ship ten cargoes of meal cake to Denmark for use 
as cattle feed. Denmark has a large dairy industry. 
It also is contiguous to Germany and has supplied that 
country with large amounts of dairy products and fats 
since the outbreak, Germany being its natural market. 

While there is no. disposition on the part’ of the 
United States to make European neutrals suffer unduly, 
it may be set down as a certainty that all countries 
which have been selling their products to Germany 
must reciprocate if they are to continue to receive 
supplies of foodstuffs and other articles from the 
United States and the Allies. 

It is recognized that all neutral countries havea 
right under the recognized principles of international 
law to trade with belligerents. The United States 
asserted that right vigorously for two and a half years 
prior to its entry into the world war. Now, however, 
the United States is a belligerent, and necessarily 
must assert its rights as such. Primarily, these are 
to first see that our own needs for the successful prose- 
cution of the war are met, then to help our allies to the 
fulfest extent possible. After this has been done the 
needs of neutrals will be supplied as far as possible on 
the receipt of definite assurances from official sources 
that articles received from this country are. not per- 
mitted to reach the enemy, and that the neutral nations 
are husbanding their own resources instead of rushing 
them into Germany and Austria at inflated prices. 








START INVESTIGATION OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the cost of production of 
lumber for ship construction will be fully underway 
this week both in the South and on the Pacific coast. 

John M. Gries of Harvard University has assembled 
a force of competent accountants for the work. Mem- 
bers of the commission are not inclined to predict 
just when the inquiry will be finished, but a member 
advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent 
that it will be possible to approximate the cost of 
production closely within a short time. The work 
will be finished within a few weeks in any event 
unless unexpected obstacles arise. 

Representatives of the Southern Pine Association, 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, North Caro- 
lina Pine and other associations who have been here 
since the inquiry was ordered have let it be known 
that they are prepared to codperate to the fullest 
extent with the commission in order that the facts 
may be known. c 

While primarily directed toward ascertaining the 
cost of production of ship timbers and lumber entering 
into ship construction, the inquiry necessarily will 
touch other lumber costs incidentally. It will not be 
pressed, however, except as to ship stuff. 

The trade commission is quietly looking into informal 
complaints that some retail lumbermen are attempting 
to gum up the contractors on cantonment camps in 
their efforts to secure material direct from the mills. 
It is not believed that this practice has been extensive, 
altho many retailers and some wholesalers have com- 
plained because the War Department has left them 
out of the equation in its effort to get material 
promptly and to eliminate the middleman’s profit 
wherever possible. 

The policy of awarding contracts for 75 percent of 
the lumber for cantonment camps at the agreed price 
and attempting to secure the remaining 25 percent by 
shopping around was adopted as a concession to the 
local yards. Where it is found not to work satisfac- 
torily this policy will be promptly abandoned and all 
purchases made direct. 


SEEKS FUNDS FOR LIBRARIES FOR SOLDIERS 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 9.—The American Library 
Association is seeking funds to erect thirty-two library 
buildings in the national army and National Guard train- 
ing camps. The buildings will be modest in design, in 
keeping with the camp lay-outs, but it is estimated that 
$320,000 will be required for their construction. Another 
$300,000 will be needed to provide books for the boys in 
khaki to read. This amount, it is estimated, will provide 
about 10,000 volumes: 

The library facilities also will be extended to smaller 
camps, namely, those of new regular army units, naval 
training camps, medical officers’ camps, aviation training 
camps, and the like. In the larger camps the Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus and other association buildings will 
be utilized as branch distributing centers, and in the 
smaller camps as the sole distributing centers of the 
libraries. It is planned to provide thoroly modern library 
facilities. 

The American Library Association decided to under 
take this work at its recent annual convention held in 
Louisville, when the following war lbrary committee 
was appointed: J. I. Wyer, jr., chairman, director New 
York State Library, Albany; Edwin H. Anderson, di- 
rector New York Publie Library; Arthur FE. Bostwick, 
librarian St. Louis Publie Library; Gratia A. Countryman, 
librarian Minneapolis Publie Library; Electra C. Doren, 
librarian Dayton Publie Library; Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
secretary Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison; 
and Frank P. Hill, librarian Brooklyn Publie Library, 





ANNOUNCES TRANSFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
GUARD CAMP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHiIneTon, D. C., July 12.—Secretary of War 
Baker announced late today that the National Guard 
camp which had been tentatively located at Fayetteville, 
N. C., has been transferred to Charlotte, N. C., on recom- 
mendation of General Wood and because of the greater 
accessibility of Charlotte. The two remaining camps 
will be located at Hattiesburg, Miss. and Alexandria, 
La., both in southern pine territory. 





ATTITUDE TOWARD AIRPLANE BILL FAVORABLE 


Production of Over 22,000 Machines in Year Proposed 
—Spruce Manufacturers to Be Mobilized 





WaAsuHINGTON, D. C., July 11—The House committee 
on military affairs will report this week on the Adminis- 
tration bill providing for the creation of a huge air army. 
The bill calls for a foree of 107,000 flying men and more 
than 22,000 machines. 

It is estimated by Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
aireraft production board, that this number of machines, 
together with what the Allies can manufacture, will be 
required to give the United States absolute preponder- 
ance in the air and ‘‘put out the eyes of the enemy.’’ It 
will require a production in this country of about 3,500 
to 4,000 machines a month to maintain that supremacy. 

When it is realized that only a few weeks ago the 
powers that be were talking about 8,500 machines the 
first year, the size of the job ahead may be realized in 
part. It was a question how motor: building concerns 
could be utilized to turn ovt engines for the 3,500 ma- 
chines, which must have several motors apiece, without 
disturbing the balance of the automobile sales agencies 
of the country. With this program: expanded initially 
to 22,000 machines within twelve months or less, and a 
proposal to turn out every month thereafter as many 
motors as it had been intended at the outset to turn out 
in a year, the problem of how to prevent serious disor- 
ganization in the automobile industry is a serious one 
and demands the most careful attention and closest ap- 
plication of big men. , 

Chairman Coffin, General Squier of the Signal Corps 
and others actively interested, including the leading au- 
tomobile manufacturers of the country, are confident all 
problems will be worked out satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile, the aircraft bill will be submitted to the 
House substantially as drafted by the War Department. 
Members of the committee are deeply impressed with the 
need for haste in pushing it thru. 

As it stands now, the bill calls for an appropriation of 
$639,000,000. This does not represent the entire amount 
that is to be used for building up our acrial army. Ad- 
ditional sums will be ealled for early in the next session 
of Congress. The appropriations heretofore made for 
aviation, aggregating $68,000,000, constitute only a drop 
in the bucket. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has submitted a request 
for an additional appropriation of about $50,000,000 
for the development of aviation in the Navy. 

As an illustration of the feeling toward aviation in the 
House, the prediction was made today that this bill will 
be unanimously reported by the committee, and that if 
necessary it could be put thru the House in one hour. 
This may be unduly optimistic, but it shows clearly that 
members of Congress as a rule are fully awake as to 
the vital importance of air supremacy on the part of 
the United States and its Allies if the war is to end any 
time soon. 

Plans are being perfected to get the speediest possible 
construction of motors and airplanes. With the assist- 
ance of the business men of the country the War Depart- 
ment expects to do a record piece of work on this tre- 
mendous undertaking from start to finish. 

There is one hitch which remains to be cleared up. 
That is over the method by which spruce lumber for the 
frames is to be purchased and by whom. Definite infor- 
mation was not forthcoming today at the aircraft pro- 
duction board and the lumber committee could throw no 
light on the subject. 

It will be necessary to mobilize the spruce industry 
thoroly in order to insure a sufficient supply of this in- 
dispensable wood for airplane construction here and in 
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England and France. Our allies took 26,000,000 feet 
of spruce last year. 

It undoubtedly will be found necessary to place an 
embargo on the exportation of Pacific Coast spruce in 
order to safeguard the supply required for the construc- 
tion of the vitally important aircraft. This does not 
mean that there will be any interference with shipments 
to England and France, but simply that measures will 
he adopted to prevert its exportation to other countries 
or for other purposes until the demands for aireraft ma- 
terial are fully met. 

Steps also may be required to insure the delivery of 
uirplane spruce at prices considered reasonable. The 
tendeney, under the big demand for spruce, is to a rising 
market. Undoubtedly the price will be stabilized, as in 
the ease of ship timbers and cantonment lumber. What- 
ever may be done in this connection, however, the spruce 
men may feel assured that the Government will see that 
they receive a good profit. The number of machines con- 
templated will require the stimulation of production. To 
knock down the price unduly would have the opposite 
effect, which might prove disastrous. In the present 
crisis the spruce men are in position to perform a most 
notable service for the nation and its allies. Officials are 
absolutely confident they will do so in a patriotic spirit. 
Without their active codperation allied supremacy in the 
air ean not be guaranteed in the near future or for any 
length of time. 

Most of the spruce will have to be dried artificially, 
hut no serious difficulty is expected in this connection. 
ixperiments conducted at the Forest Produets Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and elsewhere have demonstrated 
that kiln-dried spruce meets the tests of the Bureau of 
Standards. 





Conference With Spruce Lumbermen Delayed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—A report that the spruce 
lumber producers of the Pacifie coast would have a dele- 
gation here today to confer with the aireraft production 
hoard proved to be erroneous. It was stated, however, 
that. the spruce men are expected here Friday of next 
week. A definite decision as to how the purchase of lum- 
her is to be handled will be made after the conference. 
It is probable some North Carolina or West Virginia 
spruce will be used for the smaller parts of airplanes. 





FURNITURE FACTORIES MAY SAW AIRPLANE 
LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11—The National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers is cireularizing the fur- 
niture factories of the country with a view to ascertain- 
ing what facilities they have that ean be utilized for saw- 
ing parts of lumber used in airplane construction. In 
order to make the ambitious aviation program a success, 
it is necessary that all plants having facilities for the 
work shall saw part of the lumber when called upon to 
do so. 


APPOINTS CHIEF OF DIVISION OF EXPORT 
LICENSES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has announced the appointment of C, A. Rich- 
ards as chief of the Division of Export Licenses. Mr. 
Richards has been engaged in the export and import 
trade thruout his business career. He is one of the 
numerous American business men who have placed their 
services at the disposal of the Government for war work. 
Mr. Richards resigned from Bowring & Co. a few weeks 
ago to devote himself to war work. 








PRECAUTION ADVISABLE IN MAKING EXPORT 
CONTRACTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce has again issued an announce- 
ment emphasizing the need for care in making future ex- 
port contracts. In view of the publication on July 9 
of the embargo proclamation, in which it is set forth 
that measures would be taken to transfer tonnage from 
trades that are not vitally essential to the conduct of the’ 
war to those that are, the following text of the announce- 
ment is of much interest: 


In view of the fact that public necessity may in the future 
require the requisition of vessels by the Government, and as 
this may be done quickly with but little time for adjustment, 
it is advisable that exporters in making contracts for export 
should state in the contracts that shipment is to be contin- 
gent on their obtaining shipping space. Attention is again 
called to the fact that exporters will save themselves much 
annoyance and possible claims for damage if a clause is in- 
serted in bills of sale stating that the sale is made subject to 
the seller’s ability to secure an export permit, if such permit 
is required, 


‘‘AMERICAN HOUSE’’ IN PARIS SUGGESTED 

WasuHrIneTon, D. C., July 9—A. M. Thackara, consul 
general at Paris, has transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce the following statement by M. Edouard Herriot, 
mayor of Lyon and senator for the Rhone district, rela- 
tive to the future economic relations between France and 
America: 


The Americans, those of the North and those of the South, 
offer us the aid of their sympathy and their strength. Mr. 
Lomba, consul general of Uruguay in France, proposes to cre- 
ate in Paris, under the name of Maison d’Amerique (America 
House), an association similar to the Pan-American Union in 
Washington. He would assemble in a sort of palace the 
American consulates, chambers of commerce, and all institu- 
tions which have for their object the bringing of the Americas 
together with the Old World—an interesting program. 

On all these practical questions we invite the advice of our 
friends from the other side. By acts rather than words they 
must be shown that after this horrible war there will be a 
new France, resolved to organize itself for the mutual bene- 
fit of two nations in accordance with the rules of modern 
science. There must be patient endeavor in the spirit of 
union and harmony of work. 

The rules of this union must be established by the inter- 
ested parties themselves instead of being governed by theories, 
of which we want no more. The commercial “academism 
has lasted too long; in its place must be substituted a rugged 
and fruitful realism. We desire to open, in this plain, real, 
up-to-date initiative, vast horizons for the new energies 
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RADICALLY IMPROVED CAR SERVICE IS PLANNED 


Interstate Commission to Rectify Carriers’ Inefficiency 
—Lumber Shipments to Be Benefited 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10—Members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are understood to be strongly 
opposed to the Government building freight cars under 
an equipment trust to be paid off gradually by the rail- 
roads or under any other device. ; 

Since the passage of the law authorizing the commis- 
sion to issue orders for the transfer and interchange of 
freight cars there has been a noticeable improvement in 
the car situation. The socalled car shortage has been 
reduced to 114,000 cars out of a total of 2,650,000 owned 
by the railroads, or considerably less than 5 percent. 

‘«This is no shortage at all compared with the aggre- 
gate equipment of the carriers,’’ said one member of 
the commission. ‘‘The great trouble has been that the 
railroads have not done their best to solve the problem. 
They now appear to be utilizing their great efficiency to 
this end. When this becomes general we will not hear 
much more about car shortage. Meanwhile, many roads 
are building new equipment of their own, which will take 
care of the increasing tonnage.’’ 

This member and others of the commission indicated 
that the ears will move from now on. The commission 
will not exercise the new power which Congress has lodged 
in its hands except in eases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, but will move quickly to avert congestion whenever 
it is threatened anywhere. 

Theré has been congestion of empties in New England. 
The commission ordered trainloads of empties moved out 
of that section before Congress passed the law, greatly 
relieving the situation. Cars will not be permitted to 
accumulate in New England or elsewhere and stand for 
days on the tracks, impeding traffic. They will be or- 
dered out promptly. ‘his will require the services of 
some locomotives and will cost some money, but every 
trainload of empties that goes out of New England or 
any other section where congestion is found will mean 
increased revenues to the roads which receive them. 

Very shortly the commission is expected to issue an 
announcement concerning the operation of the new law. 
It does not now contemplate issuing any orders, but is 
expected to confine itself to the promulgation of rules 
and regulations for the movement of cars, loaded and 
empty. Specifie orders will follow where carriers fail to 
obey the rules and regulations and where congestion 
oceurs or threatens despite them. 

The absolute necessity for prompt compliance with 
the commission’s rules and regulations will be pointed 
out, if the railroads hope to avoid another period of 
disorganization and socalled car shortage next fall and 
winter. . Close cojperation all along the line must be the 
rule, according to one member of the commission who has 
studied the situation closely, in order to avoid a period 
of transportation chaos far worse than anything hereto- 
fore experienced. 

Enormous volumes of traffic are being moved by the 
carriers. Loading up to 110 percent of the marked 
capacity of cars is the rule, and it is getting results. 
This is the rule in the South and Southwest for the move- 
ment of cantonment lumber and forest products entering 
into shipbuilding and other war emergency construction, 
as well as on the Pacific coast and elsewhere thruout the 
country. 

The railroads are confronted with the problem of 
moving the largest tonnage in their history. This was 
true last fall when the carriers became disorganized. It 
is true to an even greater extent now and increasingly 
so. For this reason experts of the commission feel that 
no stone should be left unturned by the carriers or by 
the Government to insure freedom from another break- 
down of the system in the midst of America’s partici- 
pation in the war. 

It is estimated that 120,000 cars, all told, will be re- 
quired to move material to the cantonment sites. Then 
there are the numerous naval stations, the sixteen national 
guard camps, extensions of regular army barracks and 
quarters at different points, construction of a large 
number of aviation flying fields, four of which are now 
about finished; necessity for moving materials for coastal 
aerial stations, which ultimately will dot the three coasts 
of the country. In short, with troop movements, includ- 
ing heavy equipment, the railroads are certain to have 
all the business they can possibly handle if all rolling 
stock is utilized to the highest point of efficiency and are 
assured of an enormous revenue from the Government 
alone, in addition to increasing tonnage from manufac- 
turing centers, largely increased crop yields ete. 

A plan is in process of working out by the commission 
and the war board of the railroads under which the needs 
of the Government and the maturing crops in different 
sections of the country will be taken care of as they de- 
velop. In some instances these demands for cars cross 
each other, and all such tangles will be worked out so 
far as possible. Shippers are urged to advise the car- 
riers as far in advance as possible of their prospective 
sar requirements. This has been done by some shippers 
months in advance of the crop movement. 

Because of the fact that a large proportion ofthe lum- 
ber required by the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment necessarily must come from the South and 
Southwest, tens of thousands of freight cars have been 
run into those sections which otherwise would have been 
retained in other sections. According to advices reach- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission, mills on the 
trunk lines are now moving from 90 to 125 percent of 
their cut, which means that previously cut stocks are 
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being moved out in large quantities. In the case of mills 
on short lines the shipment is as low as 75 percent of the 
cut. In a few instances large mills have received more 
cars than they can utilize and have shipped them on to 
other mills, paying the freight in order to get them out 
of the way. 

Despite the much freer car movement, however, many 
mills in the South and Southwest continue to cry for cars. 
Much material for private consumption is benefiting from 
the freer car movement and this condition promises to 
increase as the commission and the carriers work out a 
more equitable system of distribution. 





DISMISSES CCAST LUMBERMEN’S COMPLAINT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in which it 
dismissed the complaints involved in docket No. 8203 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Agsceiation et al. vs. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. et al.—holding 
that the carriers have justified the cancellation of the 
former route and joint rates between points on the Spo- 
kane line and destinations in the United States and Can- 
ada via Portland and the lines of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., Oregon Short Line and Union 
Pacific railroads and their connections. 

The complainants contended that the cancellation of 
the former route deprives shippers of the right to route 
their freight except upon an unreasonable basis, in viola- 
tion of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, and 
subjects them to the payment of rates which are unjust, 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

The commission says: 





The existing thru routes, over which the same joint rates 
apply as formerly applied over the cancelled route, are not 
shown to be unreasonably long or inadequate, and there does 
not appear to be public necessity for the reéstablishment of 
the cancelled route and rates. 


The complaint in No, 8225—Astoria Chamber of Com- 
merce, et al., vs, Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co., 
et al—was combined with the West Coast association’s 
complaint. 

In concluding its opinion the commission says: 

Fears were expressed that the car supply would be in- 
adequate and the transportation service inefficient because of 
the cancellation of the Union Pacific route, but no substan- 
tial proof was submitted as to either. On the contrary, so 
far as the record shuws, the car supply had apparently been 
ample, and complainants’ traffic was said to be keenly solicited 
and adequately handled by the carriers serving the northern 
routes, 

No attempt was made by defendants to justify the fourth 
section violations created by the cancellation of the thru 
rates on lumber. They said that these violations were the 
result of inadvertence in that the same rates were continued 
in force to some points while to intermediate points, such as 
Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, and other Missouri River and 
eastern terminals of the Union Pacific, joint rates were can- 


celed, leaving applicable thereto combination rates higher 
than the joint rates theretofore in effect. These violations 


were not protected by appropriate applications. Defend- 
ants stated at the hearing that they would remove them, and 
our attention has not been drawn to any instance in which 
they have failed to do so. 


A similar decision was handed down in No. 8339— 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. 
Tacoma Eastern Railroad Co. et al.—attacking the refusal 
of the carriers to reéstablish thru routes and joint rates 
between points on the Tacoma line and destinations east 
of the Missouri River via the Northern Pacifie and its 
connections. The commission holds that the existing thru 
route over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
and its connections has not been shown to be unreasonably 
long or inadequate. ‘ 

_ Complainants in this case sought to have the commis- 

sion require the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul deliver 
the traffic to the Northern Pacific at Tacoma. The opinion 
cites cases to show that the law upholds the carrier in 
retaining tonnage on its own line where the transportation 
can be performed with reasonable dispatch and without 
undue discrimination, The opinion also states: 


It is also settled that our authority under section 15 of the 
act to establish in the first instance, or to continue in foree 
voluntarily established thru routes and joint rates, is limited 
to the extent that we may not require a carrier, without its 
consent, to embrace in such thru route substantially less than 
the entire length of its railroad between the terminal of the 
thru route, unless to do so would make such thru route un- 
reasonably long as compared with another practicable thru 
route which could otherwise be established. 

it appears that as a result of the cancellation of the joint 
rates there were left in effect rates to St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb., lower than to various points directly interme- 
diate thereto, and rates to Granite Falls and Pipestone, 
Minn., higher than to farther distant points to which they 
are directly intermediate. Defendants stated at the hear- 
ing that these violations, which were not protected by appro-. 
priate fourth section applications, were unintentional, and 
_—— be eliminated. So far as we are advised this has been 
aone, 


COMMISSION ANSWERS RAILROAD PRESI- 
DENT’S CRITICISMS 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 9.—The following statement 
was issued today by Clifford Thorne, Luther Walter and 
Graddy Cary: 





Mr. Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has is- 
sued a public statement bitterly criticising the action of the 
Commission in the 15 percent rate case. 

_As a rule the commission does not take cognizance of criti- 
cisms of its action. Its orders and reports speak for them- 
selves and carry with them the reasons for their being made. 
As counsel for the shippers, however, we feel that we would 
be remiss in our duty to the public were we to allow his 
attack to go unnoticed. Coming from some individuals it 
would not be noticed, but occupying the position he does as 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, the largest 
system in the United States, the spokesman of the presi- 
dents’ committee of the eastern railroads, he is presumed to 
speak for others as well as himself. In that statement, 
among other things, he says: 

“I dislike to criticise any governmental decision, but the 
people should know why it is impossibie to provide ade- 
quate facilities and service, which are imperatively required 


(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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TROOPS TO PROTECT WESTERN LUMBER INTERESTS 


Federal Government Takes Steps to Quell I. W. W. Outlawry, ‘Which Threatens to Disrupt Entire Industry —Lumiberwen 
Organize Protective Association and Vote to Maintain 10-Hour Working Day 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 10.—Soldiers of the Third Ore- 
gon regiment are now at Cle Elum, Ellensburg and North 
Yakima, Wash., under command of Col. C. B. Bentler, 
to protect lumber and other interests in central Wash- 
ington against I. W. W. depredations. The Government’s 
action in quickly providing troops is in conformity with 
the request of the Washington State Council of Defense 
for Federal protection of private property. 

That Idaho should not appeal for Federal troops to 
handle the situation there until the county authorities 
have exhausted their resources was the stand taken today 
by Governor Alexander of that State following an all-day 
session of the Idaho State Council of Defense. Opposed 
to him is the almost unanimous opinion of the council. 
Evidence of the inability of State authorities to cope 
with the situation was presented by Idaho lumbermen and 
the session was marked by heated discussion. It was 
shown that notwithstanding twenty-six deputies in the 
Potlatch company’s camp the concern with the biggest 
lumber mill in the world is tied up. 

Notice has been given by Governor Alexander that he 
and Secretary of State William T. Dougherty will estab- 
lish a ‘‘war capital’? at Couer d’Alene until the strike 
trouble is ended. They are now at the lake city with 
the State seal. 


Confer on I. W. W. Menace 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 9.—Members of the Washington 
and Idaho defense councils have held separate meetings 
last week to handle the I. W. W. menace. The strike 
conditions fomented by the I. W. W. are unrelieved. The 
seriousness of the labor situation in the Idaho Panhandle 
and eastern Washington was brought out clearly last 
Friday at a meeting of the Idaho State defense com- 
mission at Coeur d’Alene, Spokane’s nearest Idaho 
neighbor. 

The question of calling on the Federal Government for 
troops was seriously considered at an executive meeting 
called by Harry L. Day, of Wallace. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Parker, of Idaho, and Adjutant General Moody of 
the State militia were present at the conference and 
presented a report of the secret investigation they have 
made in the interests of lumbermen and mining men who 
have use for much labor at this time of year. 

The industrial situation in the lumber camps and the 
general operations of the I. W. W. affecting food produc- 
tion were freely discussed and both officials are believed 
to have recommended that the commission take action 
toward calling on the Federal Government for aid. 

While this conference was in session representatives of 
the leading lumber companies operating in northern 
Idaho held a session at the Idaho Hotel. Those present 
included T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co. of 
Sandpoint; F. A. Blackwell, of Spirit Lake; J. P. Me- 
Goldrick, the McGoldrick Lumber Co. of Spokane; G. F. 
Hagenbuck, manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at 
Spirit Lake; William Kroll, president of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co.; W. D. McNaughton, manager of the Inland 
Empire Paper Co., and J. C. H. Reynolds, of the Loggers’ 
Club and secretary of the Employers’ Association of 
Spokane, 

It was brought out clearly that the chief menace of 
the I. W. W., directly affecting the labor situation, is the 
method of intimidation. The lumbermen believe there 
will be no difficulty in resuming logging operations if the 
I. W. W. can be prevented from intimidating those who 
are willing to go back to work. Mills in the district 
have been able to keep going up to this time, the complete 
shutdown applying only to logging operations. In this 
field, however, the strike is effective and logging is at 
a standstill with mills rapidly depleting their visible 
supply of logs. 

W. D. Smith, manager of A. Guthrie & Co., contractors 
who are logging at Cle Elum for the Cascade Lumber Co., 
whose shutdown for the I. W. W. caused the Washington 


State Council of Defense last week to ask for Federal aid, - 


was also at Coeur d’Alene Friday. His testimony was 
given before the defense council at the afternoon session. 

Lumbermen of this State have presented to the Wash- 
ington State Council of Defense a brief that troops be 
called to guard endangered centers. The matter came 
up at a meeting of the council held at Yakima early last 
week. It was clearly brought out that the supply of la- 
bor is sufficient to renew operations if the fear of the 
I. W. W. reprisals against the men willing to work is 
taken away. 

A. W. Laird, president of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
who has been added to the Idaho defense council, was 
present at the Coeur d’Alene session Friday. 

At the North Yakima conference concerning the Wash- 
ington situation Governor Lister telegraphed to Secretary 
of War Baker for Federal aid and protection in the log- 
ging districts of Kittitas and other counties. The State 
defense council also asked the governor to raise and arm 
“t least one regiment of militia reserves to handle any 
emergency which may arise within the State. The ques- 
tion of organizing patriotic leagues for service in each 
county was also discussed, together with resolutions call- 
ing upon the sheriffs and prosecuting attorneys of each 
county to take such measures as might be necessary to 
control any disturbance of production or labor situation 
and to codperate with the county patriotic league for 
service, 

While the defense councils of both Idaho and Wash- 
ington were meeting to devise plans to cope with the 
situation forced upon them, the members of the I. W. W. 
traveling brigade of agitators were busily engaged in 











doing all the harm possible among the workmen of mill 
and camp in this territory. 

Coaxing or coercing, as circumstances dictate, I. W. 
W.’s are holding idle in little camps thruout northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington most of the 2,000-odd 
lumberjacks while buzzing mills are just beginning to 
slow down for lack of the stream of logs they consume 
daily. 

a of the Spokane Chronicle recently vis- 
ited the regional camp of the I. W. W. at Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, and his observations give point to the sinister 
facts that behind this nefarious aggregation there are 
effective organization, ample funds and ability of a per- 
verted and dangerous type. A discipline, perhaps self 
inflicted but certainly in some cases imposed from the 
outside, joined with a unique system of checking men 
in and out of the territory, is shown in the rendezvous 
just outside of Spirit Lake. There the ‘‘regional indus- 
trial board of the I. W. W.’’ rules the men whose depar- 
ture has stopped the activities of the pulpwood cutters 
and almost the entire operations of the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co. It marshals its cohorts on rented grounds, feeds 
and shelters them, posts its pickets, and calls its rolls 
twice a day. No man called off a job can leave the dis- 
trict without a permit from the ‘‘strike boards.’’ He 
must live in the camp, where he is fed and sheltered out of 
a community fund. There is a ‘‘chief of police,’’ with 
two assistants. Taps are sounded at 9 o’clock, and sen- 
tries watch the camp all night. Cooks from the six 
camps centered here divide up the culinary work, and the 
commissary is supplied from Spokane. The I. W. W. 
leaders claim that they are feeding the men at a cost of 
32 cents a day. 

Seven of the so called ‘‘regional boards’’ are super- 
vising the strike in northern Idaho, reporting to a general 
secretary, James Rowan, in the Lindelle Block, Spokane. 

Sheriff George L. Reid, last week authorized the Ed- 
wards-Bradford Lumber Co. to place special deputies on 
its grounds at Elk, a small lumber town north of Spokane, 
upon the company’s declaration that it believes that one 
of its logging road bridges was set on fire by I. W. W. 
members. 

Another development of the I. W. W. situation last 
Saturday was the granting of authority by Secretary 
Baker of the War Department to Maj. Gen. Hunter 
Leggett, commanding the western department of the 
army, to send United States troops into Washington 
districts where necessary to combat activities of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. The troops may be sent 
at any time at the discretion of the department com- 
mander. Secretary Baker has advised General Lister 
of Washington of this step for Federal aid. The move- 
ment will relieve the labor situation in respect to har- 
vesting crops as well as in the lumber industry. 

The lumbermen in presenting their case have coupled 
theirs with that of the farmers and fruitgrowers. .The 
codperation of all industries will be necessary success- 
fully to solve the issue. 





Timber Workers Present Demands 


ABERDEEN, WASH., July 9.—An organization called the 
International Union of Timber Workers last week closed 
a three days’ session here with an ultimatum demanding 
an eight hour day in the mills, with $3 as minimum wage, 
and a nine hour day in the logging camps, with minimum 
wage of $3.50. A conference with employers before July 
12 was asked, under pain of a strike unless granted. It 
is presumed that July 16 would be the date set for the 
strike, if called, as the union of shingle weavers has named 
that day to strike unless its demand for an eight hour 
day is granted. 

In addition to the eight hour day and $3 minimum 
wage the demands upon the sawmill operators include 
freedom to board and trade; abolishing of tokens and 
trading coupons in certain places and substitution of 
cash; heated lunch rooms on mill premises, equipped with 
tables and chairs; sanitary toilets in all mills; Sunday 
work and overtime at rate of time and a half; all sorting 
tables to be roofed; no loss of time when breakdown oc- 
curs and men are kept on the job; no discrimination 
against any member of labor organization by reason of 
activities or interest in behalf of workers; employers to 
deduct union fees from men who have worked ten days 
unless they produce a paidup card of the International 
Union of Timber Workers; all fluctuations in wages or 
cost of board to be subject to thirty days’ notice; Labor 
Day and all general, State and city election days to be 
holidays. 

The loggers demand a nine hour day and $3.50 mini- 
mum wage, skill, exposure and physical strain to govern 
higher rate; bullcook and cookhouse flunkies to receive 
at least $60 a month and a day off each month. Air 
space in bunkhouses shall supply for each man the num- 
ber of feet of air prescribed by existing health legisla- 
tion. Stipulation as to union and notice of board or wage 
changes, overtime, holidays, are same as those of the 
mill operators. 





LUMBERMEN PLEDGE THEMSELVES TO 
10-HOUR DAY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., July 11.—Labor conditions in the 
lumber, logging and shingle industries of the north Pa- 
cific coast apparently have never been so critical as now. 
Following the announcement of the shingle weavers that 
a strike would be called July 16 unless an 8-hour day 
and union recognition was granted comes the demand of 


the so-called International Timber Workers’ Union for 
an 8-hour day in sawmills and 9-hour day in logging 
camps, with numerous other conditions as to housing ac- 
commodations, recognition of union, minimum wage ete. 
This movement is confined to fir and cedar plants and 
logging camps in western Washington, but a victory won 
here would extend to British Columbia and Oregon. 

To forestall coming troubies employers of labor in the 
lumber industry cailed a mass meeting in Seattle last 
Monday which was attended by 150 representative lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers and loggers. After an all 
day session it was decided to assess plants on a basis of 
one-half cent per thousand on their annual output, which 
would raise a fund of over $600,000 to use in financing 
mills and loggers forced to close down thru resisting the 
reduced hour demands. An agreement was signed by 
which employers bind themselves together for defense 
thru an organization termed the Lumbermen’s Protective 
League. EK. S. Grammer was*named as chairman, T. Je- 
rome treasurer, and B. W. Sawyer secretary; all of 
Seattle. This agreement provides a forfeit of $500 a day 
to the organization for every day’s operation of less than 
ten hours. The committee in charge consists of James 
Sobey, Ballard; E. E. Case, Raymond; B. R. Lewis, Clear 
Lake; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; D. M. Clough, Everett; 
N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; Joseph 
Irving, Everett; J. S. O’Gorman, Portland; C. HE. Miller, 
Aberdeen; J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; M. E. Reed, Shelton; 
Alex Polson, Hoquiam; H. P. Brown, Aberdeen; Lloyd 
Wentworth, Portland; A. A. Scott, Port Angeles; E. G. 
Bleker, Portland; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; B. W. 
Sawyer, D. W. Halverstadt, E. T. Verd, J. H. Bloedel 
and T. Jerome, Seattle. 

In view of the present conditions in the country and 
the need of maximum efficiency on the part of every in- 
dividual it is believed that the 8-hour movement in the 
lumber industry is inimical to the national welfare, as 
evidenced by adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the establishment of an 8-hour day in 
the lumber industry at this time, when production in all 
manufacturing industries must be maintained at the maxi- 
muin, is impossible; and that employers heartily pledge them- 
selves unequivocally to maintain a 10-hour day for the 
purpose of maintaining maximum production in the lumber 
industry. 

Despite the united movement undertaken by the indus- 
try the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. of Bal- 
lard, a suburb of Seattle, refused to codperate and today 
announced that on Monday it would operate its large 
shingle mill and sawmill on the 8-hour basis. This com- 
pany manufactures cedar exclusively, and its action will 
probably make it impossible for other shingle mills to do 
otherwise, much against their wishes. The fir mills in 
Ballard will stand with the Lumbermen’s Protective 
League. This break in Ballard aggravates the situa- 
tion, but it is believed that the otherwise united front 
will hold the line for a 10-hour manufacturing day, as 
with an 8-hour day mills here could not compete with 
manufacturers of yellow pine, hemlock and other woods 
running on a 10-hour basis elsewhere. 

The situation in the Inland Empire continues critical, 
with logging largely suspended and some lumber plants, 
particularly in Idaho, shut down. At request of the 
governor and State Council ‘of Defense troops are pro- 
tecting fruit and grain crops in eastern Washington 
against I. W. W. depredations. In Oregon the Federal 
Government has taken hold; the United States district 
attorney at Portland announces that Federal investiga- 
tors have found that the I. W. W. agitation is being 
supported by German money and that steps will be imme- 
diately taken to arrest and punish ‘‘ Industrial Workers’? 
causing trouble. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 2 to July 11, inclusive, nine vessels brought 
3,102,000 feet of lumber and 6,200 ties to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—900,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, from Duluth, Minn. 
The next largest cargo—440,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer 7’. S. Christie, from Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 2—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 232,000 


feet. 
‘ ‘sind 8—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 245,000 
eet. 

July 5—Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 200,- 
000 feet. 

July 8—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 440,000 
feet; Schooner Grand Haven, Cedarville, Mich., 6,200 ties ; 
Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

July 9—Steamer W. J. Carter, Cheboygan, Mich., 255,000 


feet. 

July 11—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Duluth, Minn., 900,- 
eed feet; Steamer N. J. Nessen, Pequaming, Mich., 430,000 
eet. 





HELP HOUSEWIVES CONSERVE FOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—The National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission, of which Charles Lathrop Pack 
is president, announced that every woman in the United 
States may receive free of charge for a 3-cent stamp to 
pay postage a canning and drying manual, The commis- 
sion is conducting a nationwide campaign for the con- 
servation of food, as well as the promotion of the home 
food garden movement. 

‘‘To furnish a canning and drying manual to every 
woman may sound like a big order,’’ said Mr. Pack, ‘‘ but 
the commission is ready to meet any demands. There is 
no question about the women of the country doing their 
bit. The only question is expert instruction and the com- 

. Mission is prepared to give that to them.’’ 

The-commission has its headquarters at 210 Maryland 

Building, Washington, D. C. 
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COMMISSIONERS CONCLUDE THEIR COAST VISITS 


Spokane Entertains Members of Federal Body—All 
Depart for Their Labors 


SPOKANE, WasH., July 9.—Two of the four members 
of ‘the Federal Lumber Trade Commission, which has 
been visiting, the mills of the United States for two or 
three months and spent the last two or three weeks at 
Pacifie coast points, arrived in Spokane last Friday from 
Seattle for a brief conference with local lumbermen. The 
commissioners are John R. Walker and Nelson C, 
Brown, and they were accompanied to Spokane by George 
M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., who has been with the 
commission on its Pacific Coast investigation. Commis- 
sioners Alex H. Oxholm and Roger E. Simmons sailed 
from Vancouver last Thursday for Vladivostok, on their 
way to Russia and Scandinavia. 

The two commissioners coming to Spokane were met 
at the Davenport by A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Owing to the 
fact that most of the lumbermen were in attendance at 
the Idaho Council of Defense meeting at Coeur d’Alene, 
no formal meeting was held, but the commissioners were 
taken to the plant of the Washington Mill Co. and the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. to study grades and the char- 
acter of timber produced in the Inland Empire. 

‘This is my home country and I am glad to get back 
if only for a few minutes,’’ said Commissioner Brown 
this morning. Commissioner Brown is secretary of the 
commission and was until recently in the employ of the 
Forest Service in the Kaniksu reserve working out of 
Newport. 

‘‘We are here to study standardization of grades and 
sizes and expect to spend a year or more in this same 
work in Europe to prepare for trade extension and activ- 
ity following the war. It will be well along in 1918 or 
early in 1919 when we come back to the Inland Empire 
to report our findings. We expect to get out Government 
reports also on what we have gathered in the way of 
statistical data of benefit to the lumber manufacturers 
of this country.’’ 

The commissioners were the guests of an informal 
luncheon at the Davenport tendered them by Secretary 
Cooper. The commissioners left the same evening for 
Seattle, from where they will go direct to Vancouver 
and across Canada to the Atlantic seaboard, from where 
they will sail for Europe. Commissioner Walker will 
visit England, Belgium and France, while Commissioner 
Brown will go to Portugal, the Mediterranean countries 
and Africa. 

Commissioner Brown’s familiarity with the products 
of the Spokane country did not make it necessary for a 
lengthy stay in this vicinity to study grades and the 
commissioners did not leave the city to visit outside 
plants, spending all of their time here in the yards of 
local mills. A small grade exhibit was arranged at the 
McGoldrick mill, which was inspected during the after- 
noon, 





INDIA MAY PRODUCE TIES IN THE FUTURE 


India has presented a growing market for Douglas ‘fir 
ereosoted ties from the Pacifie coast but this market is 
liable to decrease in the future, according to an article 
recently published in the Madras Mail. Speaking of the 
attempts of the Indian Forest Service to develop the paper 
pulp industry and the suecessful creosoting of native tim- 
bers for use by railroads and other industrial concerns, 
the article says: 


We gather, however, from the last report on the forest ad- 
ministration of the United Provinces that altho a promising 
start had been made in connection with creosoted timber, 
and a large contract had been taken from the railway board 
for the supply of sleepers and other protected timber for rail- 
way purposes, it has had to be annulled on account of the 
difficulty of procuring creosote in quantities large enough to 
enable the department to supply anything like the number 
of sleepers ete. that were wanted. There is, however, still 
a demand for these treated timbers in the outside market so 
that the loss that will accrue will not be very heavy. What 
is more unfortunate is that a forest industry which promised 
as good results as the turpentine industry should, so early 
in its existence, have received a severe check. 


If one is to judge from the foregoing, the creosote 
treatment for Indian wood has been successful, and when. 
creosote once more becomes available in sufficiently large 
quantities the lumbermen on the Pacific coast may meet 
very real competition in selling their timber in the Indian 
market. 





A NOVEL ADVERTISING STUNT 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 9.—The W. M. Simpson Lum- 
ber Co., of Washington, Ind., issued the Simpson Service, 
a supplement of the Daily Herald at Washington on Tues- 
day, July 3, which made a decided hit as an advertising 
stunt new to that city. The supplement contained four 
pages. On the first page were several interesting articles 
under the headlines ‘‘Keep Business Going;’’ ‘‘The 
Great American Waste,’’ and ‘‘Lumber Is Not High.’’ 
On the second page was a page-sized portrait of President 
Wilson, and on the third page appeared the memorable 
message delivered to Congress by President Wilson on 
April 2. The fourth page contained a display advertise- 
ment of the company. The Stimpson company has re- 
—_ many flattering compliments on the enterprise 
shown, 





START ACTIVE RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


Mapison, Wis., July 9.—Actual recruiting for the for- 
est regiment began in the State today and will continue 
for ten days or two weeks. F. B. Moody, of the State 
Conservation Commission, left today for the northern 
part of the State, where he will enlist the help of the big 
lumber companies in getting men into the United States 
service in this regiment which is to form a part of the 
American Engineers’ Reserve Corps to be sent to France 
soon. 

Francis Kiefer, assistant district forester in the United 





States Department of Agriculture Forest Service, was in 
the city Saturday consulting with Mr. Moody about this 
work and, as one of the ‘‘ flying squadron’’ from Wash- 
ington, is going on to other points in the Northwest. He 
said that over six hundred men had already been enlisted 
for the regiment, which is to be raised to full strength 
of 1,200 as fast as possible. All recruiting officers in 
the State are instructed to examine any woodsmen who 
present enlistment cards signed by Mr. Moody. All the 
field officers of the forest reserve service in the State are — 
working to secure men skilled in the use of the ax and 
the saw—in fact, all around woodsmen of the real lum- 
ber-jack type who can stand any amount of hard. knocks. 
Mr. Moody in his trip this week will visit Ashland, Mellen, 
Park Falls, Phillips, Medford, . Woodruff, Rhinelander, 


Winchester, Crandon, Laona, Goodman, Marinette, Mer- 


rill, Wausau and other lumber centers in search of re- 
cruits. 


A QUARTER YEAR IN THREE PRODUCING SECTIONS 


How Output, Shipments and Orders Compared— 
Government and Car Supply Influences 





The accompanying illustration shows the relation of 
orders, shipments and production compiled from figures 
furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by typical groups 
of mills manufacturing southern yellow pine, western pines 
and Douglas fir for the second quarter of 1917. The hori- 
zontal dotted line indicates normal production for the 
mills, and consequently the graphic presentation shows 
very clearly the effect of car shortage upon production 
and shipments. Inspection of the southern pine graph 
reveals the fact that since the middle of April shipments 
have been well in excess of production but only on two 
occasions have exceeded normal production. The gradual 
improvement in the car situation is well shown by the 
upward trend of the shipment line. Orders on the whole 
have been less than production or shipments. During the 
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latter part of April and the first of May, orders were 
restricted largely because of the inability of manufac- 
turers to accept orders. The slump in orders in’ June is 
largely accounted for by the seasonal slacking in demand 
and refusal to accept orders pending the filling of Gov- 
ernment requirements, while the influence of Government 
orders is clearly portrayed in the sharp increase for the 
last two weeks of June. Another important fact revealed 
by this illustration is that stocks of southern pine have 
been considerably reduced during the last three months, 
as shipments consistently exceeded production. . 

In the western pines field production has gradually in- 
creased until it passed normal during the last week in 
June, a condition that is to be expected in a territory 
where the greater part of the sawing is done during the 
spring and summer months. The mills all had plenty of 
orders but the lack of cars greatly restricted shipments. 
The car supply has gradually improved, as shown by the 
shipment line. Orders fluctuated greatly during the last 
three months, but on the whole just about equalled ship- 
ments and were not very far behind production for the 
period. The recent upward trend of orders is partly due 
to the better car supply and partly to the substitution of 
woods from the West for others that are being called for 
in large quantities by the Government as well as the 
placing on the market of stock sawn this spring. 

The steady increase in the car supply is best portrayed 
by the shipment line in the Douglas fir territory. Altho 
well below normal at the start, shipments gradually in- 
creased until they exceeded normal by the second week in 
June and are holding pretty close to that point at present. 
Production also gradually increased, and for the entire 
period exceeded shipments by a small amount. Orders 
were restricted during the first part of the quarter by 
the refusal of manufacturers to accept more orders until 
the car situation showed a decided improvement. The 
upward trend during the last few weeks was largely at- 
tributable to a demand from Government sources. In 
Douglas fir orders, local and export orders are included, 
but in the other two sections rail orders only are used. 
It is worth while noting the similarity in the trend of 
orders in all three districts, and this indicates how condi- 
tions in one market are reflected in all. 


FOREST SERVICE CHIEF IS IN FRANCE 


Is Arranging Woods Work for Army Engineers— 
Duties of the Lumbermen’s Contingent 


PorTiAND, ORE., July 9.—Announcement of the arrival 
in Paris of Henry S. Graves, chief of the United States 
Forest Service, has led the Department of Agriculture 
to explain that Mr. Graves has gone abroad to make 
arrangements for the forest work which the American 
army engineers will undertake in France in connection with 
the military operations of the allied forces. 

Because of the opportunity for service by this country 
in woods work incidental to the war which the request of 
the British Government for the sending of a forest regi- 
ment was believed to present, Mr. Graves has been 
granted leave of absence from his position as head of the 
Forest Service and has received a commission as major 
in the Reserve Engineer Corps. He has not been assigned 
to any command, but is acting under instructions, it is 
stated, to proceed to France in order to learn on the 
ground in advance just what conditions will need to be 
met, what equipment will be called for, and how extensively 
the services of American lumbermen can be utilized to 
advantage, 

One of the staff officers of the regiment, Capt. Bar- 
rington Moore, is with Mr. Graves for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for its prompt assumption of the specific duties to 
which it will be assigned when it is landed in France. 
While organized on military lines, the work of the regi- 
ment will be industrial, not combatant. It will operate 
in the woods behind the armies, getting out timbers, ties 
and lumber required for military purposes. 

The recruiting of the regiment from the West which 
has already been asked for is being pushed by the Forest 
Service and is said to be advancing rapidly. The listing 
officers for this regiment are as follows: Forest Super- 
visor Seitz, Eugene, Ore.; Forest Supervisor Erickson, 

Medford, Ore.; Forest Supervisor Hastings, Bend, Ore.; 
Forest Supervisor Evans, Baker, Ore.; Forest Supervisor 
Smith, Seattle, Wash.; Forest Supervisor Fromme, Olym- 
pia, Wash.; Forest Supervisor Park, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Forest Supervisor Sylvester, Leavenworth, Wash. 

Applicants must be white, between the ages of 18 and 
40, and must pass the regular army physical examination. 
Men subject to conscription will discharge their obliga- 
tions by enlisting in this regiment. : 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING ON CONGESTED THOROFARE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 10.—City Engineer Frank 8. 
Krug announces the completion of the extensive wood 
block improvement of Vine Street, which has been in 
progress for more than a year. More than two miles of 
paving was laid, but the work was delayed by the desire 
of the city authorities and those of the traction com- 
pany not to suspend traffic wholly on this most important 
thorofare. The city engineer refers to the improvement 
as one of the best illustrations of the possibilities of 
modern street paving in the United States. The improve- 
ment was carried on under four separate contracts, and 
altho progress sometimes was slow because of congested 
traffic conditions, there never was a hitch from the time 
the work was started until it was completed. Deliveries 
of block always were prompt and in sufficient quantities, 
waa of the improvement was estimated at $129,- 


DESCRIBES FIRE RETARDANT SHINGLE PAINT 


Probably there is no question in which lumbermen are 
more interested at present than that of a fire retardant 
paint for shingles. Consequently the issuance of a bulle- 
tin upon that subject by the educational bureau of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., is very timeiy. In this booklet is 
described the manner in which the association licenses 
paint manufacturers to produce the paint and specifica- 
tions that must be complied with by the manufacturers, 
In addition it tells something of the tests and results of 
tests obtained by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. It also gives in some detail the qualities 
of this paint, its method of application and the results 
that may be expected. A list is given of the firms that 
have been licensed to manufacture this paint and the 
trademarks under which it shall be sold. Copies may be 
obtained by applying to the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MONTREAL WHOLESALE FIRM STARTS BUSINESS 


MONTREAL, Que., July 9.—H. Cardinal, formerly of De- 
lorme & Cardinal of this city, and O. Page, for the last 
five years in the wholesale department of the MeLennan 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), have registered under the name of 
Cardinal & Page, with head offices at the Savings Bank 
Chamber in this city for the wholesaling of all species of 
Canadian lumber and pulpwood. The long experience 
and intimate acquaintance with the requirements of the 
trade of both of the principals assure the suceess of the 
new company. 





BEGINS MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER TUBS 


Omana, Nes., July 10.—The Fowler Lock & Cooperage 
Co., which has just begun operations in Omaha, is now 
manufacturing 700 butter tubs daily. It employs forty 
men, Southern white ash is used. The demand is greater 
than the supply thus far. The cooperage company had 
no sooner opened its doors than a telephone call came 
from one of the big packing houses here, ordering ten 
carloads. So the Fowler company feels there will be no 
difficulty in getting a market for all the tubs it can make. 
It is expected to crowd the plant into shape as rapidly 
as possible, to employ 100 or more men and to make 2,000 
butter tubs a day. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION PLACES PATRIOTISM FIRST 


Pine Manufacturers hina the Government of Their Wartime Support—Pledge All Mills for Federal Supplies Irrespective 
of Price —Consider Traffic Matters and Excess Profit Tax Recommendations 


MemPuis, TENN., July 9.—Pledging itself unequivo- 
sally to supply promptly the material required by the 
Government for the construction of wooden ships with 
which to overcome the German submarine menace, the 
Southern Pine Association at a special meeting held at 
the Gayoso Hotel in Memphis, today, took a highly patri- 
otie stand and assured the Government that the lumber 
industry as represented by this association is solidly back 
of the President to a man and that southern pine manu- 
facturers will forego opportunities for profitable business 
sucb as has not fallen to their portion for many years 
in order to see that the Government’s needs are filled. 
The association pledged its subscribing mills to do their 
full part in carrying out the Government’s shipbuilding 
“ampaign and gave assurance that all the influence in its 
power will be brought to bear on nonsubseribing mills in 
order that the full capacity of southern pine manufac- 
turing plants could be made available freely and quickly 
for the Government. 

The meeting in Memphis today was called by the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau for the purpose of 
discussing matters in connection with Government require- 
ments and southern pine manufacturers generally were 
invited to be present. Because of the short time interven- 
ing between the meeting and the time the notices were sent 
out, the attendance was not as large as it might have been 
otherwise, but when the meeting was called to order at 
10 o’clock sixty or more earnest and patriotic manufac- 
turers of southern pine were present, included being a 
number of manufacturers who are not subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association. The meeting was called to 
order by Philip 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, who announced 
that W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., because of a press 
of other matters that precluded his giving the work of 
the bureau the attention it should have had, tendered his 
resignation as chairman of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, but that the directors of the association had 
declined to accept Mr. Sullivan’s resignation, and in order 
that he might have ample assistance had appointed F. W. 
Stevens, ot Bagdad, Fla., vice chairman of the bureau. 
Mr. Stevens was then called to the chair and presided 
during the meeting. J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the South- 
ern Pine Association, explained in some detail the situation 
regarding the wooden shipbuilding program of the Gov- 
ernment and sketched briefly what had been done in this 
connection by the association, which had agreed with the 
United States Shipping Board to supply the material 
for one hundred wooden ships. 


Following Secretary Rhodes, W. J. Sowers, of Epley, 
Miss., manager of the emergency bureau, gave an account 
of the work that had been done by the bureau to date. 
He reported that orders had been placed with the various 
mills for between forty and fifty complete ship schedules 
and that the bureau now has in hand ready for placing 
schedules for about twenty more of the one hundred ships 
for which material is to be supplied thru the Southern 
Pine Association. Mr. Sowers also explained how the 
orders for cantonment lumber had been placed and stated 
that in addition to the original cantonment schedules the 
bureau now has in hand schedules of special milled lumber 
amounting to a little more than 600,000 feet for each can- 
tonment, that are to be placed immediately. In order that 
the manufacturers present might familiarize themselves 
with this additional schedule copies of it were distributed, 
this schedule being given below. The prices attached 
figure a general average price for these items of $30 
f.o.b. the mills, these prices being made on the same 
basis as the cantonment schedule, upon which an average 
of $20 f. o. b. mill was obtained. 








these requirements of our Government without further delay ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by this meeting that W. J. Sowers, manager of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, be and is hereby directed 
to cut up or arrange these schedules in such manner as his 
good judgment may direct and to readjust prices accordingly, 
either by his fair conclusion or on the basis of the original 
individual price, in order that every mill in the yellow pine 
district may be able to cut part, if not all, of one or more 
schedules ; and 

Resolved, That such action by Mr. Sowers will be final 
and binding on the mills here represented, each one here pres- 
ent agreeing to contribute in every possible way to the rapid 
dispatch of this business unto its completion to the Govern- 
ment’s satisfaction ; and further 

Resolved, That Mr. Sowers shall earnestly appeal to all 
mills, whether in or out of the association, not here repre- 
sented to subscribe to this action. 

Previous to the adoption of this resolution Secretary 
Rhodes read a telegram from Chairman R. H. Downman, 
of the lumber committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, urging the necessity ‘of prompt and unanimous 
action by the southern pine mills in order that no delay 
might be encountered in carrying out the Government’s 
program of wooden shipbuilding. Following the adoption 
of the Seanlan resolution a telegram was prepared and 
sent to the lumber committee at Washington as follows: 

Manufacturers of southern pine assembled here today repre- 
senting a large part of all lumber suitable for ship timbers, 
realize the necessity of the Government building ail wooden 
ships which can possibly be produced and fully recognize their 
patriotic obligation to exert every effort to. furnish the mate- 
rial necessary. They pledge themselves to do their own parts, 
individually, and will exert their utmost influence to induce 
their neighbors to do the same. In order that the matter can 
be handled in a systematic manner and with centralized au- 





Ww. 
Director of Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 


J. SOWERS, OF EPLEY, MISS. ; 


thority, W. J. Sowers, director of Southern Pine Emergency 
3ureau, has been authorized to call upon all of those mills 
which are able to furnish all, as well as upon those mills 
which can furnish parts of ship schedules, dividing business 
among them whether they are members of Southern Pine As- 
sociation or not. Mr. Sowers also has authority to make 
such prices on individual items as he may think fair and 
reasonable to the end that the entire one hundred schedules 
to which the emergency bureau is committed may be fur- 


A telegram from Washington was read stating that 
the Imperial Munitions Board of Ottawa, Ont., has re- 
quested prices on yellow pine for shipbuilding purposes. 

W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, Miss., having tendered 
his resignation as a member of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, P. 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., in behalf 
of the Mississippi members of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, presented the name of V. M. Scanlan, of the 
Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss., as their choice to sue- 
ceed Mr. Haynen on the bureau and by unanimous vote a 
motion was adopted recommending to the board of 
directors that Mr. Scanlan be appointed to succeed Mr. 
Haynen. At a later meeting of the members of the 
emergency bureau a strong resolution was adopted highly 
commending Mr. Haynen for the splendid work he has 
done both for the Government and for the Southern Pine 
Association and expressing deep regret at the necessity 
for losing his services as a member of the bureau. Mr. 
Haynen, who recently resigned his position as general 
manager of the J. J. Newman uumber Co., of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has been one of the hardest workers in the asso- 
ciation’s ranks and has contributed largely to its success. 

M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, distributed among those 
present a letter from the executive committee representing 
the manufacturers’ associations of various States that 
had been appointed to safeguard the manufacturers’ 
interest in connection with the Federal revenue bill, this 
letter being a request to all State associations to give 
expression to their views on the matters referred to in the 
letter and then to get in touch with the members of the 
United States Senate and advise them of these views. 
Four propositions were included in this letter as follows: 

In the methods agreed upon in arriving at the excess profit 
tax that provides for averaging the profits for 1911, 1912 and 
1913, subtracting such average after allowing for additional 
eapital invested since 1913 from the profits of the war year, 
the first war year being 1917, the balance to represent as a 
general proposition the amount of income subject to the ex- 
cess profit tax, this system does not provide for the taxation 
of businesses organized subsequent to 1913 nor can it be 
applied with fairness to businesses whose average yearly 
earnings for 1911, 1912 and 1913 did not represent a normal 
return and to cover these special cases the Senate finance 
committee proposes to allow such business to earn 6 percent 
on the capital invested and to subject all earnings over and 
above 6 percent to the excess profit tax. The committee pro- 
tests that 6 percent is too low, that all profits over 6 percent 
do not represent war profit and that the figure should be 
placed at least at 8 percent. 

Committee recommends a maximum of 16 percent as the 
tax on excess profits. 

The inclusion of individuals in copartnership as taxable 
parties under the act. 

The elimination of any supertax on corporate surplus. 





Upon motion of Mr. Nelson a committee was appointed 
to consider the recommendations contained in this letter 
and to report at the afternoon session and the following 
committee was appointed: S. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss. ; 
Frank Schotun, Kansas City, Mo.; E. A. Hauss, Century, 
Fla., and H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 p. m. after an 
announcement by the secretary that the members of the 
emergency bureau would hold a special meeting during 
the lunch hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting reconvened at 2:30 p. m, and A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was asked to make a report on traflie matters. He 
briefly recounted the work that had been done in connece- 
tion with the 15 percent advance rate case and the recon- 
signment hearing and called attention to the fact that 
a hearing was to be held in Memphis on Wednesday, 
July 11, to consider the matter of an allowance for car 
stakes. The present allowance of 500 pounds is not con- 





SCHEDULE OF SPECIAL MILLED LUMBER FOR STANDARD CANTONMENT 





Made up size 








Stables, Wagon Sheds, Post Exchanges and Schools Omitted 26 2192 6’-0" 138/16x 1% $48 1918 Astrigals (hardwood) ............... 31 
Item No. 27 2192 5’-6” Sax 4 s458 2512 Thresholds, beveled hardwood........ 31 
o. Pes. Length Size Finish Bd. Ft. Purpose 28 2996 2’-10” %x 4 $45 Thresholds, beveled harawood........ 31 
1 370 4’-6” R%x 3% $48 2230 Steir posts dwe. No. G....... 00.008. . $24 29 20700 24%x38% 3) s48 Window trim (A) 
2 178 3’-6” 3%x 3% $458 831 Stair posts dwg. No. 6..............-- 24 30 5538470 13/16x1% 3’ S48 Window trim (B) 
3 2 18’-0” 1%x 3% s4s SE” Btall Tall Gwe, Mo. B..... ccc cccessccs 25 31 101190 13/16x38% 6 s45s8 Window trim (C) 
4. 4178 14’-0” 1%x 3% $48 1615 Stair rail dwg. No. 6...........-..00¢ 24 82 97890 13/16x¢ e s4s Window trim (D) 
5 63 12’-0” 1%x 3% $458 504 Stair ratl dwg: No. 6...........s0ce08 23 33 40245 13/16x4 9/16 3’ S458 Window trim (E) 
6 164 10’-0” 1%x 3% B28 2008 Stale hil Gwe. No. G........ 00 s600505% 25 34 113430 13/16x2 4% 3’ S458 Window trim (F) 
7 600 4’-0” 1%x 38% §4S 1600 Stair rail supports dwg. No. 6........ 25 35 178380 1%x2 7/16 6’ S48 Window trim (G) 
8 14 4’-6" 14%4x11% s45s 79 Stair treads, hardwood............... 37 36 89190 = 13/16x8% 6 $458 Window trim (H) 
9 2451 4’-0” 1%, x11\% S 48S 12255 Stair treads, hardwood............... 387 37 20700 138/16x6% 6 s48s Window trim (1) 
10 23 3’-6” 1%x11% S4S8S . 101 Stair treads, hardwood............... 37 38 219090 138/16x138/16 3’ S458 Window trim (J) 
11 238 3'-0” 1%.x11% s4s 874 Stair treads, hardwood............... 37 39 89290 1%x2% 6’ S48 44600 Window trim (K) 
12 56 4’-0” 1%x 9% $8458 234 Stair treads, hardwood...:........... 37 aie 2 (See note on detail) 
13 23 3’-0” 1K%x 9% s4s 70 Stair treads, hardwood............... 37 40 103500 =13/16x2% S Bre Boero 9 WAndOw Ce CE). ec vse case ties 31 
14 42 4’-6"” 13/16x6 9/16 s4s 111 Stair risers, hardwood............... 35 41 88900 %x2° 610” oe a crap edaea eure on OE 
15 2628 4’-0” 13/16x6 9/16 84S 6132 Stair risers, hardwood............... 35 oe 
16 69 = 8-6” =—-18/16x6 9/16 s4s 140 Stair risers, hardwood............... 35 623653 ‘ 
17 276 3’-0" 13/16x6 9/16 s4S58 488 Stair risers, hardwood............... 35 NOTE—See attached sketches. Approved 6-21-17. F. M. Gunby, Major. 
18 14 18’-0” 13/16x 9% s48s ee NN ne Sea bp 6 Gre. w.e bi.4.8 46.8 688 81 {Drain boards—(Material only will be furnished.) 
19 25 14’-0” 18/16x 9% s4s 292 Shelving ........ a EEO eee OS 81 (Drain boards will have to be built on the job.) 
20 88 12’-0” 13/16x 9% $458 EN ie LSG sb su Seana ee eee 81 (Using two pieces 1x* T&G 5%”, 1 piece 1x6” T&G & square edge 5%”.) 
21 2100 10’-0” 138/16x 9% ee Oe Sok iad ees 5.04 oe ewe ws oo oe 31 (1 piece 1x6 grooved and square edged, 1 piece 1x4 T&G 8” face.) 
*22 4786 16-0” 13/16x 7% Se Oe Ee OND: vase k owe osc’ ocie vine vat eae 31 Prices contemplate furnishing all stock in a grade of No. 1 common yellow pine. (No 
*23. 1210 16’-0” 138/16x 5% 8’ 848 BOSD PERCOTIOn DOM. DGGE. «aoe ccncveeseveee 31 hardwoods.) 
1-story bldgs. only For trimming exact lengths, bundling short stock and allowance for waste in cutting an 
*24 1210 16’-0" 13/16x 4% 8’ 848 BOSE B-WtOTF BIASS. ONG... occ cccceccse scene 31 additional charge of $2 a thousand feet board measure is assessed. 
125 695 4’-0"” 18/16x2’-0” S4S 5560 Drain bds. (grooved)........... ;: - 81 *May be double number of picces 8’ long. 
Following the report of Mr. Sowers a poll was taken 


of those present in order to secure definite information 
as to the facilities for each of the mills represented for 
producing the Government’s ship schedules, much discus- 
sion ensuing covering the various questions arising in 
connection with this work. 

After a patriotic and inspiring address by V. M. Scan- 
lan, of Clyde, Miss., the following resolution prepared by 
him was adopted by a rising vote and received with loud 
applause: 


Whereas, Much time has been spent in discussion and con- 
sideration of the different features of and elements in the so- 
called Government ship stock and much delay has been caused 
thereby ; and 

WHeERBAS, We have found that the difficult character of the 
schedules makes it impracticable if not impossible, on account 
of the lack of trees and equipment, for all the mills to take 
one or more complete schedules, and 

WHEREAS, We feel it the bounden duty of the yellow pine 
manufacturers of the South quickly and fully to furnish 


nished at the agreed price of $35 a thousand at mill. The 
southern pine mills further realize that the fate of America 
in the present struggle depends to a greater extent than is 
generally appreciated upon its ability to make good the 
world’s shortage of merchant ships and that it becomes the 
duty of the lumbermen, because of the dependence of the 
wooden ship program upon their particular product, to per- 
form their full duty as far as it is physically possible for 
them to do so, regardless of petty details or personal consid- 
erations. 

With the adoption of the Scanlan resolution and the 
dispatch of this telegram to the lumber committee at 
Washington manufacturers of southern pine served notice 
on the world that they will patriotically do all in their 
power to aid the Government and that Government busi- 
ness will have first call regardless of the amount of com- 
mercial business offered or of the fact that practically all 
of the mills can secure all the business they can take care 
of at prices considerably in advance of those that will be 
paid by the Government for material for its use. 





sidered sufficient and as Mr. Moore expected to represent 
the association at this hearing he asked that a committee 
be appointed to report later in the afternoon with instrue- 
tions as to what the manufacturers desired in this 
direction. This committee reported later and its recom- 
mendations were adopted to the effect that the association 
ask that on cars on which stakes only are used an allow- 
ance of 1,000 pounds be given, but that this allowance be 
increased to 2,000 pounds on cars of dressed lumber where 
it was necessary to build a protection for the load entirely 
around the ear. These claims for allowances are to be 
based on the fact that as the cars are delivered to the mills 
the carriers are not able to perform their function and 
that it becomes necessary for the shipper to provide the 
stakes and other protection for the lumber that is carried 
on the ears. 

S. B. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss., chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed at the morning session to consider the 
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special features of the proposed war revenue bill as men- 
tioned in the letter distributed by Mr. Nelson, presented 
the report of the committee. It recommended that 8 per- 
cent be fixed as the minimum of earnings on the capital 
invested in fixing the excess profit tax, 6 percent being 
considered entirely too low. With the recommendations 
that a maximum of 16 percent be set as the tax on excess 
profits, the committee disagreed and made the statement ‘ 
that the southern lumber manufacturers are willing to 
pay whatever excess profit tax may finally be determined 
by Congress. The committee recommended that individ- 
uals and co-partners should be included as taxable parties 
under the act. It also reported as being opposed to any 
super tax as such tax would be injurious to business and 
not helpful to the Government. The report of the com- 
mittee as presented was unanimously adopted and this 
report will go to Washington as giving the views of the 
southern pine manufacturers on these particular features 
of the revenue bill. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the association, 
in a brief address told of the publicity and promotion 
work that is being carried on by that department and 
urged the members not to overlook the importance of this 
work even tho their order files are crowded and prices are 
more favorable than they have been for a number of 
years. He told of the educational work that was being 
done, especially in New England, among architects and 
engineers with exceedingly favorable results. 

Eli Weiner, of Keltys, Tex., was requested by the chair- 
man to make a brief report as to conditions in connection 
with the lumber trade in Mexieo. Mr. Weiner reported 
that recently there had been a notable revival in the 
demand for lumber for shipment into Mexico and that 
large buyers of lumber have recently been visiting the 
mills in Texas that ordinarily eater to the Mexican trade 
and are placing considerable business. He thought that 





PHILIP S. GARDINER, OF LAUREL, MISS. ; 
Vice President Southern Pine Association 


conditions in Mexico were very much improved and that 
if the improvement continues yellow pine manufacturers 
in reach of that territory may look for a tremendous 
demand from the Mexican Republic, which in normal times 
is among the largest buyers of southern pine. 


At this point a telegram from Washington was read 
advising that the Government is planning to build two or 
more embarkation camps for the army, each of which 
would require 20,000,000 feet of lumber, and that the 
cantonments are to be enlarged to iake care of 400,000 
men, 

Some discussion was had on the question of terms of 
sale, a matter that has been receiving the earnest con- 
sideration of the lumber trade for some time, and manu- 
facturers were urged to make more general use of. trade 
acceptances and to reduce or abolish the cash discount. 
No definite action was taken, however, and the matter 
was left in status quo. 

Vice Chairman F, W. Stevens of the emergency bureau 
made a brief report covering the deliberations of that 
committee at the meeting held during the lunch hour and 
stated that a determined effort would be made to have 
every manufacturer of southern pine take part in filling 
the requirements of the Government for shipbuilding mate- 
rial. Members of the committee in. the various States 
were delegated to cail on the manufacturers personally 
and to give everyone an opportunity to share in the busi- 
ness and if any slackers in this line are found to take 
the necessary steps to bring them into line. 

Just previous to adjournment, H. H. Snell, of Birming- 
ham, presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote: 

WHEREAS, The call has gone out taking our young men, the 
future hope of the country, to war, compelling them to leave 
family, home and position in our country’s defense ; and 

WHEREAS, Our women here, as in other countries, will be 
called upon to take the place of the men to do their work at 
home and in many cases to support those left behind; be it 

Resolved, That wherever women are called upon for such 
service they shall be paid equally with men for equal work. 


No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY COMING 


Commissary Managers Offer an Attractive 
Program—Big Concatenation Promised 





Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

July 19 North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 
Aug. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Semiannual meeting. 
Sept. 7—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Iloo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 











Oct. 18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash, Annual 
meeting. 
PROGRAM FOR COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ 


ANNUAL 
Preparations for the eighth annual convention of the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association, to be held 
at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., August 14, 15 
and 16, are well under way and Secretary D. J. Hichoff, 
of Chicago, announces the following program: 
Tuesday, August 14 


9:00 A. M. 

10:00 A. M. 
Altoona, Ala. 

Invocation by Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis. 

10:15 A. M. Address of welcome, Hon. H. W. Kiel, Mayor 
of St. Louis; introduced by John K. Broderick, chairman 
Sales Managers’ Bureau. 

10:45 A. M. Response by C. C. Jackson, Graysonia, Ark, 

brief reports by president and secretary. 

Appointment auditing, constitution and bylaws, resolutions, 
nominating, and question box committees. 

1:15 A. M. Address by Paul V. Bunn, secretary Cham- 
si of Commerce: “Civic and Commercial St. Louis.” 


Registration of those in attendance, 
Call to order by President A. M. Phillips, 


1:35 A. M. Address by Joseph R. Barroll, of DButler 
ros.: ‘“Suecess in Retailing.” 
12:00 M. Adjournment for luncheon, 


Entertainment for Ladies 


10:00 A. M. Visiting St. Louis stores. 
1:30 P. M. Matinee; vaudeville; Forest Park and High- 
lands by automobile. 


Entertainment for Members and Ladies 


7:00 P. M. Guests Sales Managers’ Bureau at Fall Festi- 
val and Fashion Pageant ; Municipal Theater, Forest Park. 


Wednesday, August 15 


9:30 A. M. Address by Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘The Seven Sinners of Business.” 

10:15 A. M. Address by Phil. A. Becker, secré@tary-treas- 
urer Dittman Shoe Co.: “Shoe Retailing from the Viewpoint 
of a Wholesaler.” 

10:35 A. M. Experience meeting: The Commissary as a 
Permanent Institution, Developing the Community, Ways and 
Schemes to Secure the Farmers’ Codperation and Trade; 
Increasing the Efficiency of Clerks, Methods of Fair Treat- 
ment, Gaining Their Confidence, Inspiring Them with Enthu- 
siasm; Ways and Schemes of Increasing Business in Com- 
missary; Costs and Profits; Credits and Collections; Mail 
Order and Chain Store Competition ; Losses and Leaks ; The 
Meat Market and Refrigerating Systems ; Store Arrangement ; 
Wagon Deliveries and Soliciting Trade; The Holiday Trade ; 
Inventory Methods; Advertising (Newspapers, Letters, Cir- 
culars ete.) ; The 5, 10 and 25-Cent Department; Advantage 
of Using Cash Registers, Coupon Books, Metal Checks, Scrip 
ete. Associate Members’ Session. (For promoting a more 
sympathetic and mutually helpful relationship between buyer 
and seller.) 7 

Afternoon—Subject to vote for continuation of “Annual 
Experience” Session if not finished in morning or beginning 
of “Question Box” session if desired. 

12:15 P. M. Luncheon at Planters Hotel; 

Sales Managers’ Bureau. 

Official photograph will be taken at the luncheon. 

The afternoon will be spent in visiting booths and the places 
of business of the hosts of the convention. 


Entertainment for Ladies 
ride to parks, public gardens 


gu*sts of 


10:30 A. M. Automobile 
and other show places. 


Entertainment for Members and Ladies 


6:00 P. M. Banquet at Mercantile Club; guests Sales 
Managers’ Bureau; toastmaster, Robert E. Lee, secretary 


Sales Managers’ Bureau. 


Thursday, August 16 

9:30 A. M. Address by W. E. Bilheimer, president Sales- 
manship Club of St. Louis: ‘Salesmanship.” 

10:00 A. M. Address by Joseph Houchin, president Star 
Clothing Co.: “Problems of Retail Merchant.” 

10:30 A. M. Opening of question box (in charge of spe- 
cial committee). 

Discussion of left over topics. 

11:30 A. M. Reports of committees. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of place of 1918 meeting. 

Adjournment 





NATIONAL RETAILERS DATE FOR ANNUAL SET 


A recent meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has determined 
the date and place of the first annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. In a communication to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, gives 
these as Friday, Sept. 7, and the South Shore Country 
Club, Chicago. Program for the coming convention is 
in preparation and will be announced later. 





PLAN FOR CONCATENATION IN AUGUST 

BEAUMONT, TEx., July 9.—Acting upon the suggestion 
of Grand Snark Julius Seidel of St. Louis, Vicegerent 
W. A. Priddie is planning another big Hoo-Hoo concaten- 
ation, to be held here some time in August. 

Mr. Priddie has called a conference of local Hoo-Hoo 
to be held Wednesday night, at which committees will 
be appointed to canvas for kittens and arrange for the 
concatenation, banquet and reception of visitors. The 
event will be broadly advertised thruout the Beaumont 
milling district, and efforts will be made to get up a 
large class. 

The prime purpose of the affair will be to arouse inter- 
est in the national Hoo-Hoo convention to be held at 
New York Sept. 8 to 12, with a view of sending a large 
delegation from Beaumont. Already Vicegerent Priddie 
and several other prominent Beaumont lumbermen have 
signified their intention of attending the national con- 
vention. 

Mr. Seidel writes that Beaumont is one of the strongest 
supporters of Hoo-Hoo in the entire country and he ex- 
pects to see a large crowd from this city in September. 





ARKANSAS RAILROADS WITHDRAW DEMAND 
FOR INCREASED RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 10.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, announces that the proposed increase of 15 per- 
cent in rates on shipments of rough lumber and lumber 
products between points in Arkansas has been withdrawn 
by the railroads in that State following the announce- 
ment of the defeat of the carriers in their efforts to se- 
eure a general emergency advance of 15 percent thruout 
the country. The Arkansas roads were planning to se- 
eure a readjustment of rates equivalent to a 15 percent 
advance and also an emergency advance of 15 percent 
similar to that asked by the other railroads in the United 
States. It is therefore clear that they were working 
for an advance of 30 percent. 

Both cooperage and lumber interests are much pleased 
with the outcome in Arkansas from which State much 
rough lumber is brought daily into Memphis. 





DISPOSES OF SAWMILL MACHINERY EQUIP- 
MENT 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 10.—Announcement was made in 
St. Louis today of the sale by the Curtis Saw & Saw 
Mill Machinery Co., of its entire line of sawmill machin- 
ery (not saws) to the W. E. Hill Co. of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., of which Lewis E. Bradt, of St. Louis, is south- 
ern representative. The entire sawmill machinery equip- 
ment of the Curtis Co. will be moved to Kalamazoo. The 
transaction is important, and will greatly strengthen 
the efficiency of the Hill organization, enabling it to 
handle a line of sawmill machinery that will meet every 


DISCUSS GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


Hardwood Manufacturers Confer — Will 
Fortify Open Competition Plan 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 11—The monthly meeting of 
the members of the open competition plan committee of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, held in this city Tuesday and today, brought 
together thirty-five representative men of the trade, large 
manufacturers and nearly all interested to a large degree 
directly in the furnishing of different hardwoods to the 
Government. 

The Tuesday meeting was chiefly devoted to discussion 
of the Open Competition Plan and the manner in which 
it is working out. The general and practically unani- 
mous sentiment was that it is a success, and that it will 
grow in favor as the members become more acquainted 
with it. 

One of the topics that excited much discussion was 
the respective merits of marketing dry and green stocks. 
There was a wide difference of views, some contending 
that it was more profitable to market the lumber in the 
green, and others that the most money was returned 
by holding the stock until dry. It was entirely a dis- 
cussion, without any action by the meeting. 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, attorney for the member- 
ship of the Open Competition Plan, was present to make 
his report of a recent visit to Washington and conference 
with the trade commission on the legality of the plan. 
His report was verbal, but in connection with it he pre- 
sented a synopsis of the plan and a sort of brief which 
is to go to the commission and on which it will render 
its final ruling or opinion of the plan. The action of 
the committee of the association and the attorney in 
conferring with the commission was to lay the plan before 
that body and secure a ruling on it as soon as pos- 
sible, and before tke association has gone far with it, 
so as to avoid trouble under the Sherman law should 
the trade commission hold that it contravenes that law, 
which it is believed the plan does not do. Attorney 
Boyle expressed himself confident that the plan will re- 
ceive the approval of the commission. 

The meeting today, which was attended by practically 
all of the members who were present Tuesday, was 
devoted mainly to a discussion of Government business, 
the handling of hardwoods for ships and for use at the 
various cantonments. This work is in charge of the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, created at the 
June meeting in Memphis, of which M. W. Stark, St. 
Albans, W. Va., is chairman, the other members being 
F. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati; L. P. DuBose, Charleston, 
Miss.; H. B. Weiss, Memphis; B. B. Burns, Huntington, 
W. Va., with F. R. Gadd secretary. The duties of the 
bureau are to tabulate stocks, distribute orders received 
from the Government or from contractors having Gov- 
ernment work, to expedite shipments ete. The tempo 
rary headquarters are at the association’s headquarters 
m this city, and all reports are to be made to Mr. Gadd. 
Later it may be necessary to establish offices in Wash- 
ington, but for the present that end of the business is 
being looked after in a general way by Mr. Ritter, who is 
a member of the association, and one of the members 
of the lumber boards under the Council of National 
Defense. The association has undertaken this work as a 
patriotic duty, to help the Government as well as the 
trade. The plan is designated to save time, secure prompt 
deliveries and good lumber, to have the business distrib- 
uted in a fair and equitable manner with due consid- 
eration to the interests of all manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber. ' 

Today’s meeting was devoted to discussion of all fea- 
tures of this business, with informal reports of what has 
been done and what remains to be done, 
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WHAT THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING 


Pennsylvanians Adopt Code of Ethics Denouncing Price Combinations and Upholding Fair Competition—Wisconsin Retailers 
Select New Secretary—Insurance and Traffic Questions Discussed at Other Conferences 


PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD MIDSUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WILKES-BarrE, Pa., July 11.—Denouncing price combi- 
nations and upholding fair competition, ‘‘ believing it es- 
sential to the life and success of any undertaking,’’ the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association in session at Har- 
vey’s Lake, near Wilkes-Barre, Wednesday and Thursday, 
adopted a code of ethics. It specifies the purposes of the 
organization and makes it mandatory for members to ad- 
here to these purposes. The code follows: 

1. No order once given and accepted should be cancelled 


by either buyer or seller without just cause, unless mutually 
agreed to by all parties in interest. 


. All material upon which claims are made shall be 
strictly intact until the seller shall have a reasonable time 
for inspection. 


8. We denounce any combination of prices and encourage 
wholesome fair competition, believing it essential to the life 
and success of any undertaking. 


4. We condemn, however, as unsound and dangerous any 
business practice which does not show a net profit, for if 
continued it must result in inexcusable failure or dishonest 
success. 


5. In all our business transactions we shall accord such 
treatment to others as we in all fairness and honesty would 
have them render us. 

Little business was transacted, this being left for the 
winter meeting to be held in Philadelphia in January. 
H. J. Snyder, of Pottsville; Green & Flinn, of Greenville, 
Del., and Joseph C. Walker, of Gap, Pa., were elected to 
membership. The fifty convention members are devoting 
most of their time to the entertainment features of the 
meeting, which began with an automobile ride thru the 
mountains from Wilkes-Barre to the lake, and were re- 
sumed Wednesday night, after a directors’ meeting and a 
general meeting, with a dinner and dance, and will be 
continued on Thursday by a steamer trip, picnic, ball 
game, tennis and quoit matches. ; 

Among the members in attendance at the convention 
are: : 

C. BE. Swope, J. Fred Martin, G. M. Hamel, G. W. Brown, 
Charles Brown, of Henson & Co., J. T. Riley, George Buzbee, 


Maurice W. Wiley, J. M. Coin, of Philadelphia, and Anthony 
J. Reizer, of New York. 





COOPERAGE SECRETARY ESTABLISHES 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 10.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, who 
has been in Washington for several months looking after 
the interests of the association, has issued a circular 
announcing that he will remain at the national capital 
indefinitely. Mr. Sheahan has established an office in 
the Commercial Club, Seventeenth and I streets, which he 
will maintain until further notice. He will keep in touch 
with the various departments with a view to promoting 
the use of cooperage, obtaining preferred service on steel 
deliveries ete. 

Mr. Sheahan also advises that he has furnished the 
Department of Commerce, at its request, a classified list 
of members from whom tight and slack cooperage may 
be obtained as a substitute for jute and paper bags, 
fiber boxes and tin plate, tin cans, glass containers etc., 
of which there is a shortage. In a further effort to 
boost the wood containers, Mr. Sheahan shortly will issue 
a pamphlet containing full information as to the barrel 
as a container, and the various products for which it is 
available. This pamphlet will be furnished to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for distribution. 

Mr. Sheahan also advises that the necessity of sup- 
plying manufacturers of stock and barrels with the neces- 
sary bale ties, wire hoops, steel hoops etc., also was 
brought to the attention of the Department of Com- 
merece and to the priority board of the Council of 
National Defense and its assistance and codperation have 
been assured. The principal steel people also have prom- 
ised their cooperation to the fullest extent, bearing in 
mind the fact that supply of raw material is the prin- 
cipal factor and that it is not a matter of capacity of 
hoop mills. 





DISCUSS THE CAR STAKE PROBLEM 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 11.—A. G. T. Moore, assistant 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, and J 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, represented pine and hardwood 
interests respectively at the car stake hearing held at 
Memphis today. Practically all of the southern railroads 
were represented by operating officials. Col. E. H. Egan, 
superintendent of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of 
the Illinois Central system, presided. 

The car stake controversy has arisen from the shorta,¢ 
of box car equipment for the handling of shipments of 
lumber, thus making it necessary in many instances to 
use flat ¢ars for this purpose. It may be stated in this 
connection that there is little trouble with the slipping 
and sliding of rough lumber loaded on flat or other open 
cars but that there is a great deal of trouble from these 
causes in the handling of planed or dressed lumber on 
such equipment. : 

Both lumber and railroad interests agree that bulk- 
heading will prevent this trouble, but there is a question 
as to who should bear the expense incident to such bulk- 
heading. 

Mr. Moore, on behalf of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, suggested that the carriers should bear this ex- 
pense and that they should cover it in the tariffs they 
issue or make a cash allowance covering this item. Mr. 
Townshend suggested, on behalf of hardwood interests, 








that a dunnage allowance be made, tho he was not averse 
to the cash consideration named by Mr. Moore. 

The carriers will consider the adoption of the sugges- 
tions or a change in the Master Car Builders’ rules which 
will cover the situation. In the event of the latter 
course, they will be vigorously opposed by the lumber 
interests. : 

It is apparent that the next move is up to the railroads 
but it remains to be seen just what course they will adopt. 

The conference today merely showed the problem con- 
fronting the lumbermen and the carriers in connection 
with the handling of shipments of lumber on coal and 
other open cars. 

In insisting that the carriers should bear the cost of 
building bulkheads Mr. Moore said that the construction 
of these bulkheads was an important item in furnishing 
transportation service to the lumber industry and that it 
therefore belonged to the carriers and not to the lumber- 
men. 

It was brought out that it costs $2.50 to build these 
bulkheads on coal cars and $3.50 on other kinds of open 
cars. 

The conference was characterized by a display of 
strong patriotic sentiment. It was emphasized that it 
was essential in the present emergency that lumber 
should go forward to destination with all the rapidity 
possible and that such preparation should be made before 
cars are started forward, to prevent delays for building 
bulkheads or for taking other steps necessary to protect 
eargoes of lumber enroute. 

It was agreed by both carriers and representatives of 
the lumber industry that reconsigning should be elimi- 
nated altogether or very markedly reduced for the period 
of the war because of the congestion and delay incident 
to this policy. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS HAVE A NEW 
SECRETARY 


Adolph Pfund, who for four years prior to his appoint- 
ment in May last as secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association filled a similar position for the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and who 
has retained active charge of the latter office pending the 
appointment of a permanent secretary, has been relieved 
from that duty by the appointment of a successor, the 
change in official personnel to become effective with the 
effective date of Mr. Pfund’s resignation, Aug. 1. 

The new secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is Donald 8. Montgomery, a native 





DONALD S. MONTGOMERY, OF WAUSAU, WIS.; 
New Secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


of Wausau, Wis., where he was born Oct. 8, 1886. Of his 
successor Mr. Pfund says in a communication to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Wausau remained his home until he had grown well into 
manhood, and thus he grew up in the atmosphere of lumber- 
ing. After being graduated from the public schools and 
high school of Wausau he attended Carroll College, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., graduating in 1908 with the degree of B. A. 
The next three years were divided among several northern 
mills and during that time Mr. Montgomery gathered prac- 
tical experience. He became thoroly conversant with saw- 
mill, planing mill and general yard work, so that his knowl- 
edge of the wholesaling and manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness is quite complete. With so thoro a preparation behind 
him it was not surprising that in 1911 he was selected as 
one of the salesmen of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of 
Virginia, Minn., when it opened up the Wisconsin sales 
territory. From that time until the present Mr. Montgom- 
ery has been covering central Wisconsin mainly. However, 
his work has taken him to all corners of the State now and 
then, and thus he enjoys an unusually large acquaintance 
among the Wisconsin retail lumbermen. 


Secretary Montgomery, in the estimation of his prede- 
cessor, is ‘‘admirably fitted for the position that he has 
just accepted.’’? His experience and wide acquaintance 
thruout the State will undoubtedly be practical factors 
in his usefulness and he will be weleomed by the officers 
and members of the State retailers’ organization and by 
his fellow secretaries in other States. 


TAKES OVER FIRE FIGHTING FORCE OF 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 

OsHKOoSH, WiIs., July 10.—A large increase in the 
forest fire fighting force of Michigan will result from the 
action of the Public Domain Commission Friday in taking 
over the fire fighting organization of the Northern Forest 
Protective Association. The association’s force, in exis- 
tence six years, consists of a trained woods crew with 
headquarters at Marquette. It is now merged with the 
State fire warden’s department. The resultant combina- 
tion gives an almost complete patrol north of the straits 
and a large army of fire wardens in the southern penin- 
sula. The combination of the two was made possible when 
the 1917 legislature provided an increase in the appro- 
priation the commission could use for forest fire fighting. 
Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising, who has been the head 
and front of the protective association since it was 
formed, becomes assistant to Game and Fire Commissioner 
John Baird, who on Friday was chosen as the successor 
of William R. Oates. Mr. Wyman will have charge of 
the men above the straits, working in conjunction with 
William Pearson, of Boyne Falls, the chief fire warden 
of the State. For some time there has been a lack of 
cooperation between the fire fighters in the upper part 
of the State. Friday’s action, it is believed, will assure 
codperation and a much larger measure of protection. 
Mr. Wyman is to spread the doctrine of prevention of 
forest fires in an educational manner all over the State. 


-~ISSUES REPORT OF ANNUAL IN PAMPHLET 
FORM 


The annual meeting held in January last at Raleigh, 
N. C., of the North Carolina Forestry Association devel- 
oped so much of interest that the association’s executive 
committee has compiled and issued in pamphlet form a 
report of the convention—its seventh. It is issued from 
the office of Secretary J. S. Holmes and besides a historical 
preface recounting the steps that led to the organization 
of the association and its subsequent activities it gives a 
comprehensive summary of the annual convention in 
January. The latter includes the valuable report of the 
secretary and the exhaustive report of the resolutions 
committee, all of which is of unusual interest to all con- 
cerned in forest protection in the Southeast particularly 
and thruout the country generally. Copies can doubtless 
be obtained by addressing the secretary at Chapel Hili, 
NG. 





SNARK OF UNIVERSE RETURNS FROM VACA- 
TION IN THE WEST 

St. Louis, Mo., July 10.—Julius Seidel, president of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. and Snark of the Universe 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has returned 
to St. Louis after a three weeks’ outing in Colorado with 
his family. Mr. Seidel reports having had a most delight- 
ful trip, the weather being ideal. They were in Estes 
Park for ten days, and then spent some time in Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, going from there to Denver. At 
Denver Mr. Seidel was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Hoo-Hoo prominently identified with the lum- 
ber interests there. The dinner was given at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, and some of Mr. Seidel’s hosts were M. P. 
McPhee, Horace W. Hanna, J. E. Preston, and R. D. 
Mundell, secretary of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Seidel was especially pleased 
with crop conditions in Colorado and Kansas, and with 
the general prosperity of the western country. 





PROTEST AGAINST HIGH INSURANCE RATES 


Houston, TEx., July 9.—Another meeting of the saw- 
mill owners of Texas was held in the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston last Friday to discuss plans 
whereby they could lessen the rates for compensation in- 
surance charged by the Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association. 

A committee consisting of Lynch Davidson, J. W. 
Reynolds, F. J. Womack, all of Houston, and Eli Wiener, 
of Keltys, was appointed to designate an executive com- 
mittee which should work out a plan of action to be 
followed by the sawmill operators. This plan will be 
either to organize the lumber group within the Texas Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Association and try to secure lower 
rates; to form a mutual or reciprocal company of their 
own, or to form a stock company. 

The committee which has been placed in charge of 
this work, is composed of B. F. Bonner and J. W. Reyn- 
olds, of Houston; F. H. Farwell, of Orange; ©. E. 
Walden, of Beaumont, and R. L. Morris, of Lufkin. 

The meeting last Friday followed one which was held 
several weeks ago at which it was charged that the 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Association was attempting 
to create a monopoly in the compensation insurance busi- 
ness by choking off competition. At that meeting it 
was pointed out that the rates charged to the sawmill 
group of employers were twice as much as those existing 
before the new workmen’s compensation act was passed 
by the recent legislature, and that the old line compa- 
nies are prohibited from charging a lower rate than 
the association. 

Friday’s meeting was attended by W. B. Head, presi- 
dent of the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, 
who frankly admitted that the rates charged the sawmill 
men were entirely too high and said that they ought to 
be lowered. He also admitted that the rates were formu- 
lated by the New York Rating Board on the ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ of northwestern lumber centers, where the situa- 
tion is entirely different from Texas. 

A. C. Ford, of the Palmetto Lumber Co., presided. 
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- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PLANS WIDE USEFULNESS 


Lumber Manufactérers’ Organization Reviews Present Activities With Purpose of Improving Them—Will Further Conser- 
vation of Resources for War Purposes—Retailers Complimented for Spreading Lumber’s Uses 


On Tuesday and Wednesday of this week an im- 
portant conference relative to the work of the National 
umber Manufacturers’ Association was held in which 
participated secretaries of the affiliated associations 
and members of the trade extension and executive 
committees. The meeting, held at the offices of the 
association in the Lumber Exchange Building, was 
called for the purpose of reviewing the work done by 
the association since the meeting of the board of 
directors at Washington, D. C., June 20, and to make 
plans for the coming year in accordance with the 
general scheme of organization and financing adopted 
at the board meeting held last month. 

Acting President R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
who is chairman of the executive committee, presented 
a statement showing the present financial standing of 
the association, including the combined working assets 
together with the current quarterly subscriptions to 
the trade extension fund. The report showed assets 
considerably in excess of all liabilities, and the assess- 
ments from the affiliated associations upon‘a basis 
of % eents per thousand feet, which started on July 1, 
are now available for the new work of the various de- 
partments. The report also included as assets publi- 
cations on hand, moving picture films, building models, 
commercial wood samples and other materials accumu- 
lated by the association during the last two years. 

The work of the retail service department conducted 
by H. R. Isherwood was reviewed and found to be 
giving especially valuable advice and assistance to 
retail lumber dealers thruout the country, the establish- 
ment of service departments fully equipped with plans 
for the construction of all kinds of builditigs adaptable 
to their localities and the various other methods used 
in helping the retail trade. Mr. Isherwood also told 
those present of other methods so far untried which 
he thought would be helpful in carrying on the work 
of the department. 

R. 8S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the associa- 
tion, showed that the association now has a library 
of 175 volumes covering the building codes of different 
cities and towns thruout the country. Mr. Whiting 
told that the work of the department was to give 
assistance to municipal authorities who desire codpera- 
tion in the matter of the proper use of wood in fire 
safe building construction. He recommended a thoro 
study of reports of fire marshals to determine the 
reported causes of fires, the examination ‘of fire de- 
partment records and in other ways investigation into 
the causes of conflagration and their effects. Recom- 
mendation was also made that codperation be had with 
the underwriters’ laboratory in the matter of tests of 
fire retardant paints. As a result of Mr. Whiting’s 
report discussion ensued over the tests being con- 
dueted relative to fire retardant paints at the labora- 
tory of Dr. Herman von Schrenk, of St. Louis, and it 
was the consensus of those present that the lines of 
research now being carried on in the laboratory should 
be carried forward as rapidly as possible. Seeretary- 
Manager R. S. Kellogg was instructed to seek con- 
tributions from shingle manufacturers thruout the 
country, either as organizations or individuals, for the 
purpose of conducting investigations that mean so 
much for the welfare of the shingle industry. 

Construction engineering work of the association 
was outlined by ©. E. Paul, who has charge of that de- 
partment. He made recommendation regarding the 
preparation of standard specifications for timber to be 
used in mill construction buildings under various con- 
ditions, the preparation of typical floor plans of such 
buildings to determine the relative costs for different 
styles of construction; investigation as to proper types 
of joints and bracing in heavy timber construction; 
the suggestion of courses of study in timber for 
technical schools and colleges and the preparation of 
standard plans for highway bridges and culverts of 
permanent timber construction. 

On the afternoon of the first day’s session, a visit 
was made to the warehouse and workshop of the as- 
sociation, where an examination was made of the vari- 
cous models of buildings on hand, the samples of 
commercial woods that are sent out to retail lumber 
dealers and manual training schools and the stock of 
xbout 60,000 feet of raw material which has been 
assembled there. In discussing the sample and exhibit 
phase of the association work, the decision was reached 
that the National in the future would not, on its own 
account, attempt to make exhibits at lumber con- 
ventions or expositions, but instead would encourage 
retail and manufacturers’ organizations to carry on 
that kind of work in which the National provided the 
material for such exhibits in instances where the ex- 
hibitor should pay the transportation charges. : 

A resolution was adopted providing that the presi- 
dent and secretary of the different State or regional 
associations of retail lumbermen be invited to attend 
the October meeting in order that the plans for trade 
extension under the present form of organization may 
be presented to the distributers of lumber. Authoriza- 
tion was given for the employment of a capable agri- 
cultural engineer when funds permit for the purpose of 
making designs for farm structures, addressing meet- 
ings of architects and engineers, to prepare publica- 
tions covering the proper use of wood upon the farm, 
and codperate with agricultural colleges and schools 
in promoting the use of wood in the agricultural field. 
The news service of the association has approved and 
resolution was adopted favoring the securing of spe- 
cial articles and stories upon various features of the 











lumber industry suitable for publication in news- 
papers, magazines and other periodicals. 
Secretary-Manager Kellogg was requested to notify 
the members of the new trade extension, market con- 
ditions and legislative committees of their respective 
appointments and to ask each of these committees to 


meet shortly to organize their work and submit .a ° 


report to the executive committee for approval. 
Secretary R. B. Allen, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was asked especially to take up 
immediately upon his return to the west Coast the matter 
of securing a meeting of the Pacific Coast committee 
for the purpose of selecting a chairman and a definite 
outline of the committee work. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association was 
invited to affiliate with the National upon a mutually 
satisfactory financial basis with the understanding that 
a representative of that organization be given a place 
upon the National board of directors. Pending the 
final adoption of a definite budget for the board of 
directors, the existing salaries of all employees and 
all regular operating expenses were approved and a 
continuance authorized, with the understanding that 
new lines of work recommended be put into effect as 
rapidly as finances will permit. A system of account- 
ing was approved. 


National Efficiency and the Use of Wood 


Acting President Goodman presented a statement 
regarding a special campaign for the use of wood 
especially for the purpose of conserving the steel supply 
in connection with national defense. The statement 
of Acting President Goodman in part was as follows: 

Both the President and the Council of National Defense 


have repeatedly advised the people of the United States of 
the necessity of national codperation and efficiency for our 





R. B. GOODMAN, OF GOODMAN, WIS. ; 
Acting President 


country to do its full share in the world war in which our 
future and the future of'all democracy is at stake. 

With all the tremendous preparation now in full swing, 
our Liberty bond sale, our $100,000,000 Red Cross subscrip- 
tions, our registration of 10,000,000 of the youths of the land, 
with our navy and army actually in the field of battle, the 
grave import of this war has not yet fully impressed itself 
upon the nation, but every day its meaning is becoming more 
clear in the hearts of the fathers, mothers and sisters of the 
men who will be called upon to risk their lives in the nation’s 
cause, and with this better understanding in the heart there 
comes a firmer mental grasp of what our participation in the 
war means to us who are carrying on our share of the na- 
tion’s work. We find that every industry, however peaceful 
it may seem and irrelevant to our military undertakings, has 
its strictly military aspect. 

The Council of National Defense and the State councils of 
defense have made us familiar with our national duty as food 
purveyors for the hundreds of millions of civil population 
of our allied countries so that the growing of grain, the 
raising of fruit and vegetables, feeding of cattle have become 
a work of patriotism. In our own industry the demands of 
the Government, while imposing in their aggregate of nearly 
2,000,000,000 feet—for wooden ships, cantonments and other 
military equipment—constitute but a small fraction of our 
total annual cut of lumber, leaving more than 40,000,000,000 
feet of lumber for the general requirements of ordinary busi- 
ness. But in these requirements our lumber becomes again a 
secondary aid to our national cause. The boxes for army 
munitions, the hardwood for army wagons and motor lorries, 
the lumber that the farmer uses to store his grain, to house 
his farm implements and to hold his silage are all lumber used 
to make our service in the war more ¥flicient. 

But next to our soldiers and next to our food supply our 
greatest contribution to the allied cause is steel. teel in 
finished products such as guns and shells, motors for trucks 
and airplanes, shapes ard plates for steel ships, armor plates 
and innumerable other things, even to the tin for canning 
meats and vegetables, has made an alarming addition to the 
already existing demands of England, France and Russia for 
our steel products for similar purposes, and added to this the 
vital needs of the railway systems of these countries and our 
own country for rails and car material have in the aggre- 
gate taxed to the utmost the capacity of our coal mines, our 
iron mines, our railroads, our coke furnaces, our blast fur- 
naces and our rolling mills. It is no longer a question of the 
price to be asked for steel for the ordinary requirements for 
domestic business ; it is coming to be a question of eking out a 
greatly diminished supply; in fact the closest observers of 
our national economic conditions are warning the entire na- 
tion. These warnings appear constantly in the daily press 
and apparently come from men at the head of our great steel 
industries. 


Mr. Goodman quoted from Brookmire, a financial 
writer, who suggested the possibilities of using lum- 
ber wherever practicable for the purpose of conserv- 


ing the steel supply of the nation, in which the writer 
stated that the lumber industry was one in which the 
supply was greater than the demand and for that reason 
should be drawn upon to the fullest possible extent in 
carrying on the war. He also referred to the July 
report of Babsen, another financial writer, covering 
the lumber situation in its relation to the conduct of 
the war, and the special bulletin recently issued upon 
the subject of the iron.and steel situation by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Mr. Good- 
man said that in view of the existing situation the 
National association was justified in its campaign for 
developing the use of wood, and in doing so was 
performing a patriotic duty. 
Continuing he said: 


We advocate the use of wood wherever it can advan- 
tageously be used and particularly in place of steel—wooden 
beams instead of steel beams, lumber in place of corrugated 
iron and tin and wooden shingles instead of metal shingles. 
We do this not in a spirit of antagonism to the steel industry 
but in the spirit of patriotic conservation and national econ- 
omy. In promoting this campaign we feel we have the hearty 
support and are working for the real benefit of the manu- 
facturers of steel. 

There are as many different angles to this campaign as 
there are possible uses for wood. Already we have had in 
some of the lumber trade journals most timely articles on the 
use of wood for the storage of the valuable crops of the 
farm ; the same arguments apply to the better housing of the 
now most valuable live stock of the farm. The scarcity of 
farm labor has necessitated the more extensive use of labor 
saving farm machinery and the enhanced cost of this ma- 
chinery makes a suitable shelter for it true economy. 

The use of lumber in repairs or additions to manufactur- 
ing plants is still another field for consideration. Here a 
wooden beam will do instead of a new steel beam, there some 
dressed and matched sheeting will do as well as corrugated 
iron. The new warehouse or additional factory space can be 
built of standard mill construction with brick walls on con- 
crete foundations, and with sprinkler system will command 
the lowest insurance rates obtainable for any class of con- 
struction. 

There is no end to this detail; there is no limit to the 
variety of ways the argument can be brought home to the 
ultimate consumer. There are many ways these arguments 
may be disseminated to the public, but our limited funds 
preclude our crying it from the house tops. But we already 
have machinery that may be utilized, machinery that is 
already running and can undertake this task in the natural 
course of its operations. I refer to the affiliated association 
secretaries, trade journals and manufacturers of lumber who 
advertise in these trade journals and the retail lumber 
dealers. 

Thru the trade journals each in its own way and at its 
own initiative the arguments for wood in this national crisis 
may be truthfully, plainly and compellingly set forth. The 
association secretaries can codperate with each of the trade 
journals by calling the attention of their association mem- 
bers or subscribers to such of these articles as appeal to them 
and suggesting that they shape their advertisements in these 
journals so as to strengthen this particular appeal to the 
retail dealers. 

I have been getting acquainted lately with retail lumber 
dealers in various parts of the country, and I want to say 
that without exception they are the best friends the lumber 
industry has. It is their business, their pride, their liveli- 
hood to find new channels for lumber, to find new arguments 

or its use day in and day out. It is the retail lumber 
dealer who reaches the ultimate consumer in that most con- 
vincing of all ways, ‘“‘face to face.” If we have a true story 
to tell him we can be sure that this story will go from house 
to house, from farm to farm, from factory to factory thruout 
the width and breadth of the land. In this cause he has the 
same argument to the consumer that inspires all of our busi- 
ness activities—the economy of the relatively low cost of 
lumber compared with steel and iron, also the thrift and 
economy in the better housing of more valuable products— 
and he has the patriotic appeal of helping to make the busi- 
ness support the flag. 


Following the talk of Mr. Goodman, the plan for 
the special campaign that he outlined was approved, 
and Secretary-Manager Kellogg was authorized to carry 
out its details vigorously in codperation with the lumber 
trade journals and secretaries of the different affiliated 
associations. 

Those attending the conference included: Acting 
President R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; John W. . 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
trade extension committee; J. E. Rhodes and L. R. 
Putman, of New Orleans, La., secretary and advertis- 
ing manager respectively of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; George E. Watson, of 
New Orleans, La., secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, 
Mich., secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association; H. 8. Childs, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association; O. T. 
Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association; G. A. Townsend, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; R. 
M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Sardis, Miss.; H. C. Hornby, of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., and Secretary-Manager 
R. 8. Kellogg. 





SUBSTITUTES TO BE USED ON CANTONMENT 
ROOFS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 9.—Substitutes for shingles are 
to be used on buildings erected at the American Lake 
cantonment. This is a fact which is regrettable, espec- 
ially because this camp is situated in the heart of the 
red cedar shingle industry of the country. The use of 
the substitutes is not indicative that the red cedar shingle 
is inferior, but it is simply a matter of getting sufficient 
labor to lay the roofing 

Authority reached American Lake last week for the 
construction of the first 800 cantonment buildings and a 
requisition was placed with George S. Long, of the Fir 
Emergency Bureau, for 42,000,000 feet of lumber for 
immediate delivery. A large quantity of wood stave 
pipe is also required for the water system at the camp, 
and this must be delivered without delay. 
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RAISE INSURANCE RATES ON SHINGLED HOUSES 


Birmingham Underwriters Demand Increase on Such 


Risks—Contents Also Affected 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 10.—Birmingham district lum- 
bermen received a blow today when it was announced 
by fire insurance companies that insurance rates in 
Birmingham had been raised 15 percent because of 
the Birmingham ordinance which permits the use 
of yellow pine shingles. The increase is effective 
today. 

In 1916 the Birmingham City Commission passed an 
ordinance, in agreement with the insurance companies, 
forbidding the use of wood shingles in the city. By 
doing this the insurance rate was reduced 15 percent. 
Lumbermen fought the ordinance bitterly. They 
proved their contention that wooden shingles of proper 
grades and properly prepared were as safe as, if not 
safer than, slate, asbestos and other patent shingles. 
On the strength of this the commission amended the 
ordinance to permit the use of shingles with a half 
inch base. 

The insurance companies’ order, which became ef- 
fective today, was agreed to on July 2. The raise 
affects all frame dwellings, mercantile buildings and 
other structures with shingle roofs. . The insurance 
rates on contents of these buildings are correspond- 
ingly increased. 

In making known their decision the insurance com- 
panies declared the lack of codperation by city officials 
in enacting and enforcing satisfactory anti-shingle 
ordinances had caused the raise. It also was an- 
nounced that, in the event of the passage and enforce- 
ment of a rigid anti-shingle ordinance, insurance rates 
would be cut 10 percent, leaving a net advance of 5 
percent above the rates effective up to today. 

The statement declared that in every instance con- 
flagrations (while such as the recent Atlanta fire are 
not counted in making general insurance rates) were 
caused by shingle roofs. 

Leaders in the shingle trade refused to comment 
on the underwriters’ action, but were unanimous in 
declaring that it would be a staggering blow to the 
lumber trade here if a drastic anti-shingle ordinance 
were passed. It would cut retail dealers out of 
thousands of dollars of revenue annually. 

One man, who was prominent in opposing the anti- 
shingle ordiitance previously, declared that such an 
ordinance would wreck the shingle business here. He 
declared that the trouble with shingles in Birmingham, 
previous to the beginning of the manufacture of the 
special grade with half-inch butts, had been that in- 
ferior grades were being used. Many roofs made of 
these old and inferior shingles still are in existence 
and it is to this that much of the trouble from spark 
fires is laid. 

President Ward, of the city commission, speaking of 
the underwriters’ action, said that ‘‘we have not 
considered the question officially up to this time. 
The question has just been brought to our attention 
for the first time. It has been discussed at intervals 
for the last six months, as often as it was shown that 
increased insurance rates seemed impending. No plan 
has been outlined, however, and the city commission 
is not prepared at present to say just what answer 
will be made to the increase in rates.’’ 


BABA DOOOOOO 


. COMMISSION RAISES RATE ON SHINGLED ROOFS 


Houston, Tex., July 10.—The State Fire Insurance 
Commission has announced an increase in the charge on 
combustible shingle roofs effective July 15, making the 
present charge of 15 cents in Texas for shingle roofs as 
applied to dwellings, apartment houses and _ flats, 
churches, schools, colleges, convents and public libraries, 
25 cents, a net inerease of 10 cents. According to the 
‘report from Austin, the commission is of the opinion 
that the immense conflagration losses are due largely to 
combustible shingle roofs. 

Material changes in the schedules on cotton seed oil 
mills have also been announced. The new standards 
require non-combustible floors in both seed and hull 
houses, for the absence of which a penalty of 25 cents is 
assessed. 


PAID IDI III IIS 


PLAN RECONSTRUCTION OF INVADED FRENCH DISTRICT 


France is making every effort, straining every nerve 
to win the war. Nothing that is non-essential to an ulti- 
mate victory, nothing that can be put off is being done. 
Steps are being taken for the reconstruction in the in- 
vaded districts in France, and this shows very clearly, in- 
deed, how important is this work; a work so important, 
in fact, that it must be carried on and planned for in the 
midst of the war activities. The latest steps in this di- 
rection are told of as follows by Consul General A. M. 
Thackara, of Paris: 


The journal Officiel of May 5 published an order of the 
minister of the interior, constituting a committee of fifteen 
members, to be known as the “Commission Consultative des 
Marches et des Stocks,” the duty of which will be to study 
administrative and technical questions in reference to con- 
tracts for purchasing stocks of provisional houses and mate- 
rials for provisional and final construction work in invaded 
districts of France. The committee will also take charge 
of any oversee stocks of houses and material furnished. M. 
Ogier, Conseiller d’Etat. Directeur du Controle et de la 
Comptabilite, Ministere de l’Interieur, Paris, has been named 
president of the committee. 


In other words this committee is to decide upon the 
materials that are best and at least will have charge of 
the inspection governing the furnishing of such materials 
as well as the terms of contract and terms of purchase. 
No mention is made of this committee having the author- 
ity to make purchases, but even tho it does not possess 
this authority its recommendations will probably be ad- 
hered to sufficiently to make a recommendation of the 





purchase of a certain material for a certain purpose 
tantamount to an actual order. 

Unquestionably much lumber will be used in rebuilding 
France, and yet the announcement of the formation of 
this committee but emphasizes the need of making as 
complete and immediate a study of European markets 
for lumber as is possible, if the American lumbermen are 
to play as large a part in the building as they should. 
If after all that France has gone thru, and is going thru 
at this moment, time can be taken to consider rebuilding 
plans the nations and the industries that are in position 
to help consummate this plan should get ‘‘on the job.’’ 

The formation of this committee once more points 
strongly to the probability that the rebuilding of the 
devastated regions is to be undertaken under Government 
direction and purchases, if not made by the Government, 
will have to be passed on by officials. Direct govern- 
ment purchases seem to be most likely, however. 





TRAVELING SALESMEN AS FOREST RANGERS 

TacoMa, WASH., July 9.—State Forester Fred E. Pape 
has issued forest ranger commissions to a number of 
traveling salesmen who visit the logging camps and coun- 
try mills of the western Washington district regularly. 
The idea is that of W. E. Bouschor, Puget Sound repre- 
sentative of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, who saw 
where the salesmen could be of valuable assistance in 
reporting forest fires and in helping subdue them. The 
salesmen generally make their rounds from camp to camp 
and mill to mill by automobile at frequent intervals, and 
each will be supplied with light, efficient fire fighting 
apparatus, 


LUMBERMAN’S DAUGHTER A GRACEFUL DANCER 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 9.—One of the most interesting 
features at the summer outing of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s. Club, held on the steamer Joe Fow- 
ler on the Ohio River here June 19 consisted 
of several fancy dances by Ferol Taylor, the sweet, 
six-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mertice 
Taylor. Little 
Ferol first gave a 
glow worm dance 
and after repeat- 
ed applause she 
responded with a 
peacock dance, 
both being great- 
ly appreciated. 
Little Miss Tay- 
lor is lithe and 
graceful and has 
taken only a few 
dancing lessons, 
displaying re- 
markable talent. 
She also gives the 
brook, spring and 
other fancy 
dances and is in 
much demand at 
local entertain- 
ments. She is the 
daughter of Mer- 
tice E. Taylor, of 
Maley & Wertz; 
hardwood lumber 
manufacturers 
here, and _secre- 
tary of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club. Both her father and mother 
are splendid dancers and the bright little daughter 
promises to outshine them in this respect. 











FEROL TAYLOR 





MISSISSIPPI LUMBER INTERESTS CHANGE HANDS 


This week it was learned that one of the largest 
timber and sawmill deals consummated in recent years 
in Mississippi was completed. R. A. Long and asso- 
ciates of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., “have purchased approximately 550,000,000 feet 
of longleaf yellow pine, sawmill, railroad and all 
lumbering equipment from the Mississippi Lumber Co. 
and the Estate of Jacob Haynes. The mill is located 
at Quitman, Miss., and the timber lies tributary to the 
plant in Wayne, Clark, and Lauderdale counties, Miss. 
The timber is classed as among the best in the State 
and the purchasers after a very careful inspection of 
the property, logging and milling chances are very 
much pleased with the property. While the considera- 
tion has not been given out for publication it is under- 
stood that it involves in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 
The negotiations and sale were accomplished by J. W. 
McCurdy of the firm of James D. Lacey & Co., timber- 
land factors, of Chicago, Seattle and New York. 

While the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has purchased a 
number of large yellow pine operations -in the last 
decade this purchase will be of special interest to 
lumbermen as it is the first time the Long-Bell interests 
have become interested to any extent in manufacturing 
yellow pine east of the Mississippi River. The same 
policy in developing the new property will be followed 
that distinguishes all the operations of the company 
and, wherever necessary, improvements or additions 
will be made at the sawmill or in the logging opera- 
tions. 





PINE SURVEY STAKES WANTED 


MADISON, Wis., July 10.—More than 25,000 pine survey 
stakes will be required by the Wisconsin Highway Com- 
mission within the next two years for use on Federal aid 
road surveys. About onehalf of the total amount will 
have to be available within the ensuing nine months. 
Bidders are invited to make bids on the stakes f. 0. b. at 
the mill. The commission will pay the transportation 
charges. : 








ENCOURAGES WESTERN PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Forest Products Laboratory Official Investigates West- 
ern Possibilities—Big Prospects in Public Lands 





Mapison, WIS., June 9.—With a view to taking ad- 
vantage of the enormous pulpwood and water power re- 
sources on the public lands in some of the western States, 
Henry E. Surface of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, has been spending the last three months 
working on the project to interest private capital in the 
erection of mills in Montana, Washington, California and 
Alaska. He has just returned from a trip thru the 
West and is enthusiastic over the possibilities of the pro- 
posed enterprise. 

The new mills to be established, while being financed 
by private capital, would procure from the Government, 
under lease or other contract, sufficient supplies of na 
tional forest timker and excellent water power sites of 
large capacity so that the mills could be operated for 
long periods of time. At present immense tracts of tim 
ber and vast water power resources are literally going 
to waste for lack of use. The recent critical situation in 
the paper trade has brought attention to the western re 
sources and the possibility of making them available to 
the eastern markets. 

Mr. Surface, in coéperation with private capital, has 
been studying specific projects with a view to determin 
ing their feasibility and to arrange for bringing together 
the various resources and facilities necessary for imme 
diate construction work. 

One of the principal advantages to the new paper mills 
is the fact that the Government has arranged to supply 
pulpwood for a long-period of years, with practically no 
investment on the part of the operator, since the timber 
is paid for only when cut. 

The Forest Service is at present advertising for sal 
about a billion feet of pulp timber as a result of Mr. 
Surface’s research work, and there are now in the woods 
three crews who expect to spend the next two months in 
cruising and appraising the timber to determine its 
value as well as the difficulties involved in getting it to 
the paper mill sites. The appraisal of several other 
areas of timber has also just keen completed, part of the 
work being done last spring when the snow was from 
fifteen to twenty feet deep. 

Several of the new western enterprises expect to 
manufacture for consumption on the east Coast, since 
the high prices of paper at the present time and the ex 
peeted low freight rates by water after the war offer at 
tractions to projects of this kind. The worst drawback 
to the establishment of these plants is that it will re 
quire from one to ten million dollars to finance most of 
these western enterprises. Some of the eastern mills, it 
is said, are seriously considering the establishment of 
western plants, and during the last six months paper and 
pulp have been shipped to the Chicago market from mills 
established on the Pacific coast. The possibilities of the 
western country for paper and pulp are beginning to be 
recognized in the East, and it looks to the Forest 
Products Laboratory officials as if the country was on 
the eve of immediate development. 

In southern Alaska, which has been visited by Mr. Sur- 
face, there is an iinmense supply of pulpwood and ap- 
parently good opportunity for utilizing the numerous 
water possibilities at mills right at the ocean’s edge. He 
says that the stands of wood are so dense that it is not 
unusual to find 100 to 150 cords an acre, while in the 
east ten to fifteen cords an acre is considered a good 
average. So great is the quantity that the 400-mile strip 
of southeastern Alaska, extending along the British Co- 
lumbia seaboard, contains sufficient timber to furnish 
half of all the newsprint used in the United States. The 
wood is approximately one-third spruce and two-thirds 
western hemlock, which more resembles the spruce in its 
pulp-making qualities than does the eastern hemlock. 

Mr. Surface said that the existing paper industry in 
the West that operates on private timber is now in a 
most prosperous condition. Two mills in British Colum- 
bia which formerly were idle have now started operations 
and two new mills are under construction. There are also 
two new mills in the United States Puget Sound district 
which are in the construction stage. Most of these 
plants, however, are needed to supply the western and 
oriental markets, and until a number of new mills are 
built there is little prospect of there being any excess pulp 
or paper that could be spared for shipment to the eastern 
United States, where lie the greatest consumption mar- 
kets for these products. 

Mr. Surface will return to the West in the early fall to 
learn what progress has been made during the summer 
in getting the various projects into shape for actual de- 
velopment. 


NEW ZEALANDER WANTS OAK LUMBER 


A representative of a firm in New Zealand, temporar- 
ily in this country, wishes to get in communieation with 
manufacturers of oak lumber. He states that the lumber 
will be paid for in eash thru financial agents in New 
York. The name of the New Zealander and other details 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, Washington, D. C., mention being made 
of foreign trade opportunity No, 24855. 








ABSTRACT OF CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The ‘‘ Abstract of the 
Census of Manufactures,’’ taken in 1915 covering the 
calendar year 1914, has just been issued. The principal 
data had already been made public by press summaries 
published from time to time, but not until now has the 
comp!ete analyzed and tabulated information been avail- 
able. The kook gives detailed statistics covering 340 
manufacturing industries. The ‘‘ Abstract,’’ which is a 
cloth bound volume of 722 pages, may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 65 cents. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Youngstown, Onto, July 3—A number of things 
conspire to make Youngstown famous—among them the 
inion Wholesale Lumber Co. We dropped in on the said 
jumber company this morning, and you would have 
thought we were another order for a million and a half 
feet of lumber from the way we were treated by every- 
body from President Campbell down to Union, the pet 
ear. Jacobs, the same R. H. Jacobs who spreads good 
cheer and other things at the annual conventions of the 
Ohio retailers, knocked off buying lumber long enough 
sersonally to conduct us around the office and introduce us 
‘9 all the good-looking stenographers, who now in a single 
month have had the thrill of seeing both a bear cub and 
a poet in captivity. But about the bear more anon. 

We said something about a million and a half feet 
of lumber in a single order. A. K. Kepner, sales manager 
of the wholesale department, told us about it. It seems 
that the Carnegie Steel Co. (you remember Andy?), 
which is a part of the United States Steel Corporation, 
is going to pull another Gary stunt, but this time it is in 
Ohio. The company has decided it wants a town, and 
when the United States Steel Corporation or anybody 
connected with it wants a town he wants it like a man 
wants a:towel. The new town is to be at MacDonald, 
Ohio, and 250 houses have to be built and ready in sixty 
lays. Luckily the Union concern was in a position to 
furnish the lumber, and in consequence it got the busi- 
ness. It has agreed to furnish one and a half million 
feet of yellow pine framing and boards within ten days; 
and that means, of course, that it will do it. Incident- 
ally it will break some records for quick delivery of a 
large order in these parts. The order was taken Friday, 
June 29, and by the time you read this the frame of many 
a future domicile will be already up. In fact the Carne- 
gie company began excavating before it bought a board. 

Now about the bear. Up at Lillie, Wis., recently, while 
President B. M. Campbell was up there looking in at one 
of the mills that supply the Union concern with lumber, 
some of the men chopped down a hollow tree. In that 
hollow they found a bear cub. He was the most sur- 
prised bear cub that ever happened, when his house blew 
down. He wasn’t so much more surprised, at that, than 
the fellows who chopped down a tree and got an unex- 
peeted menagerie. The bear’s ma was nowhere around— 
probably off at a suffrage meeting or something. So 
President Campbell adopted him and brought him home. 
He (that is the bear) was named ‘‘Union’’ and put on 
exhibition in the window of the company’s office at 21 
and 23 Hazel Street here in Youngstown, where he has 
about as much privacy as a bride and groom at a summer 
hotel. 

But Union is fated for great things. Two of the boys 
in the Union office—‘‘ Jack’’ Hay; who writes the Union 
advertising, and Albert E. Baldwin—have enlisted in 
Battery F of the Ohio Field Artillery, and when they 
go to France they are going to take Union along as the 
battery mascot. Here’s hoping that, when the Germans 
open fire, Union will continue to be one and inseparable. 

Besides Union there are some other fine fellows around 
the Union offices, There is George M. MacDonald, the 
general sales manager, for example. What with the 
Campbells and MaeDonalds and others around the place 
we felt like chasing back to the hotel for our kilt. Mana- 
ger A, G. Sharp and President Campbell have just re- 
iurned from a two weeks’ trip to the southern mills dur- 
ing which at great speed they passed thru or over the 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Florida, 
\labama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see, which was going some. They found the watermelon 
crop large and the demand ditto. 

The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. also operates seven 
retail yards in Youngstown, all the buying and a large 
part of the selling being done thru the general office. 
\s far as lumber at retail is concerned, the Union com- 
pany fits Youngstown like a suit of the same name. But 
its wholesale business is a whopper of a proposition. The 
‘ompany’s paid up capital is $700,000, thereby exceed- 
ing the writer’s by $699,965.37. It has mills sawing for 
it’ all over this broad land of ours, from Mobile Bay to 
Green Bay and also right and left. It buys a lot of 
‘umber also and discounts all the sellers’ bills and many 
of their statements. The concern is pointed to with 
pride by Youngstownians as a proof of the saying that 
in Union there is strength. 

Youngstown, by the way, has just covered itself with 
glory in the Red Cross campaign. It gave $620,000 to 
the Red Cross in a single week, thanks to the energetic 
efforts of Chairman H. M. Garlick and his coworkers, 
And the best story of the Red Cross campaign comes 
out of Youngstown. A young man in Youngstown—we 
had the pleasure of shaking that young man by the hand 
—gave $20,000 to the Red Cross fund. Called upon to 
tell why at a Red Cross luncheon, he said he was inspired 
to do it by a happening in one of the Youngstown mills. 
One of the men subscribed fifty dollars, and a Red Cross 
worker, while thanking him, told him that that was much 
more than was expected of him—that he could hardly 
afford to give fifty dollars, but he could give ten and 
never feel it. ‘‘That is why I gave fifty,’’ said the man. 
‘‘T wanted to feel it.’? His generous act paid a 40,000 
percent dividend immediately, for it inspired the $20,000 
gift from John Tod. 

A lot of us lumber fellows were in Youngstown today. 
We ran into Joe Meyers, of Cleveland, of Nicola, Stone & 
Meyers, for a minute. Later in the evening it was Harry 

Wiborg, of Cincinnati. No matter where you go in this 
world, there you meet Harry Wiborg. When Peary got 
to the Pole, there was Harry Wiborg trying to figure 
whether it was sycamore or elm and how much it would 
run bm. When we cross Jordan, we have no doubt the 


first thing that will happen to us wil! be to run into 
Harry Wiborg and have him hand us a memorandum pad 
or a box of candy or something. Harry was on his way 
to Long Island to spend his vacation with his brother, 
the well-known ink man, who got rich furnishing printer’s 
ink to the people who print our books. 

Of course, we called on Charlie Leedy, the man who 
made Youngstown famous in a newspaper sense. Charlie 
is a humorist and yet he has one of these wartime gardens 
also. But he also keeps chickens. By this simple method 
he neither has to feed the chickens nor hoe the garden. 
We went out to Charlie’s to dinner and can speak very 
highly of Maud’s cooking. 





PiTTsBURGH, Pa., July 4.—We celebrated our independ- 
ence in this town today, and felt it as we never felt it 
before. We saw miles of young conscripts marching 
eight, ten or twelve abreast and waving the American 
flag and yelling American yells. The crash of seventy- 
five bands, the rumble of passing artillery, the fluttering 
standards of all the allied nations—there was a sight for 
you. The number of men on the walks who kept on 
their hats when the star-spangled banner was borne past 
or the national anthem was played was another sight of a 
less pleasant kind. Perhaps if the policemen along the 
line of march had set the example, the citizenry might 
have followed it. 

War is a terrible thing, but it is going to teach us 
something. The presence of soldiers on our streets and 
in our cafes will do something to quicken our nationalism, 
but it will do more. The soldier is the emblem of au- 
thority, and we had gotten to the point where we thought 
there was no such thing. We had become fat, indolent, 
good-natured, disrespectful anarchists; we had forgotten 
that there was a government or a country called the United 
States. The passing flag, the sturdy soldier, the sacrifices 
of war, these may rouse us again and make us Americans 
in faet. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 5.—The other man you are al- 
ways certain to meet somewhere is Ralph McCracken, of 
Lexington, Ky. We hadn’t been in this town many hours 
before Ralph breezed along. We told him that, having 
seen Harry Wiborg and him, we were about ready to 
pack up and go home and call the trip a complete suc- 
cess, which reminded Ralph of once-upon-a-time when he 
was motoring ’way up north of Toronto. ‘‘We won’t 
run into any American lumbermen up here,’’ he said. 
And right then, ’way up in the Canadian wilderness, he 
ran into one. It was Harry Wiborg. 

Of course we dropped up to the office of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States on the 
twelfth floor of the Union Trust Building to see Frank 
Gadd, assistant to the president—and ran square into the 
arms of General Boyle, our well-known attorney of Kan- 
sas City and the country at large. The general was just 
putting the finishing touches on a statement to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission regarding the activities of the 
association, which are being worked out in keeping with 
the ideas of the commission. 

The interchange of cost experience inaugurated at the 
last annual meeting of the association in Cincinnati last 
winter is proving a great success, Mr. Gadd said. The re- 
ports are regularly forthcoming from the participating 
members, and more codperators are being added right 
along. For once there appears to have been a convention 
that injected a lot of codperation talk into its members 
and discovered later that the vaccine worked. 





FORTY 
Up the hill to Holton is a merry climb; 
I have walked to Holton many is the time: 
Dew upon the grasses, roses by the road, 
Till you never notice if you have a load. 


Down the hill from Holton is a merry way, 

Coming home from Holton at the close of day: 
Straight ahead the sunset, straight ahead the stars, 
And the beacon burning at the open bars. 


Up the hill to 40 was a merry tramp: 

Daisies on the hillside, lilies in the damp, 
Friends to walk beside me all the busy years, 
Sharing of my laughter, sharing of my tears. 


Down the hill from 40, may it be the best!— 
Walking to the refuge waiting in the west: 
Straight ahead the sunset, straight ahead the stars, 
And the beacon burning at the open bars, 





RANDOM 


We heard an American the other day knocking the Red 
Cross, but are compelled to admit that he still lives. 


The fate of the ‘‘dry’’ amendment is another example 
of what happens to a good impulse when not obeyed 
immediately. . 

We thank General Pershing for his kind words regard- 
ing the wooden barracks. Same to you, general, and 
many of them. 

The German socialists are mad because they found 
everybody in favor of their brand of peace except the 
neutrals and the allies. 

The draft law declares specifically against substitutes, 
and the erection of wooden barracks indicates that the 
law is to be carried out. 

The ezar formerly of all the Russias may still be shovel- 
ing snow, but that isn’t what the kaiser will ultimately 
be shoveling. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 


lLumbermen 





from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 

















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have ‘internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
£50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[ACEY JIMBER (©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








« JK. BROCKMAN, Gen'l Mgr. 


Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We drill to the very bottom of the records. 
Correspondence invited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


3O years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED D. W. MeNAUGHER | 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 











EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
5 J e 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
4 MUUOUIOELEUETOUUTRALA TELAT 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We-carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


ct 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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WANTED—A HIGH GRADE MAN 


Who can construct and lay out and thoroughly 
equip a modern sawmill of twenty to forty thou- 
sand feet capacity. Must be capable of organ- 
izing and directing the entire mill operation, 
selecting the necessary men; in fact, having en- 
tire charge of it. Must be willing to go abroad 
and serve in connection with the Forestry Regi- 
ment. State experience, what mills have built, 
age, references as to character and ability. 
Address 
““R. 119,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peostatiog ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtants 
$29-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


f SASPER LEMIEUX 





F. H. DAY \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 











Gee NEW ORLEANS , 


Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








AUSTRALIA OFFERS GOOD TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 








What the Southern Continent Demands—Possibilities in Flooring, Ceiling and Door Stock 
Are Attractive—Advice to Canadians Is Applicable to Americans 





Vancouver, B. C., July 9.—Opportunities for develop- 
ing the export lumber business do not by any means all 
lie in Europe, as is clearly shown by the report of H. R. 
MacMillan on Australian markets for dressed lumber, 
the data for which reports were obtained by Mr. MacMil- 
lan on his trip around the world, investigating lumber 
markets for the Canadian Government. While he points 
out specifically how Canadian lumbermen can increase 
trade with Australia, the conditions in the United States 
are so similar to those in Canada that his remarks are 
worthy of very careful attention, especially by Pacific 
coast manufacturers. 

Mr. MacMillan starts out by telling of the growth of 
importation of dressed lumber into Australia, despite the 
exaction of a duty of $9.60 a thousand feet on all dressed 
lumber. In 1903 24,764,000 feet of dressed lumber was 
imported; in 1908, 48,206,000 feet, an increase of 82% 
percent; in 1913 the amount was 82,471,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 233 percent. In 1913 the importation of 
dressed lumber into Australia was as follows: 


Countries Quantity in Countries Quantity in 

of origin feet B.M. of origin feet B.M. 
NOVWRY <6csinw sox 56,251,228 British possessions 6,771 
Se ee 23,571,012 United Kingdom.. 3,537 
United States.... 1,938,088 Other foreign..... 1,520 
SO 623,096 eal 
Germany ........ 63,737 J 1") age ee 82,471,445 
Netherlands ..... 9,456 


The Scandinavian countries, Mr. MacMillan said, ini- 
tiated the Australian trade and during its development 
have improved their position. Canada has rarely entered 
the trade and the position of the United States has 
weakened in ten years. To show this condition, he illus- 
trated his statement with the following table: 


Proportion of Australian 
dressed imports supplies 


1903 1908 1913 

Country of origin PAD. PO, PO. 
ie er ee 71 79 68 
BOR ana Sukirens se ese iaaseae 15 17 28 
PS Cs ar nee eene 12 3 2 


Further remarks of Mr. MacMillan upon the subject 
follow: 


These two countries (Sweden and Norway), with inferior 
resources, by concentration on manufacturing methods have 
captured the dressed lumber trade, not only of Australia, but 
of Africa and South America. Meanwhile Canada has con- 
tinued to export rough lumber only. 

The timber from which Norwegian and Swedish dressed 
lumber is made is white spruce. About 90 percent of the 
Australian imports are white spruce. 

The trees from which the lumber is cut are small, barely 
large enough to produce a 3x9-inch deal. The boards are full 
of tight knots, and none is free from sap. 

The manufacture and grading are excellent. The lumber 
is all cut so as to be full size after six months’ air drying. 
There are no manufacturing defects, and the method of dress- 
ing = machines with fixed knives produces a smooth, waxy 

nisn. 

All Scandinavian dressed stuff is very carefully graded. 
Each manufacturer has an individual brand for each grade, 
and, while manufacturers differ a little in the standard of 
grading, each adheres to his own standard with such re- 
markable consistency thru long periods of years that the 
goods are sold on brand alone. Certain favored brands com- 
mand a premium in price. The brands are stamped on each 
board with a gelatine hammer. The boards are tied with 
lath yarn in bundles of six or eight, each bundle containing 
one length only. 

In normal times dressed timber is imported from Scandina- 
vian mills, often thru London agents, both in parcel lots or 
in the frequent Scandinavian or German mail and freight 
steamer lines, and in cargoes. Large stocks are carried by 
many Australian merchants, some stocks amounting to 10,- 
000,000 or 12,000,000,000 lineal feet. 

These factors, the familiarity of Australians with the 

timber from the earliest days, its excellent manufacture, per- 
fectly standardized grading, its lightness and ease of working, 
and the ease with which small quantities, all absolutely true 
to grade, may be bought, have enabled Scandinavian dressed 
spruce and pine flooring, ceiling, lining, and weather-board- 
ing to monopolize the market. 
_ Imported spruce, thick with tight knots, forms the most 
important flooring, not only for workmen’s cottages, in which 
it is the universal flooring, but also for a very large propor- 
tion of better class houses and public buildings. 

Imported joint or beaded spruce lining and ceiling is the 
most common lining, ceiling and partition stock in nearly all 
buildings. Similarly, spruce weather-boarding is used to a 
os extent thruout the country in competition with native 
woods. 

Particularly in the growing important trade of the interior 
of the continent, where rail freight is an important factor, 
+ gga spruce lumber is used in yearly increasing quan- 

es. 

Dressed spruce, because of its convenience, has been used 
to an important degree in building railway carriages, and as 
the common lumber for rough sheathing where temporary 
fences, partitions or walls are built. This is particularly the 
case in all cities excepting Sydney; in Sydney, Douglas fir 
is displacing dressed spruce for such purposes. 


Floorings 


All floorings are in random lengths of ten to twenty feet, 
and where large quantities of any special length are required 
an extra charge of $4.80 a thousand is made. 

The various Australian and New Zealand hardwoods, when 
well manufactured and seasoned, should furnish the best 
available class of floors. 

The use of floor coverings is so general in Australia and 
the public is so wedded to softwood floors that, taking the 
whole country into consideration, Baltic is by far the most 
common flooring. 

The wider sizes of flooring are preferred, owing to their 
cheapness in laying. 

The Douglas fir used is nearly all run in Australia, chiefly 
from imported strips in Sydney and from locally sawn strips 
in other ports. The Australian manufactured fir is inferior 
in quality to the Canadian manufactured, the work is 
rougher, the timber is not properly selected or dried, and 
flat and edge grained are frequently mixed indiscriminately. 
It can not be considered that Douglas fir flooring has been 
properly marketed in Australia. The importation of Douglas 
fir flooring is stated to have declined during the last few 
years. 

The flooring trade in Australia is very important in volume 
and value, and there are two possibilities for Canadian manu- 
facturers. The chief competition to be met is 6-x%-inch and 
6-x %-inch white Baltic, a full 6 inches in width without the 
tongue. Douglas fir manufacturers may find it unprofitable 
to manufacture flooring for export in the exact sizes in which 
Baltic is used in Australia. Nevertheless, the trade is worth 
securing, and can best be secured by meeting every desire of 
the consumer. A wide, well-machined flooring, even if con- 
taining few or many small tight knots, can be sold in Aus- 
tralia if landed at a price which would enable the dealer to 
retail at a little less than the price of Baltic. 


A soft white flooring is the most popular. Spruce flooring 
with many tight knots is preferred to clear Douglas fir. An 
excellent opportunity exists for Canadian manufacturers pos- 
sessing spruce, balsam or possibly hemlock logs to manu- 
facture such a flooring, as near the exact Baltic specifica- 
tions as possible. 

The mail and cargo steamers sailing regularly to Austra 
lian ports afford an excellent opportunity of forwarding 
parcel shipments. The almost inevitable higher prices of 
Scandinavian white flooring during the next few years be- 
cause of the greater timber demand in Europe point to the 
present as an excellent period for developing the trade. 

At times of normal freight rates, spruce, balsam, hemlock 
and Douglas fir flooring, delivered alongside vessel at Cana- 
dian ports, in sizes 6-x %-inches by 8- to 20-feet, random, od 
and even lengths, at $25 a thousand feet, %-inch charged as 
1-inch, should find a ready entry to the Australian market. 
A 5- or 5%-inch width, at slightly lower price, would be 
acceptable. 

Provided suitable shipping facilities exist, the spruce manu- 
facturers of eastern Canada, who occasionally send rough 
deals to Australia, should be able to make excellent hea: 
way in this flooring trade. 


Lining and Ceiling 

Here, again, there is an opportunity for Canadian trade 
extension. 

The Douglas fir linings used are run in Australia from im- 
ported boards, and, considering the off-sizes and the genera! 
lower quality of the machine work, offer but little inducc- 
ment for the user. 

Considering that Douglas fir linings sold in the 54%-x\4- 
inch size at prices to compete with Baltic are made in Aus 
tralia, in quantities which do not give an opportunity for 
reducing manufacturing costs, from boards imported under 
a duty of $8.40 a thousand, that full-sized stock is imported, 
with consequent loss in duty and freight, whereas the ready 
manufactured linings could be imported at a duty of $9.60, 
it appears that there can be no reason for not adopting the 
cheaper course and exporting from Canada the ready manu- 
factured stock by the convenient regular mail and freight 
steamer. The more nearly this stock can be produced to 
approximate the most used sizes of Baltic 6-x%-inch, %-inch 
and %-inch, the more likely are the prospects of trade. 

The prospects for supplying Australia with its important 
requirements of dressed linings will be greater if there can 
be developed either on the Atlantic or Pacific coast a supply 
of spruce or balsam logs in conjunction with a mill specializ- 
ing on the Australian requirements of dressed lumber. Clear 
lumber is not necessary and would not be appreciated. It 
is essential that knots should be sound, tight and smooth 
dressed. Hemlock with these qualities would be acceptable. 


Weather- Boarding 


Weather-boarding is used on many workmen’s cottages in 
Australia. The quantities imported annually are large, in 
spite of the greater use of native hardwoods for this purpose 
than for linings and floorings. 

Weather-boards in use in Australia are made in various 
patterns, but the best prospect for exporting Douglas fir and 
spruce from Canada will be a plain bevelled board, square 
edged, cut two out of 14-x7-, 8- or 10-inch. The most im- 
portant competition to be met is that of Baltic, selling in 
normal times at about $60 a thousand. 


Door Stock 

Almost all the doors used in Australia, until about eight 
years ago, were imported. Since that time a successful effort 
has been made by means of the tariff to confine Australian 
purchases of doors to the products of domestic factories. 

There being practically no native timber in Australia suit- 
able for the common grades of doors, the importation of un- 
dressed door stock cut to size has-been encouraged by a 
lower tariff than that applying to other rough lumber of 
small dimensions. 

The tariff on rough door stock was, until December, 1914, 
$4.80 a thousand, and now is $7.20 a thousand. The tariff 
on dressed or partly dressed door stock is $14 a thousand. 
All door stock is imported in the rough form. 

Since the increasing of the duty the imports of door stock 
have grown rapidly : 

Rough door 
stock imported, 


Feet, B.M. 
BENS bs tise wins S oe 6.3 e es saate «ogee eam on 
1908 .. PREG Are ye cE Oe 1,012,000 
UL ESS et eed ce er eae 5,027,000 


Almost all the door stock exported to Australia is pur- 
chased from the United States. The countries supplying the 
trade in 1913 were: 





Country Feet,B.M. Totalvalue Av. value 
United States... 4,810,000 $208,708 43.40 
OS ae 215,000 7,26 33.80 
| a ees An 3,000 100 33,60 

1) 5,028,000 $216,075 


No door stock was imported from Canada in 1914. There 
are indications that Russia will hereafter compete in this 
class of material. Almost 600,000 feet were imported from 
Russia in 1914. ‘ 

Western soft and sugar pine were originally very popular 
for door stock. ‘The increasing price of these woods caused 
the trade to turn to redwood,’ which now constitutes the 
greater part of the imports. The higher cost of redwood, its 
softness, and the restricted range of treatments possible with 
it have in recent years led to a more extended use of Douglas 
fir. The chief objection to the use of Douglas fir is that the 
belief exists that it costs more to work. Factory managers 
estimate that this extra cost is 10 to 15 cents a door. In 
spite of this extra labor cost Douglas fir doors can be manu- 
factured more cheaply than any other on the market. They 
are also stronger, harder, and preserve their appearance 
better. Tho cheaper to produce, they are sold at the same 
wholesale price as others. Douglas fir now constitutes less 
than 10 percent of the doors manufactured in Australia. 
This use, which is growing, would grow even more rapidly 
if architects, builders and the private purchasers of doors 
and interior trim were better instructed regarding the effects 
to be obtained by the various finishes most suitable for 
Douglas fir. 

Altho the imports of door stock have been increasing, the 
manufacture of doors from ordinary lumber is also increas- 
ing. This is particularly true of Douglas fir doors, excellent 
material for which may be selected from merchantable car- 

oes. The use of Douglas fir for doors is more common in 

ydney than elsewhere. 

Redwood door stock is sold FAS for $29 a thousand. The 
usual specification calls for several sizes of doors, but the 
2-foot 8-inch by 6-foot 8-inch by 1%-inch door constitutes 
two-thirds of the total. The sizes imported for this door are: 


Sizes of pieces No. of pieces 


2/8x6/8x114”" Doors Feet, B.M. 

Stiles .... 1146”x416"x6’ 9” 2 4.5937 
L. M. .... 1146"x414"x3' 44%” 1 1.8984 
ON Sain e 1146”x41o"x1' T14” uf .9140 
<i tert Bart 8%” 1 1.5234 
LL. &3B.R.. "x9"x2' 8144” 2 6.0937 
SRR fr. p70) 60 6s ais so so rela 984s (0th oak DLO 18,0232 


At $29 a thousand, the material (excepting panels) costs 
on a 35-shilling freight rate $47.84 a thousand feet, or 86 
cents a door. The manufactured doors sold in normal times 
for $3.72 each. 

Altho inquiries have been made for Douglas fir door stock, 
especially for the Sydney market, quotations have been diffi- 
cult to secure. It should, to enter the market, sell at a little 
less than redwood. Any person desiring to enter this trade 
may secure inquiries thru business firms whose names and 
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sses may be obtained from the commercial intelligence 
eer of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
Western soft pine door stock is also in demand, and manu- 
facturers in the interior of British Columbia who can deliver 
this material FAS Vancouver at $38 to $40 a thousand should 
have no difficulty in disposing of it. Clear stock is required, 
free from pitch seams, bundled twenty pieces to the bundle, 
each length and size bundled separately. 
Door stock is usually exported to Australia together with 
lumber cargoes in quantities varying from 20,000 to over 
100,000 feet. The regular cargo sailings from British Colum- 


bia offer an excellent opportunity of sending forward parcel 
shipments to Sydney and Melbourne, the two chief markets. 
he greater part of the redwood and yellow pine doors are 

painted. Douglas fir doors also are frequently painted. 

This treatment of the timber deprives Douglas fir of one of 
its greatest advantages—its appearance. Selling it at the 
same price as redwood deprives it of its other advantages— 
its cheapness. 

Painted doors and painted interiors militate against the 
use of Douglas fir. Energy should be devoted to popularizing 
stained finishes in Australia. 





 LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE ACTIVE 


DISCUSS NEGRO LABOR PROBLEM 


Houston, TEx., July 9—The problem of meeting the 
continued inroads on negro labor was the subject of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of lumbermen employing help in large 
numbers at the Lumbermen’s Club Friday. C. P. Myer, 
assistant general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was attended by a number 
of employers. 

Mr. Myer declared that the situation was really alarm- 
ing and that the prospects appeared serious unless the 
jumbermen who were affected took concerted action. He 
pointed out that the records show more than 130,000 ne- 
eroes and Mexican laborers had left Texas during the 
year, not including the Mexicans who had returned across 
the border. 

In order to offset the movement, which has been 
caused chiefly by the Pennsylvania and other northern 
railroads shipping large numbers of negroes away, the 
Kirby company has employed a negro lecturer to urge 
the company’s colored employees to remain in Texas. 

Following the meeting in the Lumbermen’s Club, the 
lumbermen attended a large meeting called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where a committee appointed some time 
ago reported a definite plan of action. This plan, which 
was adopted, called for the organization of a labor con- 
servation league for the entire State, the object of which 
will be to secure a more even distribution of labor. 


eee 


RECREATION FOR TOLEDO LUMBERMEN 


The Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, over the signatures of 
Ben R. Johnson, president, and K. P. Aschbacher, secre- 
tary, has issued a call for a ‘‘mid-summer party,’’ July 
14, at La Tabernilla, Bay Shore Road, reached by autos 
that will start at 1 p.m. The call contains the admoni- 
tion ‘‘Everybody who fails to show up at 1 p. m. will 
be charged with desertion and courtmartialled.’’ 

The program for the outing lists a baseball game, a 
skinny men’s race, a tug of war, rifle practice and other 
outdoor sports. It contains some facetious intimida- 
tions in the way of ‘‘Don’ts’’ and its whole tone is 
anticipatory of an enjoyable time, to which a big attend- 
ance is expected. 





RETAILERS’ EXCHANGE REORGANIZES 

Str. Louis, Mo., July 11.—With the passing today of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County comes into existence the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, which is Division A (yellow pine 
retailers) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 
The officers of the new organization are: 
4 ance E. Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lum- 
yer 0. 

Vice President—J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—Louis Esseg, Louis Esseg Lumber Co. 


_ Directors (in addition to the officers) —Julius Seidel, Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co.; Joseph O’Neil, Henry O’Neil Lumber 
Co.; J. G. Ganahl, Ganahl Lumber Co.; A. Boeckeler, Boecke- 
ler Lumber Co. 


Secretary to Directors—Joseph O'Neil. 
Manager—Orville A. Pier. 
The new exchange has been incorporated under the 


laws of Missouri and began operations today, Wednesday, 
July 11. 





TIE AND LUMBER MEN DISCUSS RATE 
INCREASES 


St. Louis, Mo., July 12.—The tie and timber division 
—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis met today at the American Annex Hotel to discuss 
finally its protest against the increase of freight rates 
on railroad ties before the hearing to be held by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission at Jefferson City 
next Monday. Joseph T. Davis, who is looking after the 
legal interests for the tie men, went over the situation 
thoroly with them and outlined his plan of action before 
the commission. 

The increase, which amounts to from 24 to 105 percent, 
is already in effect and is being paid by the tie interests 
under protest. 

This matter also was discussed by the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange at a special meeting yesterday 
afternoon. The directors also took up the matter of a 
proposed increase in switching charges by the Terminal 
Railroad Association, which operates a belt line encir- 
cling the various industries of the city. This increase 
amounts to from $1 to $3 a car. 





(Concluded from page 43) 
for this growing country, and should understand how un- 
justly the eastern railroads are being treated.” 

In justice to Mr. Rea it must be assumed that he had_ not 
advised himself of the facts disclosed by the record and by 
the majority and minority reports of the commission when 
he issued the statement, first thru the press, and then by 
circularizing the public by pamphlets issued from the general 
oflice of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He quotes a percentage 
of nets income to book value of property which fails to ac- 
count for advances allowed to the eastern railroads in this 
and related cases. 

The record shows that tlie operating income of the eastern 
carriers in 1917 has been greater per mile than in any previ- 
ous year except 1916, the latter being the ‘greatest in their 
history, and the indications are that the war, instead of de- 
creasing their revenues, has largely increased and will con- 
tinue to increase such revenues in an ever increasing degree, 
thru increased tonnage generally, and the transportation of 
troops and supplies. M 

Mr. Rea’s statement is an apparent effort to shift the 
burden for shortcomings in transportation service, present 
or future, to the refusal of the commission to approve all 
the increases in rates demanded by the carriers. He over- 
looks the fact, however, that there are serious questions of 
management that might require consideration if this issue 
were presented. Moreover, as stated in the opinion by Mr. 
McChord: “It is admitted by the carriers that they do not 
seek the increase in freight rates for the purpose of pur- 
chasing additional equipment, motive power or extension of 
terminals.” 


DECISION INCREASES CARRIERS’ REVENUES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—The decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion class scale case will increase the revenues of the carriers 
operating west of Pittsburgh and north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi rivers between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

The commission held that the new adjustment of class rates 
proposed by the carriers was not justified on the showing 
made, but permits a modification of their scale to go into 
effect. 

While the primary purpose of the railroads in submitting 
uew tariffs was to secure more revenue the principal interest 
of the shippers is in the matter of rate relationships, and 
the commission has decided the case from the latter viéwpoint. 

This proceeding, docketed as I. & S. No. 965, is an out- 
growth of the decision of the commission in the “5 Percent 
Case.” In that decision the commission found among other 
things that the class rates in Central Freight Association 
territory were on a lower scale than prevailed elsewhere in 
the country, and upon all the facts of record held that the 
carriers were entitled to the increases sought and possibly 
more. It was pointed out in the commission’s opinion in the 
5 percent case that the existing class rate structure was 
“honeycombed with inconsistencies” and suggested that a gen- 
eral readjustment would be desirable. 

The new scale of rates suggested by the commission pro- 
vides greater increases in the class rates for shorter distances 
than proposed by the carriers. Attention is called to the fact 
that “for reasons not fully disclosed respondents did not feel 
free to make substantial increases in the fifth and sixth class 
rates.” 

The commodities which are accorded rates based upon per- 
centages of certain class rates include furniture, turpentine 
in tank cars, pulpwood wet, tanning extract, boards (binder’s, 
box, chip, paper stock, straw, and woodplup), creosote, rosin 
oil and pine oil. 

Three zones—A, B and C—are proposed in the scale filed 
by the carriers. The principal zone embraces all of the terri- 
tory on and south of the line Michigan Central Railroad from 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Chicago to Detroit, thru Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., re- 
ferred to as Zone A. The other two zones are in Michigan. 
Zone B lies immediately north of Zone A and is bounded on 
the north by a line running from Muskegon, on the east bank 
of Lake Michigan, eastwardly across the State thru Green- 
ville, Edmore, Alma, Saginaw, Midland, Bay City, and San- 
dusky, Mich., to Lake Huron. Within this zone are also in- 
cluded such points as Grand Rapids, Lansing, Flint and Ben- 
ton Harbor. Zone C lies directly north of Zone B and in- 
cludes the rest of the southern peninsula of Michigan. The 
northern peninsula of Michigan, with the exception of the 
cities of Menominee and Manistique, is not in Central Freight 
Association territory. 

The carriers are ordered to cancel the suspended schedules 
on or before Aug. 15. 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION ORDERS RATE 
REDUCTION 


Mapison, Wis., July 10.—In the case of the Blackwell- 
Kaiser Lumber Co. et al. vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Omaha Railway Co. and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co., the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
decided in favor of the plaintiffs and ordered a reduction 
of 3 cents a hundred pounds on carload shipments of lum- 
ber and products taking the lumber rates, shipped from 
Kaiser, Price County, to points on the Milwaukee and Soo 
lines. The reduction will amount to an average of about 
$12 on each car. 

The railroads, in defending the former rate, which was 
a combination of locals, held that lumber shipments originat- 
ing on a certain line should be reserved for shipments to 
points on that line. The commission held that buyers should 
have their choice of markets irrespective of railroad lines and 
ordered the establishment of a thru rate from Kaiser, which 
is on the Omaha line, to points on the Milwaukee and Soo. 








WOOD PRODUCTS ENGINEER GETS LIEUTEN- 
ANCY 


Mapison, WISs., July 11—R. L. Pettigrew, in the tim- 
ber tests department of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory here and well known to lumbermen because 
of his work in sap stain and improved methods of chip- 
ping to increase the turpentine yield; has received a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the Unitéd States navy. Mr. 
Pettigrew will serve in the capacity of structural engi- 
neer. After taking his examination at Washington, Mr. 
Pettigrew went to Columbia, Miss., where the investiga- 
tions in sap stain are being carried on and made a final 
examination of the progress up to date. 





DONATED ONE DAY’S PAY TO RED CROSS 

LAUREL, Miss., July 9.—The employees of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co. at its camp at Montrose, Miss., from 
superintendent to water boy, white and colored, each 
contributed one day’s net pay (board deducted) to the 
Red Cross. The total amount raised was $168.87. The 
plan of each man contributing one day’s wages was sug- 
gested by William Chronister, the camp blacksmith. The 
Marathon Lumber Co. is to be congratulated upon this 
evidence of the patriotism of its employees. 








OAK 
BROWN ASH 
GREY ELM 


MAPLE 
. BASSWOOD 





BIRCH 
Well assorted 4-4 to 12-4 nur Masising 


stock, all thick- 
Michigan mill. 


nesses and grades 
JACKSON & TINDLE 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company ] 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 

















IN FOREST LAND fs.giurksczeio™ is its 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 











WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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WHITE 


oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Northern Hardwoods 


Let us quote you on any of the 
following items: 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Basswood 
3 cars 5 4 No. 2 & 3 Common Basswood 
2 cars 6-4 No. 2 & 3 Common Basswood 
3 cars 5-4 No. 1 Common Birch 
5 cars 6-4 No. 2 Com. and Btr. H. Maple 


“* FAMOUS ”” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 



















A Brand to 


Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech ea ae 
and Birch Mancfactarers 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich, & Lumber Company 





We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,=4Gizire, 


NR le 








‘Dry Hardwoods | 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4.No.1C.&B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 €.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
S EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 











3 ®o-ering the construction of modern 
Dustman s homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans bars, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 

a q ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book fcx the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 





Design Shows Attractive Home for Owner of Moderate Means—A Balcony Included That 
Serves a Double Purpose 





The plan presented this week is for a house with six 
rooms and a sun parlor, estimated to cost about $4600. 
The general arrangement is well shown by the perspective 
and floor plans herewith presented. 

There is one feature of the construction of the rear of 
the house, however, which may escape casual observation, 
and attention is directed to it. The little baleony upon 
the second floor opening from the bathroom is an over- 
hanging balcony only as to its eaves. It serves as the 
roof of a projection of the first story which is not carried 
up thru the second story, being utilized as a part of the 
kitchen porch which is enclosed within the walls of the 
house. 





The basement is a very spacious one, having two cellars 
in addition to the laundry room and the furnace and coal 
rooms. 

Plans for this house are in seven sheets, and blue 
prints will be furnished for $2 together with bill of 
lumber and stand- <¢ 
ard specifications. 
Electrotypes of the 
three illustrations 
here used, which 
are in proper width 
for standard news- 
paper columns, will 
be supplied for $2. 


















































HOUSE PLAN NO. 106 DESIGNED FOR: THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY 
CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








Now that the Government crop reports predict the big- 
gest yield the country ever produced, sash and door cen- 
ters are already beginning to notice improvement in in- 
quiry from retailers located in agricultural communities. 
There is every indication that the farmer will have a big 
crop yield and will receive high prices for his stuff, a sit- 
uation that can not help but mean that as a class the far- 
mer will spend freely this fall for new buildings, which 
will call for sash and door material. The sash and door 
people are now benefiting thru Government orders for 
cantonment purposes and this business is of material 
help in taking up the slack due to light building. 

Chicago sash and door people report a little bit better 
inquiry within the last few days and expect the trade will 
improve gradually from now on. Good crop prospects 
will mean a big country yard trade and local dealers are 
expectant that fall business will be heavy. The canton- 
ment requirements are proving very helpful to the trade 
at present. Prices remain firm. 

Retail yards have been sending in some liberal orders 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns. They report an 
excellent line of business developing. Special efforts 
have been made to counteract the talk about high cost of 
building, and as farmers and small town business men are 
well supplied with money they are doing much needed 
work. City building is still rather slow, but the factor- 
ies have plenty to do with Government business to get 
out and they are not complaining. 

At Baltimore business done is on a very profitable basis. 
A large part of the requirements is on Government ac- 
count, and as this is emergency work everybody is rushed 
to provide what is wanted for the army camps. Compe- 
tition is largely eliminated and the seller able to furnish 
the stocks required without long delays finds himself in 
a@ very advantageous position, even tho it is to be said 
that the construction work in the city proper has been 
somewhat reduced because of the high prices of materials 
of all kinds and the demands of labor. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report that trade is back- 
ward for this time of year and some of them are taking 
a half day off Saturdays. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting full time work from employees and in cases the 
bonus plan is being adopted in order to-get a better labor 
supply. Construction of dwellings is much behind the 
activity of a year ago. 

With the unusual summer quiet in building the taking 
on of Government business has been gratifying to the 
trade in and around Cincinnati. At the same time there 
is a fair amount of civilian business, there having been 
some increase of contracting in building during the last 
two weeks, so that July promises to show up a little better 
than June did by comparison with a year ago. Prices 
for all kinds of millwork are strong. 

Manufacturers of doors and sash in central Ohio terri- 
tory have been busy during the last few weeks. Orders 
are good and shipments are going out promptly. Manu- 
facturers of mill work have also been fairly busy, altho 
demand is not so strong as formerly. Prices on all special 
materials range higher. 

Reports from the planing mills of St. Louis indicate but 
little work being done and that most of the plants are cur- 
tailing operations by shorter hours and reduction in working 
forces. There is a scramble for the little work under way, 
with the result that prices are somewhat demoralized. Own- 
ers are hopeful, however, that building, which shows a de- 
crease for the month, will pick up considerably in the fall. 





At present there is a lull in speculative building and the 
little done is for immediate needs. 


At Kansas City there was a little further dwindling of 
trade in sash and doors last week and the factories ex- 
pect a further tapering of trade for the next forty to 
sixty days, during the dull season, and there has been 
less figuring on new business. Trade is about normal 
but is considerably better than it was a year ago or any 
summer since the beginning of the European war. Indi- 
cations, however, are of a good fall demand if the crops 
turn out as present conditions estimate and the fairly good 
movement of real estate continues. Prices are very strong 
at the level that prevailed a week ago. 


Fir door and millwork manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
have been taking such time for celebrating the nation’s 
birthday as individual circumstances would permit, mostly 
only the one day. The market is firm. A general good 
quantity of orders is reported and firmness rules. Unde- 
livered business is still a notable item, despite the recent 
easier run of cars. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco plants. The door 
factories in the San Francisco Bay districts are operating 
at about the usual rate. The door departments of the 
California white pine sawmills are running full blast, in 
efforts to catch up with eastern orders. The car situa- 
tion is now such that quick dispatch is given to ship- 
ments of white pine door stock and open sash. There is 
difficulty in securing enough labor at the mills this season. 


The joint committee of window glass manufacturers and 
workers recently appointed for the purpose of visiting 
plants and jobbing houses with the view of improving the 
quality of future production of window glass has concluded 
its work and reports indicate that the committee expects 
much improvement will result as a result. Encouraging 
conditions prevail in the window glass trade; stocks now 
on hand at the factories are reported lighter than they 
have been for several years, present stocks being esti- 
mated at 600,000 boxes of window glass, which an ordinary 
demand could wipe out from sixty to ninety days. Price 
advances are looked for. 





BULLETIN DESCRIBES ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Electricity is unquestionably becoming more and more the 
power for all lines of industrial activity. More and more 
electric machines of all descriptions are being used by lum- 
ber manufacturers and woodworking plants where safety 
from fire is a paramount consideration, and where service 
and power are appreciated. Electrical logging machines to- 
day are not uncommon and have given satisfaction in many 
instances. Consequently, the bulletin just issued by the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York City, describ- 
ing Lidgerwood electric hoists is sure to be of much interest 
to lumbermen. The bulletin covers the standard line of the 
electric hoists produced by the company, especially for gen- 
eral contracting work, a number of which are suitable for 
lumbermen, both retail lumbermen and manufacturers. 

The bulletin is very well illustrated and each type of hoist 
is carefully and clearly explained in the written text. Tables 
are given, showing the sizes, the motor horse power, the kind 
of current needed and other data of use to those contemplat- 
ing the installation of electric hoists. The bulletin is well 
worth careful attention, and copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. at New York. 
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Statistics show there is an annual lumber production of 
avout 40,000,000,000 feet, averaging in weight three and one- 
half pounds per foot, or a total weight of 15,000,000,000 
pounds. There are approximately 40,000 sawmills and 15,000 
~otail lumber yards in the United States. 

While this furnishes a general idea of the magnitude of 
the lumber business, it furnishes but little information as to 
ine amount of trucking involved. The many different 
nranches of the woodworking industry necessitate varieties 

truck service and the requirement of one branch is en- 
tively different from that of any other. 

After the logs are cut there is the task of transporting them 

the sawmills, thence to the piles and on to the planing mills 

« to the platforms where they are loaded on cars. From the 

»laning mills a good share of the lumber goes to the various 

»odworking industries, such as furniture, box, picture fram- 
ye and similar factories. A great quantity of lumber is sent 





to the retail lumber yards where it is piled in the open or in - 


sueds and delivered to the contractor or consumer in varying 
uantities. 

po is one of the big factors in the lumber business 
and is not a simple matter, for loads are bulky, a mixed load 
is the rule, and to pay profits the loads must be large. Old 
methods encourage delay and to maintain any sort of a de- 
livery system it was necessary to have branch yards. I have 
known of dealers having five yards who, after motorizing, 
have cut this number down to two. This item alone shows 
the efficiency of motor trucks. Lumber dealers with trucks 
are now able to cover wider distances; the many loading de- 
viees have speeded up deliveries still further and it is now 
possible to make one truck do the work of several teams and 
do it more promptly and economically. 

We find many different types of hauling confronting us, as 
each division of the industry has its haulage problem peculiar 
to that branch and must be considered separately ; neverthe- 
less you will find wherever a lumberman has put a truck into 
service he does not go back to horse-drawn equipment, but 
becomes a truck enthusiast. The time is near at hand when 
practically all lumber in any form will be moved with motor 
trucks, as every man engaged in any branch of the lumber 
industry is naturally desirous of handling his transportation 
as efficiently and economically as possible and has studied the 
various forms of transportation. As a result of these in- 
vestigations the lumberman, especially the retail merchant, 
is doing away with the horse-drawn equipment and adopting 
motor trucks. The progress which the motor truck has made 
in the retail lumber field is partly to be credited to paved 
streets, while the condition of the country roads has to a 
certain extent hindered progress in the camp and mill. Never- 
theless the motor truck is rapidly becoming a factor in the 
rural lumber district. The truck manufacturer realizes the 
situation and is today studying the requirements of the lum- 
ber dealer with unusual care. 

There are many different problems in connection with lum- 
ber delivery trucks which must be taken into consideration ; 
size, length of bodies or platforms, length of wheel base, load 
capacity, facilities for loading and unloading, and the ques- 
tion of efficiency of tractors and trailers. In some cases a 
heavy truck is the most adaptable, while in others a light 
truck may be used to better advantage. In making long 
hauls with heavy loads, for example, from mill to retail 
dealer, from retail dealer to large contractor, for suburban 
haulage, the heavy truck in capacities from 344- to 5-ton has 
proved much more efficient and economical. 

On the other hand the retail lumber dealer has found that 
in making short hauls to the consumer or to the sash and 
door builder, where quick delivery is necessary, the light truck 
with a capacity from one to two tons has proved more efli- 
cient, 

if a customer calls a retail lumberman on the phone and 
requests him to rush an order for a few feet of finishing lum- 
ber or a few more bundles of shingles, he naturally wishes to 
oblige his customer and this is one of the many places where 
a motor truck proves efficient in short hauls. This order can 
be filled and delivered and the truck will have returned be- 
fore the horse drawn vehicle is fairly under way. 

Chere is also the important question of loading and un- 
loading. Many lumbermen have devised means of their own 
which have shown a saving in both time and money in this 
operation, The motor truck manufacturers are also furnish- 
ing modern and improved equipment for hauling lumber. 
‘Truck chasses are now being equipped with rollers set in 
roller bearings and the yard wagon is also similarly equipped, 
and the load is passed or rolled from the wagon to the motor 
iruck very quickly. These chasses and yard wagons are 
eguipped to prevent the load from slipping when under way 
nnd the load is transferred to the truck by turning a crank 
which controls the rollers, this operation being easily han- 
died by one man. With this system no time is lost with the 
truck, as when it returns from a trip the yard wagon is 
ready to transfer another load. Another plan is to use a 
‘oading platform equipped with rollers in addition to the yard 
vagon and the transfer is made without the assistance of the 
yard wagon directly. Still another efficient method of load- 
ing or unloading lumber is by means of double or twin bodies 
or platforms. With this method one platform is mounted 
on the yard wagon and loaded while the truck is delivering. 
‘he yard wagon is then driven underneath a loading device 

nd by means of a hand-operated hoist is raised a little higher 
han the level of the truck chassis. When the truck returns 
t transfers the empty platform to the yard wagon, then backs 
under the loading device, and the loaded platform is lowered 
‘nto the truck and fastened by means of two eye-bolts. When 
‘he destination is reached the load is rolled back until it tips 
he ground, when the truck drives slowly away dropping the 
load, This method is used in hauling plain boards, but is 
‘ot of value in delivering molding, casing, millwork or mixed 
toads, 

The business demand for cheaper transportation has not 
only evolved the motor truck proper, but several differing 
forms of the truck unit. One of these forms is known as 
the semitrailer. The advantage of the semitrailer for certain 
kinds of work is very noticeable, as, for example, a_busi- 
ness which ordinarily requires much standing time can profit 
by this form of delivery because one trailer unit can be loaded 
while another is out on a delivery route. Two trailers give 
the best efficiency, one being loaded while the other is being 
delivered. Breathing spells are unnecessary for the motor 
truck, and the semitrailer, particularly in the lumber indus- 
try, is an excellent way of reducing standing time. One 
lumber dealer whom I know bought a 1%-ton truck using 
a 14-foot body. and with it delivered 131,000 feet of lumber 
in one month. He subsequently changed his truck into a 
tractor and used two semitrailers and by so doing delivered 
272,600 feet of lumber, thereby more than doubling the efli- 
ciency of his truck. 





*Address delivered before the annual convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘The Use of Motor Trucks in Lumber Industry” 


[By R. G. Enell] 











This use of tractors and trailers has proved very efficient 
in hauling in different forms, especially with heavy loads 
ranging from five to fifteen tons and in hauling logs to the 
mill. Such tractors and trailers are often equipped with an 
extension trailer which can be unlocked in the beam connec- 
tion between the axles and lengthened or shortened to suit 
the particular. requirements, then re-locked. For carrying 
long logs this trailer has proved particularly efficient. 

Of all the various lines studied and analyzed by traffic 
engineering departments, the lumber industry has probably 
received the greatest attention, due largely to the fact that 
lumber dealers themselves have taken exceptional interest in 
their haulage problems. Careful analyses of all costs have 
been made; records of motor trucks as compared with horse 
drawn equipment made, and in fact everything that a lumber 
dealer needs to know before he decides upon a motor truck 
is thus available and ready for his use on application and I 
believe that this information will do more than any other 
argument to influence the prospective purchaser in favor of 
motor trucks. 

Lumbermen are still investigating the efficiency and econ- 
omy of motor trucks and their experiments are constantly 
convincing them the time is near when the motor truck and 
tractor will have solved their transportation problems and the 
horse-drawn equipment will have become obsolete. 

It may be said in conclusion that no single motor .truck 
unit has yet been designed which meets all of the require- 
ments of each lumber dealer’s individual demands and that 
it is only by a careful study of each dealer’s problem that 
an intelligent opinion as to the proper truck in the matter of 
size and type may be formed. Many of the responsible truck 
manufacturers maintain a traffic engineering department, 
whose duty it is to collect, classify and make available for 
their customers’ use, data regarding the adaptability of motor 
trucks to any given industry. This information is based on 
actual working results in every line of business, including 
your own, and will be furnished for your guidance entirely 
without charge and, unlike most things that cost nothing, is 
very well worth the serious consideration of the members of 
this association. 





DISCUSS WORM DRIVE TRUCK AXLE PROBLEMS 


Live progressive truck manufacturers are taking great 
pains to see that dealers and representatives understand all 
about trucks and how they should be operated to give the 
fullest satisfaction. An example of this attitude was given 
by the United States Motor Truck Co. when, on July 6, it 
invited all the manufacturers and dealers in motor trucks 
in the Cincinnati (Ohio) district to attend a lecture on 
truck springs and axles given at its plant in Cincinnati by 
J. R. Phillips, service manager of the Sheldon Spring & Axle 
Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. Walter Jones, sales manager of the 
same company, also spoke and both were introduced by For- 
rest J. Alvin, general manager and director of sales of the 
United States Motor Truck Co. 

A space was cleared on one of the factory’s floors and 
chairs set for about 150 interested guests, who are connected 
with the truck industry in a great variety of capacities and 
represented practically every truck concern in the city. The 
talk gave those in attendance an insight into the methods 
used and the problems encountered in the design and con- 
struction of worm drive truck axles and of methods that are 
best used to take care of them after they have been put into 
service. The United States Motor Truck Co. entertained its 
guests at a light luncheon spread on tables in the room after 
the lecture had been completed and the visitors left much 
impressed by the hospitality of the company and its general 
manager, Forrest J. Alvin. It is the intention of the com- 
pany officers to make these lectures a regular event and the 
various prominent motor truck parts people will be asked to 
give similar lectures from time to time. Thus the problems 
of the users and manufacturers of motor trucks will be solved 
and the trucks will give better and better service to the ulti- 
mate consumer, 





EXPORT NOTES FROM BOSTON 


July 9.—High rates continue for lumber charters, and the 
record for the highest freights is being broken every few days 
in all trades. Some vessels taking a chance in the trans- 
atlantic trade are more than paying for themselves, even on 
the basis of present inflated values, with one successful voy- 
age. A charter has just been closed for a bark to load a lum- 
ber cargo at Mobile for Montevideo or Buenos Aires at $63 
a theusand feet, which beats the $55 a thousand feet last 
paid for a sailing vessel to carry lumber from Boston to the 
River Plate. For general cargoes to the River Plate the rate 
is now $40 a ton. 

No uniform rates are now quoted for lumber charters to 
the United Kingdom or France. It all depends upon whether 
the lumber is for the Government or private parties and how 
anxious the buyers are to get it. While definite information 
on such business is now withheld for war reasons, it is under- 
stood that the few recent charters were closed on a some- 
what higher basis than Argentine trips and included the con- 
dition that the charterers should foot all bills for war risk in- 
surance on vessel, cargo and crews. 

German submarine activity has resulted in further falling 
off of foreign business at this port, the nex rest large American 
seaport to Europe. Only eighty-six vessels arrived at Boston 
from foreign ports during June, as against 143 foreign ar- 
rivals during June of last year. 

Much anxiety is felt here over the 4-masted schooner Ken- 
wood, owned by John 8S. Emery & Co. of this city, which 
sailed March 17 from Pensacola with a cargo of yellow pine 
for Buenos Aires. It has now been out 108 days on a voy- 
age that should have ended at least one month ago. -It is 
feared that it has fallen a victim to the German sea raider 
Seaddler. Unless news comes soon a claim will be made for 
the insurance. 


BPP A PBA PDIP LD 


A DISPLAY featuring wooden construction is being con- 
ducted in the lobby of the Nicholas Building, Toledo, 
Ohio, by the Toledo Lumbermen’s Trade Extension Bu- 
reau. It consists of a large barn intricately constructed 
of miniature 2x6’s and other size timbers, the barn being 
left incomplete so that the observer may see every step 
of its construction, A smaller barn, a garage and a 
leanto shed is also shown.. Doors of every: description 
surround the rear of the enclosure and thirty slabs of 
highly polished wood, typifying as many sorts and grades 
of building material, are part of the exhibit. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 


YELLOW PINE Ssont Wear > 
souTH#eRN HARDWOODS 


CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 


le * 
Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Ties and 
Piling 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 
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! FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


ae PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 








Konnarock, Va. 


NS 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Seventy-two pages of tables, 
showing the contents of any 


- 
The American Lumberman’s 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of nieces of dimen- 


12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago |] 
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"TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete ““dope”’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 

Write now 


\ Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
Wil 256 Rath Street 


mie WATERLOO, - \0WA. 
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A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow Timbers, Dimension, 
P od Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
l n e and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Long and Shortleaf 
Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


including Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
Longleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 
rom our Boston, Ga., mill. 


Nrby pp: 1 Co,tn 
THoRyPlaning Mil G&iA 
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Reynolds Brothers Lumber Co. 


ALBANY, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Red Gulf Cypress 


Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo 
and other Hardwoods 


Eastern Sales Agent, 
a oO. J. MANN, INC., One Madison Ave., New York. 













a: 


nber Company, Inc. 
=~ filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


SALES AGENTS FOR __ 
EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla. 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, Inverness, Fla- 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 10.—The retail lumber business in St. Louis shows 
considerable activity for this time of year, altho the usual 
midsummer lull prevails. While the building permits for 
June show a decrease as compared with June, 1916, St. Louis 
still shows a gain for the first six months of the year. Some 
of the largest yards are beginning to stock up for fall, altho 
most dealers are holding off in the belief that conditions are 
too unsettled. Stocks are generally low, however, and it is 
only a question of time before they must do their purchasing. 
According to the report of the building commissioner, 561 per- 
mits were issued for buildings to cost $910,994 last month, 
as against 726 permits for $1,215,520 worth of building in 
June last year, showing a decrease of $304,526. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co., J. A. Myer, sales manager, 
has received orders for three ship bills for the Government. 
The shipments of 4,500,000 feet of yellow pine will be made 
from the mills at Glenmora and Zona, La., and Mendenhall, 
Miss. 

Walter Doelling, formerly with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and the Dian Lumber Co., has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the yellow pine department of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill. 

W. G. Schierman, who has been traveling in Iowa for the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has departed 
for New Orleans to enter the ‘‘mosquito fleet” service of the 
navy. 

The inspection bureau of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, which is under the direction of O. A. Pier, secretary of 
the exchange, is particularly active just now. A great deal 
of lumber of all classes and many ties are being handled by 
the two inspectors employed by the exchange. This is a 
valuable feature of the work of the exchange, and its effective 
work is being generally praised by the local lumbermen. The 
arbitration committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange met yes- 
terday to'take up several routine matters. 

St. Louis lumbermen are rejoicing over the July crop re- 
port issued by the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, which 
tells of ideal harvest conditions, and better yield of wheats 
and oats than were anticipated a month ago. The report 
says: “Missouri crops, as a whole, are very promising. There 
is practically no complaint of damage by insect pests. 
Weather conditions have been favorable, altho rather low 
temperatures prevailed during the early part of June.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 9.—Altho logs are coming in more freely from cer- 
tain localities and from certain lines of railway the supply 
of timber for Memphis mills is sharply below normal as well 
as below requirements of manufacturers with the result that 
hardwood operations are still somewhat restricted. One of 
the biggest manufacturers here reports that his plant is 
closed down every few days because of insufficient logs and 
some of the other manufacturers occupy a similar position 
in this respect. The car situation as a whole is admittedly 
improving but there is comparatively little change for the 
better in the supply of flat cars. 

Manufacturers of box shooks here report a continuance 
of exceptionally wholesome conditions so far as demand and 
prices are concerned. They say that the call is excellent for 
all kinds of standard wooden containers and that prices are 
higher than ever known, a statement which applies to cotton- 
wood and gum in the lower grades as well as to the products 
made therefrom. Most of the plants here are operating 
on full time and some of those at outside points controlled 
by Memphis box interests are running twenty-three out of 
every twenty-four hours. Others would increase their .oper- 
ating time if the raw material were available but difficulty 
is found in securing enough of the latter to make full day- 
light runs possible. 

Information reaching here from Columbus, Miss., is to 
the effect that the Columbus Lumber Co, has taken a con- 
tract for supplying a large quantity of lumber for the build- 
ing of the cantonment at Louisville, Ky., and that it is 
co-ordinating its facilities with a view to furnishing this 
material as rapidly as possible. It is now cutting and ship- 
ping about six car loads a day but the quantity to be shipped 
is so large that some time will be required for completion 
of the order. The contract was secured thro D. F. McCul- 
lough, manager of the plant. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


July 9.—With some relief being felt from the car shortage, 
so far as outbound business is concerned, local operators pre- 
dict that the usual July dullness will not be felt and that 
they will soon be able to clean up back orders. The same re- 
strictions around cars on branch lines to bring supplies into 
the Nashville market continue and stocks still have become 
more depleted than ever. In fact, dealers have almost de- 
spaired of replenishing yards for some time to come, since 
none of the local transportation lines are able to furnish 
rural mills with an adequate supply of loading facilities. 

With better conditions as to outbound movements, local 
distributers have centered their attentions upon cleaning up 
back orders and have almost given upon soliciting new busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact the demand for some time has 
been so heavy that it has not been necessary to go out for 
new business, altho some dealers have continued their prac- 
tice of supplying list to prospective buyers. 

While the demand from consuming factories is fairly 
evenly distributed, ash continues to feature the market. 
Heavy supplies are being sought by manufacturers of auto- 
mobile trucks, while the plans of the Government hurriedly 
to establish a mammoth fleet of air machines have served fur- 
ther to boost ash. There has been but little advance in 
quotations on this stock during the last week, as is the case 
in fact with all items on the list, but the price of 4-inch ash 
has advanced almost 30 percent over the quotations that pre- 
vailed a year ago. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 9.—Lumber prices hold firm and steady advances are 
looked for. Ash, elm, hickory, plain oak and 1-inch beech 
continue in strong demand. Cottonwood is scarce and pop- 
lar is being bought instead. Quartered white oak, walnut 
and quartered sycamore are inclined to drag somewhat. © 

Hardwood manufacturers report very good trade for July, 
tho the volume may not equal last month’s. The Columbia 
Street mill of Maley & Wertz and the Evansville Band Mill 
Co.’s plant are the only two local plants now running on full 
time. Logs continue scarce and prices are considerably 
higher than a year ago. On account of so many of the men 
who ordinarily get out the bulk of the logs for the hardwood 
mills of this section being busily engaged in raising big crops 
this year it may be late fall before the mills begin getting 


their normal supply of logs. The river mills in Evansville, 
however, are being fully supplied, as they bring in their logs 
from along Green River and tributaries in western Kentucky. 
Maley & Wertz are cutting logs near Daylight, Ind., and haul- 
ing them here with their own teams. They are also getting 
logs from Posey County, Indiana, which are likewise being 
hauled to Evansville. 

Practically every wood consuming plant here is running on 
full time, according to M. W. Foster, of the McFerson & Fos- 
ter Co., box manufacturer, and the year thus far has been an 
excellent one for the manufacturers of this section. The car 
shortage has been greatly relieved. Altho this is regarded as 
an off month for veneer manufacturers, George O. Worland, 
manager of the Evansville Veneer Co., says that its plant is 
running day and night and getting all the business it cares 
to handle. Slack barrel cooperage shops are having a fair 
run on bottle beer barrels, but are doing little on flour barrels, 
Tight barrel makers report business slow. Box and crate 
manufacturers expect a big run when the canteloupe season 
starts in. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 10.—The lumber trade reports the arrival of the usual 
July and August business lull. The retail demand has fallen 
off extensively during the last week, but active buying is in 
progress to build up surplus stocks in retail yards. Many 
lumbermen expect to experience severe difliculties in the fall 
in obtaining deliveries and for this reason they are buying 
now with their entire year’s needs in view. 

Considering the high prices of building materials, Indian- 
apolis made a good showing in the valuation of building 
operations during June. Valuations reached a total of $720,- 
000 as compared with $779,792 for June of last year, or a 
loss for last month of $59,087. June, 1916, was one of the 
heaviest building months in the city’s history. The total 
value of operations for the first half of the year is $4,122,- 
898, as compared with $4,161,705 for the corresponding 
period of 1916, or a loss of $38,807. The lumber trade, how- 
ever, says that these figures do not indicate properly the 
relative strength of the lumber demand. For example, there 
were 200 fewer building permits issued during last month 
than a year ago, indicating that so many jobs are not avail- 
able. 

The trade expects the fall demand to be heavy, altho not 
as heavy as it was a year ago. Prices are steady and no 
price cutting is reported. Retail stocks are almost up to 
normal, this condition having been brought about during the 
last six weeks, when car shortage conditions were relieved. 
The trade is still buying rather heavily, however, as it is be- 
lieved car shortage in the future will curtail deliveries. 

The Indianapolis lumber dealers, according to O. D. 
Haskett, head of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., have about 
supplied all the demands for construction work at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. It is estimated that from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 feet of yellow pine dimension stock has been used 
there during the last two months. Mr. Haskett was chair- 
man of a committee which represented the local trade in a co- 
operative selling movement. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 10.—Some local lumbermen believe that present pro 
duction points to short stocks and higher prices this fall 
and winter. It is claimed that production in many sections 
of the South is not up to normal due to scarcity of labor, 
bad weather and slow movement of logs toward the mills. 
The situation is one where it is considerably easier to sell 
than it is to buy material, and traffic conditions are far 
from normal. 

At a recent meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club it 
was pointed out that the labor situation combined with the 
ear shortage is bound to affect production and prices more 
this fall than at present. It is said that the southern move- 
ment of cotton and sugar cane will cut in considerably on 
the available supply of cars which the mills have been get- 
ting. ‘ 

In addition the Car Service Commission of the National 
Defense League has managed to get thru a ruling to the 
effect that coal car equipment can not be loaded with lum- 
ber and some other products. This will throw a still heavier 
volume of freight into box cars. Many of the southern mills 
have been using coal cars largely in making shipments for 
months, and this ruling will cut down the available shipping 
facilities materially. A large number of shippers look for- 
ward to a worse car shortage this fall than that of last year. 

At Louisville there has not been much trouble in getting 
out-bound cars, but in-bound cars to bring material from 
the mills have been hard to obtain, and with the present 
shortage of cars many operators are of the opinion that there 
is no chance of accumulating any stocks of unsold lumber. 

Examiner McGeehee, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was in Louisville last week and heard several cases, 
one of which was that of the Louisville Point Lumber Co. 
vs. the Michigan Central et al., docket 9603, relative to an 
overcharge on a transit car of lumber via Detroit to Bast 
Cambridge, Mass., the lumber company asking reparation. 
The case was taken under advisement. Leaving Louisville 
Mr. McGeehee went to Paducah, Ky., where he heard argu- 
ments in the case Docket 9597, of the Metropolis Commercial 
Club, representing the Metropolis Bending Co., and other 
lumber interests, against the Illinois Central Railroad. These 
interests are contending that the rate on lumber from Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana points should be 1 cent over the rate 
to Paducah, Ky., a combination rather than a thru rate 
now being in effect. Reparation is also asked in this case 
for overcharges. J. Van Norman, of Louisville, represented 
the lumber interests at both hearings. 

Following in the footsteps of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
several of the large railroads of the country that have em- 
ployed women to handle the lighter tasks, some of the Louis- 
ville lumber concerns operating mills in the South are trying 
out female labor. Such labor is being used principally in 
stacking light lumber, and where strong, husky girls can be 
obtained it is possible that they will aid materially in the 
present labor crisis, which it is expected will be made far 
more acute when the draft law goes into effect. In Louis- 
ville the demand for labor has been so great within the last 
few days that a number of the lumber and veneer concerns 
are advertising for men and boys, but are obtaining very 
few hands due to the immense demand for men to work 
on the Government cantonment, where about 1,400 men are 


now employed. It is claimed that 3,000 will be working» 


at the camp within a few days. 

During the last few days work on the cantonment at 
Louisville has been held up considerably by failure of lum- 
ber to arrive from the South, and.the local lumber yards 
have been fairly well cleared out in supplying material to 
keep the work going. Much material is in transit but 
continual delays have been met with from the carriers. In 
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this connection lumber has been brought to Louisville from 
points as far away as Paducah, Ky., where the Sherrill- 
Russell Lumber Co. recently completed loading and shipping 
»00,000 feet of lumber in two days after the order was 
received, or twenty-four hours after the cars were spotted. 

Plans of the Government looking toward passage of laws 
to prevent distilling during the duration of the war, and 
probably taking over stocks of whisky and alcoholic liquors 
in bond will put a severe crimp in the spirit stave and head- 
ing business of Kentucky and the South. For the last two 
years such grades of cooperage have not been up to normal 
due to the prohibition movement. The new developments, 
however, Will kill all demand excepting for alcohol and de- 
natured alcohol. It is estimated that stocks of spirit staves 
now on hand would run the alcohol industry for some time 
without further cutting. Of course such material could be 
utilized in manufacturing oil barrels, but at a_ severe 


handicap. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


July 10.—Carlton Foster, son of the late George H. Foster, 
of this city, has gone to Milwaukee to report for service in 
the American army. He recently passed examinations for 
entrance into the Tenth regiment of forest engineers, his 
training in the school of forestry at the State university 
qualifying him for the duties. The branch of the service 
that is to take Mr. Foster is a department in the American 
army, and the work includes cutting of forests in a scientific 
manner so as to utilize every inch of cut timber and avoid 
the waste. Mr. Foster and other members of the regiment will 
be stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., while being equipped 
and made ready for service in France. Among other Wis- 
consin men who have passed similar examinations for like 
service are Henry M. Dennis, of Ashland, and Herman E. 
Zoesch, of Butternut. These two men will be identified with 
the Minnesota forestry regiment. All enter with the rank of 
corporal, 

h. F. Bosworth, of Merrill, has been requested by the State 
Conservation Commission to assist in raising a “lumberjack” 
regiment to work in the woods in France. Wisconsin’s quota 
is 103 members, part of which has already been supplied. 

Among the large building contracts to be fulfilled in Wis- 
consin this year is that awarded the Withee Construction 
Co., of Withee, for constructing the terminal buildings for 
the “Soo” railway at Stevens Point. The contract covers the 
construction of a passenger depot, division offices, baggage 
rooms, cafe, and clubrooms for employees. 

The new planing mill of the Langlade Lumber Co., at 
Antigo, with its loading system, said to be the finest in the 
State, will be ready for use by Aug. 1, according to Superin- 
tendent Fred H. Shaw. The system of fans and piping to 
convey shavings from the planers to the boiler house is now 
being installed. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 11.—Few changes are noted in Saginaw Valley lum- 
ber conditions and business generally is reported good with 
the outlook favorable and prices firm. Building is not par- 
ticularly brisk and the weather has not been favorable for 
construction work. It is still too early to determine whether 
the unsettled weather will have any or much effect on pros- 
pective farm building or not. : 

During June 4,527,107 feet of lumber was imported thru 
the Bay City custom office, according to the report of Deputy 
Collector D. C. Brawn. The lumber consisted of 2,609,501 
feet of coastwise stock and 1,917,606 feet of foreign lumber 
from Canada. In addition to the lumber reported there were 
registered at the office 7,055 railroad ties. 

Saginaw and Bay City lumber and all other manufacturing 
concerns are interested in the increase of 15 cents a ton for 
coal for intrastate shipments which the Michigan Railroad 
Commission has permitted to become effective July 1, pending 
the hearing as to the reasonableness of the new rates. John 
T. Ross, traffic manager of the Saginaw Board of Trade, 
who initiated the protest against this advance, reports that 
this action of the commission will not prejudice the rights 
of the shippers, as the commission will order a refund made 
if the commission should find that the new rates are exces- 
sive. Tl > new rate on coal from the mines in the Saginaw 
Valley to Saginaw and Bay City is 45 cents a ton instead 
of 30 cents as heretofore, or an increase of 50 percent. 
The railroad commission will set the hearing in a short 
time when Saginaw and Bay City interests will be heard 
as well as Jackson, while Flint and Lansing are also ex- 
pected to join in the protest. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


July 10.—The lumber trade in Ohio territory continues 
ruther active in many respects. This is especially true of 
hardwoods, where there is a good demand and prices continue 
high. Buying by factories is the best feature altho consider- 
able buying by retailers is reported. The yellow pine trade 
is rather unsettled, due to the larger number of transit cars 
ihat have been thrown on the market. As a result of the 
transit cars many sales have been below market levels in 
order to avoid paying demurrage. Yellow pine stocks in the 
hands of retailers are fairly good and dealers are not buying 
for the future. 

suilding operations are more active since the Liberty loan 
is completed and war hysteria is gradually disappearing. 
Quite a few large building projects in central Ohio territory 
ire being figured. Speculative building, which was stopped 
for a while is starting up again. Additions to factories are 
quite numerous. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says there 
is a steady hardwood demand with prices ruling firm at the 
levels which have maintained for some time, and that ship- 
ments are coming out better as the result of better transporta- 
tion service. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., has re- 


turned from a business trip in Mississippi and Alabama, where - 


he is negotiating for the purchase of large yellow pine acre- 
age and a plant. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 11.—The books of wholesale and retail distributers 
of lumber are crowded with unfilled business, and the clamor 
is for cars to move the stuff. While good has been accom- 
plished in the way of reducing the number of tiedup cars, 
the relief has not been felt to any considerable extent by 
the civilian business of the country. 

Generally speaking the market is exceedingly strong and 
it is expected that this condition will continue as long as 
there is Government demand for lumber. There is a little 
better outlook for building and all the consuming factories 
are full of orders, governmental and civilian, that will ne- 
cessitate almost capacity operations thruout the summer 
and fall. That much is in sight. 

Accompanying his report of actual sales F. R. Gadd, as- 
sistant to the president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association of the United States, writes to the membership : 

“The general consensus seems to be that the market now 
is as strong as could reasonably be expected on the eve 
of the vacation season for many of the principals in the 
hardwood trade. July and August usually are a little bit 
quiet and while a mid-summer lull is expected this season 
as in all the years of the past, it is felt that owing to the 
big Government account and the increasing urgency because 
of the annoyance of the car shortage, the quietude will be 
less marked this year than it has for several years. 

“The demand from furniture manufacturers, car shops 
and automobile builders continues brisk, and while it is not 
so animated as it was earlier in the year it is on a steadier 
basis. The builders of wagons and trucks are coming into 
the market in larger numbers now than at any other time 
and as this is due to the large demands being made upon 
them by the Government for this class of vehicles, it is 
expected that the call for material for this purpose will 
figure more largely in the requirements from now on during 
the remainder of the year. 

“The leader in demand now as at almost any time since 
the opening of the year is high grade white oak, the call 
for which continues unabated.” 

Taking advantage of the meeting of the membership of 
the open competition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, those in attendance identi- 
fied with the poplar trade held a short session here today 
and briefly discussed conditions in that department of the 
lumber market. General activity, heavy bookings, strong de- 
mand and advancing prices were features of the talks that 
were made. No formal action was taken. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


July 10.—Z. Clark Thwing, manager of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, in discussing the market for cabinet woods, 
says that domestic timber is being cut. ‘Walnut is plenti- 
ful and we sell it to the manufacturers of furniture for con- 
siderably less than we charge for mahogany,’ said Mr. 
Thwing. ‘We find white ash and cherry among our pur- 
chases of logs, which we cut into bases for veneers.” 

The Nichol & Cox Lumber Co. has taken out a permit for 
the erection of a fireproof office building at 1046 Godfrey 
Avenue, to cost about $16,000. 

O. H. L. Wernecke has just returned from Washington, 
D. C., where he has been helping as an expert in the matter 
of buying lumber for the Government. “Washington is full 
of committees, commissions and boards of all kinds,” he 
says, “and it will take time to bring about order and sys- 
tem. This, however, will be accomplished by securing the 
right men for the right places. Men employed in selection 
of lumber for the Government are all experts in the busi- 
ness.” 

Grand Rapids building contractors are having their troubles 
other than delay in delivery of materials by rail or the filling 
of orders. Gentz Bros., who have the contract for an addi- 
tion to the Union High School, are the latest to feel the 
weight of governmental need. Last April they let a contract 
for 50,000 feet of maple flooring to be delivered when called 
for. Last week they were informed that Uncle Sam had 
commandeered the flooring for an arsenal being built in the 
East. Gentz Bros. bowed gracefully to the needs of the 
Government and are now trying to secure the flooring from 
other sources. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. 
When ordering state number of patent and name of 
inventor. 

1,228,332. Attachment for sawmill dogs. Charley W. 
Lynch, Trinity, Tex. 

1,228,351. Stave jointing machine. Noah P. Spayd, Van 


bite Ohio, assignor of one-half to Ezra C. Spayd, same 
place. 





1,228,374. Barking drum. John J. Ross, International 
Falls, Minn. 

1,228,520. Sand papering machine. George J. Behringer, 
Erie, Pa. 


1,228,728. Dado saw. Franklin E. White, Forty Fort, Pa. 
1,228,790. Apparatus for drying wood veneer. Eric Lam- 
bert, Kansas City, Mo. 
1,228,952. Log bunk. Arthur B. Myhre, Tacoma, Wash. 
1,228,989. Dry kiln for drying lumber and other moisture- 
bearing substances. Harry D. Tiemann, Madison, Wis. 
1,229,059. Wood carving machine. John Galbraith, 
Swatara, Minn. 
c alia Lumber guide. Nicholas Johnson, Eureka, 
al. 
1,229,307. Stave jointing machine. Walter S. Minor, Cun- 
ningham, Tenn. 
,229,356. Weather boarding gage. Owen C. Watkins, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
1,229,450. Combination saw set and sharpener. Hugh C. 
Harris, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
William C. Farrer, 


1,229,597. Chain or flexible saw. 
Sheffield, England. 

1,229,747. Apparatus for making corrugated and creased 
wooden shavings. August L. Hellermann, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. 

1,229,760. Barrel heading saw mechanism. Julius J. 
Krohn, Arcata, and Frederick J. Davis, Oakland, Cal. 


,229,763. Handhold rabbeting machine. Jasper Pathim, 
Castella, Cal. 


. ne ta End matcher. Willis S. Sherman, Milwau- 
ee, s. 

aoe Log-hauling truck. Joseph S. Davis, Yancey- 
ville, N : 


1,230,166. Saw gage. Richard C. Hunger, Mamming, Ore. 
1,230,275. Band saw. John A. Carlson, Seattle, Wash. 
1,230,379. Glue-jointer adjustment. Angelo R. Clas, 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis., assignor to Falls Machine Co., same 


place. 
1 230,718. Variable sliding-cone feed for woodworking 
machinery. Albert Kamp, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1,230,969. Mechanism for operating sawmill set-works. 
William M. Wilkin, Erie, Pa. 
1,230,989. Hooping or strapping attachment for box nail- 
ing machines. Adam Bluege, Chicago, Ill 
,230,991. Reciprocating saw machine. A. U. Briggs, 
Union City ra, 
1,281,007, Method of treating porous blocks. Claud E. 
Fuller, Kansas City, Mo. 
1,231,027.. Lumber piler. Eric Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 
1,231,161. Underdog for sawmill carriage knees. Cory O. 
Huntington, Pe Ell, Wash. 
‘ ,190. Chain saw. Walter Peterson, Honey Creek, 


owa. 
1,231,211. Undercutter guide. Sankey S. Silvis, Portland, 
re 


1,231,525. Wood splitting machine. Hakon K. Hauberg, 
Henning, Minn. 





Out of the one thousand men who are training three times 
a week at Syracuse University there is one full company and 
a part of another made up entirely of students in the New 
York State College of Forestry. One of the professors is cap- 
tain of this company, and several of the faculty are serving 
as non-commissioned officers. 





Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
I Car Lots or Less. 








TOLEDO, OHIO 

















The Transfer ff ecer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. |IMaaNau 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. Ie) in CEA 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears u 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, edges 


‘a 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 




















LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


tear YRLLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 





4 

















Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sonce-ia 


Manufacturers of 


oftinta ¥ @llow Pine 


i SY Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
— Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ‘ 












Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch jy5¢ now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, pestpaid, $1. 











"| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX,N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 

















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 














Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 

















Stop Here 


If you want the best in 


UN. C. Pine ‘sir’ 


Roofers 
Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


Car and Cargo —— 
ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln md Roun || Plastering Lath 


and Rough 


Wellington & Steer a R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Flanin Mills, Ca aqty 100, 000 | er day. Saw Milis:— Edenton, 
C., Col umbia, Nc Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes ) 


Florida 12° Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














WANTED—COMPETENT MILL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


One who is competent to prepare, con- 
struct and operate a going sawmill of 
from twenty to forty thousand feet.ca- 
pacity, for service abroad. Must be 
capable; must have had several years’ 
experience; come well recommended. 
Give age, where employed. 
Address 
**R. 120,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 9.—The lumber industry on the Pacific coast has been 
experiencing a very quiet week owing to the fact that the 
mills and camps were shut down over the Fourth. Enough 
men are back at the mills, however, to permit their running 
and consequently shipping has not been greatly impaired. 
Orders continue to come in at a satisfactory rate, and the 
car situation shows a little improvement. The Milwaukee 
is getting cars thru more readily than during the preceding 
week, and it promises a good supply during the coming 
week, which will be welcomed by many of the mills that have 
unfilled orders for Milwaukee deliveries. 

Commercially and financially Seattle is forging ahead by 
leaps and bounds as indicated by the report of the bank clear- 
ings for the first six months of 1917, which broke all previous 
records, the total for the six months being $507,624,327, as 
compared with $350,349,975 for the same period last year, 
making a gain of nearly 50 percent, the increase being over a 
hundred and fifty-seven million dollars. The clearings for 
June this year were the highest in the history of the city, 
being $95,372,984, as compared with $65,138,030 for June, 
1916. The great growth of Seattle financially is due to the 
activity in the lumber business and more particularly 
to the great increase in shipbuilding that has developed dur- 
ing the last three years. Seattle shipbuilding concerns are 
estimated to be now working on contracts running up to 
nearly a hundred million dollars in value, and projects for 
new shipyards are announced almost daily. 

The foreign business thruout the port of Seattle and the 
district of Washington continues at an enormous figure. For 
the fiscal year ended June 380 Seattle’s foreign trade aggre- 
gated $216,000,000, as compared to $152,000,000 for the 
port of San Francisco, the next largest port on the Pacific 
coast. The Washington customs district did a total foreign 
business of $361,000,000, as compared with $253,000,000 
for the San Francisco district, which embraces all of Cali- 
fornia except the southern part of the State. The total for 
the preceding fiscal year that ended June 30, 1916, was 
$300,000,000 for the Washington district and $209,000,000 
for the San Francisco district. These figures indicate a great 
increase for both districts. Prior to 1916 the San Francisco 
district led on the Coast. 

The county commissioners of Skagit County have awarded 
a contract to the Skagit Construction Co. for paving the 
Riverside bridge, near Mt. Vernon. ‘The specifications call 
for Korrugo creosoted wood paving blocks laid on a creosoted 
plank floor. The material is to be furnished by the Pacific 
Creosoting Co. from its plant at Eagle Harbor, Wash. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned last week from a trip to Washington, D. C., 
where he presented the case of the association in regard to 
reconsignment charges before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Dailey believes that the west Coast will receive 
favorable consideration in this matter. A decision is to be 
rendered on or before July 13. “Crops thruout Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota are looking fine,” said Mr. 
Dailey, “and unless something happens before harvest these 
States should yield the largest crop in their history.” Con- 
ditions in the East, he says, are booming, with everyone 
alive to the fact that the nation is at war. 

Thomas A. Moore, who represents the Pacific Lumber 
Agency of Aberdeen, Wash., in Chicago, was in Seattle the 
first of last week visiting friends in the lumber trade on his 
way to Aberdeen to spend several weeks at the head office, 
familiarizing himself with mill and shipping conditions. Mr. 
Moore is an old time lumber salesman of the Chicago terri- 
tory. 

John D. Spalding, buyer for the Paine Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., who visits the Pacific coast several times a 
year, reached Seattle Saturday on one of his buying cam- 
paigns. He expects to remain on the Coast for several weeks. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 9.—A small amount of Government business has been 
placed with lumber mills in Everett by a representative who 
came here last week from Tacoma. Clyde Walton, of the 
Walton Lumber Co., the chairman in charge of distributing 
Federal orders in Everett, held a meeting with lumbermen 
and allotted the training quarters’ order in a manner best 
adapted to suit stocks on hand in local mill yards, for the 
shipment is required at once, and Thursday those mills hand- 
ling it began loading. This initial order placed with Everett 
industries was for sixty carloads, and is consigned to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where cantonment No. 13 is to be located. 
Arrangements have been made to ship the timbers, dimen- 
sion and uppers included in the Government order, via the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The War Department has not as 
yet asked for building materials for the American Lake can- 
tonment near Tacoma. 

Labor troubles are foreshadowed in Washington. Everett 
manufacturers and timber operators de not profess to deny 
or to attempt to dodge the probable eruption of trouble, ex- 
pected to materialize about the middle of July. In the first 
place the shingle business is again up against a strike, where- 
in union weavers demand an 8-hour day with ten hours’ pay ; 
but in Everett comparatively few weavers are unionists, for 
the open shop principle prevails here. However, unionists 
hint that many weavers now working in Everett, ostensibly 
under the open shop rule, are in reality unionists, while 
some, it is said, hold membership in the Industrial Workers 
of the World. A prevailing belief expressed here is that the 
I. W. W. plan to cause trouble among sawmills and logging 
camps. This time the unionists and I. W. W. profess to 
have nothing in common, and union workmen claim they 
are unable to learn anything concerning the probable moves 
of the I. W. W. 

As reported by the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., the fir 
market is none too strong. Shingles have “started up” again, 
and while buying in the Hast has not begun to be strong, 
it is reported fair. There is, according to the L. D. Carpenter 
company, a prospect of prices dropping if labor troubles come 
to a head. The refusal of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to grant railroads a freight rate advance will, it is 
pointed out, have some weight with the market. This com- 
pany further asserts as its belief that within thirty days 
there will be few if any available cars. In order to show 
how some far-sighted eastern dealers are preparing for the 
expected curtailment in shipping accommodations, the L. D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co. cites an instance wherein a Memphis 
concern, already stocked to capacity, recently placed an addi- 
tional order for fifty carloads. 

The Walton Lumber Co.’s plant has been closed down be- 
cause of unusually high water in the Snohomish River, on 
which the industry is situated. The company expected to 
start up its sawmill today. During the enforced close- 
down there has been little respite for the loading crew, for 
the mill is shipping from seven to ten carloads a day. 


THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 





Prices, says the Walton Lumber Co., are firm and there is 
plenty of business. 

Most of Everett’s lumber and shingle mills and all logging 
camps in this vicinity closed down to allow workers to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July, and this means a temporary vaca- 
tion period for about 4,000 men in Snohomish County. Busi- 
ness continued good last week with both lumber and shingle 
manufacturers, for not alone have prices been fair but ship- 
ping facilities were almost normal, with the possible excep- 
tion of cars on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, 
The Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau reports the 
log market unchanged, with a good supply on hand by mills 
and but little surplus in the camps, which hoped to be abk 
to resume cutting Friday. 

Carl H. Voss and C. H. Fiegenbaum have taken over th: 
business and all property of the Index-Galena Lumber Co, ani 
capitalized at $200,000. ‘The mill property is located at 
Index, Wash. Associated with the incorporators are Phi! 
Hingston and John C. Hilkin. 

Even Uncle Sam can not slip one over on Lyle Carpenter 
of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., without calling at leas; 
for a protest from this live young operator. At a Rotary 
Club luncheon last week in Everett Mr. Carpenter advised 
his fellow members that a movement was on foot to cover 
military buildings, cantonments in Tacoma with patent roof 
ing instead of shingles. Mr. Carpenter said this movement 
when this is the heart of the cedar shingle country, was on 
par with the department’s action in attempting to floo: 
Everett’s new Federal building with material shipped her 
from the far Southeast, instead of using Washington fir. 
The Rotary Club, at Mr. Carpenter’s suggestion, telegraphe«! 
a remonstrance to the Government against patent roofing, 
also asked other organizations of the Pacific Northwest t 
send to the Government similar objections against the pro 
posed plan of ignoring shingles. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 9.—The United States transport Sherman last week 
completed loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber at the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills for Honolulu, where the consignmen! 
will be used in the construction of Government barracks. The 
Sherman will return in about two months for a similar cargo 
This week the schooner Blakeley will berth at this mill to 
load 850,000 feet of lumber for Honolulu, this being a par! 
of the order received by the company from the Kahululu 
Railroad Co. At the E. K. Wood mill the motorship Sierru 
will berth within a day or two to receive 1,200,000 feet ot 
lumber for San Pedro. 

After celebrating the Fourth of July for three days most 
of the mill workers and also many loggers of the Northwest 
have returned to work. With the exception of the Whatcom 
Falls and the E. K. Wood mills, which closed for a week 
all the large plants of this section are again operating. 

The Skagit Lumber Co., which recently purchased the 
LaConner sawmill, is making extensive repairs to that plant. 
It will resume operation within a few days. 

The employees of the Burke shingle mill at Anacortes have 
completed the purchase of that plant on a coédperative basis 
and are now operating it. The mill has been working on the 
coéperative plan for about two years and is one of half a 
dozen such mills in northwestern Washington. 

Fred J. Wood, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
in this city, is in San Francisco on business. His company 
is now very busy cutting lumber for the Pacific American 
Fisheries shipyards and practically all its output is taken 
to supply that concern and its coastal and foreign orders. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 9.—Built from the foundation up and machinery in- 
stalled and operations started in three weeks is the record 
claimed by the Isley Lumber Co. for its new electric sawmill 
on the city waterway, which began sawing Iast week. ‘The 
main building is 40x140 feet with a planing mill 30x40 feet 
adjoining. The mill has a circular saw and daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet. 

Neal Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Co., left last week 
for Butte, Mont., on a brief trip. 

Tacoma mills and woodworking plants were all idle for 
the Fourth and several are still shut down making neces- 
sary repairs that always are made at this season of the 
year. 

A 123-foot flagpole was raised for the Fourth of July at 
the Union Club, the pole being a gift to the club by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 9.—June building permits in this city totaled $393,- 
770, almost three times the amount issued in June, 1916. 
This makes the total building permits for the first six months 
of the year $1,252,075. 

“Both of our camps have shut down,” said BE. T. Chapin, 
of the E. T. Chapin Cedar Pole Co., in the Columbia Build- 
ing. “The I. W. W.’s have stopped work in our line com- 
pletely at Boville, Ida., and Hangan, Mont. We have a good 
stock of poles on hand, but we are completely tied up on 
preparations for next year. At the Boville camp we had 
forty men and sixty-five at Hangan. Nothing but the most 
vigorous protection will start the camps again. The strikers 
have no definite grievance. The campaign of intimidation 
is the issue we have to fight hardest against. The I. W. W.’s 
say: ‘You quit; and if you don’t, we'll get you.’ And it is 
this threat which keeps most of the men from going back to 


work.” 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 9.—Saw logs have advanced in value until yellow fir 
in the Columbia River district is now quoted at $10, $13 and 
$16, a matter which will serve to cut quite deeply into the 
profits of the mills that have to buy their logs. While the 
advance is relatively large, it is pointed out by loggers that 
cost of production warrants fully the advance. Wages have 
advanced from 75 cents to $1 a day in the woods, the aver- 
age wage being $4, while hook tenders draw as high as $10 
to $12 a day, with fallers at $4. But it is not only the ad- 
vanced cost of labor that figures in the increase in log values ; 
it is also the increased cost of equipment, some of which has 
advanced more than 100 percent. Camps confronted with 
the necessity of renewing much of their equipment are find- 
ing it not only expensive but in some instances a tedious 
proposition because of the rush of business with the machinery 
houses. Red fir logs are quoted a dollar lower than yellow. 

From July 25 to 27 a party of thirty members of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association will be in Portland 
to study the lumber manufacturing industry. One of the 
three days will be devoted to a drive over the Columbia River 
highway and a picnic at Eagle Creek camp and another to 
inspection of modern logging operations in the foothills of 
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Mount Hood. From Portland the party will go to California 
over the Southern Pacific, stopping over at Crater Lake and 
Kiamath Falls. Most of the party are instructors in New 
Wngland universities. Dr. Clinton L. Babcock is in charge 
of the party. While in Portland the party will inspect some 
of the larger sawmills. 

it is learned here that the Allies have placed orders for 
lumber, especially airplane stock, for delivery within the next 
iwo years. The orders, it is said, do not carry cancellation 
clauses, so it is supposed that even tho the war may end 
Lefore that time, demand for lumber will be active, 

A statement issued by the Oregon Forest Fire Association, 
(neu its acting secretary, Hugh Henry, calls attention to a 
number of small fires in the Oregon timber in June which, 
while not destroying much timber, caused much loss by sus- 

»ding logging operations while the fire-fighting was car- 

on. It is pointed out that fires during July may be 

vensive, even tho great damage should not occur, in view 
the long period in which it will hang to stumps etc. and 
juiring continual attention, and on account of the neces- 

‘y this year of employing highly paid labor to extinguish 
‘ye fires. It is urged that larger patrol forces be employed 

. the hope that such action will lessen the number of larger 

ves and save heavy labor expense. Loggers are more gen- 
erally equipping with approved spark arresters, are using 
oese on all donkeys and are putting on extra watchmen 

round donkeys and along logging spurs. The practice of 

placing water barrels along spurs at heavy grades where 
{ocomotives work hard is also increasing. Some operators 
have on hand cheap portable pressure pumps, which are 
‘fective in putting out smouldering fires, and pumps of this 
sort ean be obtained from the Oregon Forest Fire Associa- 
‘ion, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., at $7 each. These are 

arranged that the reservoir may be readily carried on the 
hack of the firefighter. All Oregon patrol organizations have 
teen doing considerable trail and telephone work, and prepa- 
rotions for the fire season have been practically completed. 
\s the season advances the various Oregon patrol agencies 
will place on duty over three hundred privately paid fire 
wardens, 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., with mills at Raymond, Wash., 
on Willapa Harbor, and general offices in San Francisco, 
where it also maintains a large retail yard and is engaged 
in general lumber shipping, has now opened an office in the 
Northwestern Bank Building here, in charge of J. R. Bertholf, 
formerly connected with the San Francisco office of the com- 


pany. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


July 9.—The strike at the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s mills is still unsettled, but the two mills are 
operating. About two hundred men who joined the newly 
organized timber and mill workers’ union struck because the 
company refused to recognize the union. Some of the men 
have returned to work and others have sought work else- 
where. The mill company officials say they will not recog- 
nize the union and, tho shorthanded, have continued opera- 
tions, 

Kruse & Banks, shipbuilders of North Bend, have been 
awarded the contract for building six vessels for the Federal 
Shipping Board. They will be of the Hough type. The com- 
pany is now building three vessels. Two of these will be 
launched soon and the third is a sister ship of the Johanna 
Smith, built for the C. A. Smith company. When this is com- 
pleted another vessel for the C. A. Smith company will be 
started. Two more ways are being constructed so that the 
company may be able to build five vessels at the same time. 
The force of men will be increased from three hundred to 
probably over six hundred men. 

The newly organized Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co., of which 
T. Dement, W. J. Conrad, A. E. Adelsperger and other local 
men are stockholders, has closed a lease for land adjoining 
the C. A. Smith company plant. This new concern is 
negotiating now expecting to get contracts for building six 
Government vessels. R. H. Corey is to be the business man- 
ager of the company and an experienced shipbuilder has been 
secured as superintendent of construction. The ways will 
be started as soon as the contracts are received, and the 
company expects to be ready to operate in sixty to ninety 
days. 

The Callaghan & Clarke box factory in North Bend which 
was started a month ago is now operating with a force of 
about forty workmen. A larger force will be employed when 
more spruce lumber can be secured. The plant is not able 
to get as much spruce as it needs. 

The Buehner Lumber Co. is building a branch railroad in 
the Ten-mile Lake country. It is operating a camp in that 
locality but the new railroad spur will tap another tract of 
timber and a second camp will be opened. 

The California & Oregon Lumber Co. at Brookings is oper- 
aling its mill there full force. Lumber is being shipped out 
on the steamer Guinault, recently chartered. A $100,000 
wharf is being constructed, the lumber now being loaded by 
means of cable. 

The A. F. Estabrook Co., of San Francisco, is building a 
cable loading device at Port Orford which wii! be used in 
‘cading poles and ties collected at that place. The cable 

tends from a high point in Port Orford out to a safe anchor- 

ve for vessels. The Estabrook company buys large quanti- 
‘ics of ties and poles in the Port Orford neighborhood. 

James Dollar, nephew of Robert Dollar and who for 
some years has looked after the business of the Robert Dol- 
‘se Co, in Coos County, with headquarters at Bandon, has 
‘tt for Vancouver, B. C., where he will be located with the 

mpany. At Portland he married Miss Flora McLeod, of 
‘sindon, and took his bride to his new home in Vancouver. 
\ir, Dollar is widely known among the lumbermen of Oregon. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 9.—San Francisco's bank clearings for June made a 
cord with a total of $415,504,000, an increase of $153,348,- 
(00 when compared with the same month of 1916. 

The first week in July finds the lumber market very firm 
with an advancing tendency, Conditions are rather feverish, 
1s the principal mills of California are well supplied with 
orders for redwood, white pine and sugar pine, while the fir 
mills of the Northwest are sold considerably ahead and are 
very independent about accepting orders for shipment to Cali- 
fornia. The big demand for ship timbers for the construc- 
tion of wooden steamers for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
together with the great volume of orders for export ship- 
ments for a year ahead, means steady runs for the mills, and 
pres. orders for special cuttings. have been turned down 
ately. 

Domestic cargo fir, delivered at San Francisco, continues 
to be extremely firm at $22 base. Owing to the advance in 
logs in the Northwest and the very high wages now paid at 
the mills in that section a further advance in fir lumber prices 
would cause no surprise here. Many big inquiries are re- 
ceived here for ship timbers for California wooden ship 
builders who have taken Government contracts. It is prob- 


able that mills represented by San Francisco wholesalers will 





be able to fill about 50 percent of these orders and that the 
Government may supply the rest. 
Remarkable activity prevails in the white and sugar pine 


_ districts, with the millS running overtime in the effort to 


make up, as far as possible, for the late start this season. It 
is estimated by good authorities that the total production of 
California white and sugar pine lumber this year will not be 
more than 75 percent of normal. There is an advancing 
tendency in prices on white and sugar pine with the shop 
grades of lumber very scarce and prospects that a good deal 
of shop will be cut up into shook, on account of the shortage 
in box lumber. The shook manufacturers are besieging the 
sawmills for more lumber. - 

The redwood market is very strong, on account of the big 
demand for manufactured redwood for silos, tanks, pipe and 
even for cigar-box making. There is plenty of business for 
all of the mills, in the East and elsewhere for such material, 
altho the California yard demand is quiet, as usual during 
the summer, when house construction is not active. Some of 
the mills have advanced prices on several items for eastern 
shipment, on which stocks are very scarce. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is continued 
scarcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber, 
and offshore lumber freight rates are excessively high. Coast- 
ing lumber freights are very firm with no improvement in the 
supply of steam schooners for domestic shipments. Coast- 
wise freight quotations are $7 from Puget Sound or Colum- 
bia River to San Francisco and $8 to southern California 
ports on new business. 

As a preliminary step toward establishing a permanent 
American merchant marine after the war the Pacific Ship- 
ping & Marine Committee has undertaken a survey of all avail- 
able shipping on the Pacific coast. In the meantime, the 
committee will work in harmony with the United States Ship- 
ping Board and Council of National Defense in an effort to 
supply the immediate demand for war time bottoms. The 
committee is composed of fifteen of the leading shippers and 
shipping men on the Pacific coast, and was appointed by 
Frederick J. Koster, president of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast. 

Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, has 
instructed all ship owners on the Pacific coast to make out 
weekly reports of the whereabouts of their vessels and of the 
availability of crafts and crews for the use of the United 
States Government. The companies were also warned that 
the Government may commandeer merchant vessels in the 
near future. 

San Francisco’s State-owned harbor has been extended by 
sixty-three city blocks by the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, taking control of the India Basin district. Whether 
the State will be sustained in final possession of the property 
for an inland harbor depends upon appeals taken from the 
superior court to the State Supreme Court. Acting upon a 
writ of possession issued by Superior Judge J. M. Seawell 
three weeks ago, when the State won its condemnation suit, 
the harbor commission has taken actual possession of the 
land in controversy. A bond of $15,000 to cover the costs 
of appeal taken by some of the larger property owners in the 
district has been filed by the harbor board. Judge Seawell 
fixed $595,000 as the price for payment to property owners 
in the condemnation proceedings. By agreement, the Union 
Lumber Co., which oecupies an important part of the re- 
claimed land with wharves and yards, will continue to occupy 
its present site pending final disposition of the matter by the 
courts. 

The lumber department of the Diamond Match Co. has con- 
tracted for the entire cut of the Dix lumber mill at Cohassett, 
according to advices from Chico. The cut will amount to 
1,500,000 feet this season. The cut of the Stirling City mill 
of the Diamond Match Co. will be 30,000,000 feet—double 
that of last year. 

The recent forest fire which caused a great anxiety at 
Sisson, Siskiyou County, because it was so close to town is 
now about out. The damage to timber is estimated at $10,- 
000, most of which belonged to the Durney Lumber Co. The 
Postal Telegraph Co. lost five miles of its line. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co., this city, has returned 
from a tour of the sawmills operating in the white and sugar 
pine belt along the line of the Western Pacific Railway. He 
found all the mills very busy and well manned. They were 
from thirty to forty-five days late in starting up this season 
owing to weather conditions and will be unable to make full 
cuts, but they are doing their best to make up for lost time. 
He found a tremendous demand for box lumber. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., this city, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Seattle. 

J. C. Starrett, of Detroit, who is interested in the handling 
of southern and western pine lands, is a San Francisco visitor. 

T. B. Walker, president of the Red River Lumber Co., has 
been visiting the company’s plant at Westwood, accompanied 
by Vice President Willis J. Walker. This is President 
Walker’s first visit to California since the completion of his 
white and sugar pine mill, which is one of the largest on the 
Pacific coast. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


July 9.—The new local plant of the Chehalis Mill Co. is 
nearly completed, and President C. A. Doty, of the company, 
Says it will be in operation in a week or ten days. The mill 
is equipped with rotary head saw, edger, automatic trimmer 
and 10-inch horizontal band resaw. The intention is to cater 
to the timber business principally and the plant will be 
equipped with a 36x48-inch timber surfacer, with a 100-foot 
traveling bed for the purpose of surfacing large and long 
timbers. The planing mill docks and other attendant build- 
ings have not yet been built, as they will be constructed out 
of material to be sawed by the mill. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 10.—Improving crop prospects, stiffening of lumber 
prices generally and the imminence of a severe car shortage 
combine to make the retailers think about buying. Few have 
bought yet, but they are much interested in the market and 
undoubtedly will place their orders as soon as they know 
what the crop situation will be. The iinter wheat and oats 
have turned out a better yield than was expected, but this 
year the main crop in the Missouri-Kansas district is corn 
and that is so late that its fate will not be known for several 
weeks. The dry spell in June has been partly broken and 
weather conditions indicate further rain in the near future 
so that there is more optimism over the crop outlook than 
there was a week ago. 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., sizes it up this. way: 
“Orders are not coming in so briskly as they did earlier in 
the season, but the mills are not able to lower their files. 
There has not been enough of the Government business yet 
to affect the situation to any considerable degree, but more 
are coming. At present there is a pretty good supply of cars, 
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HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Band Sawed are Noted for 
CYPRESS and Quick SERVICE. 
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Springdale, Fla. 








YELLOW PINE Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Exeallnt Mil Werk 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


but that can not last. There is every indication of a very 
bad car shortage this fall. In this section, of course, the 
lumber business depends very much upon the crops, and they 
look good. If they keep it up trade should be fine here this 
fall.” 

Kansas City building permits for the first six months of 
1917 were $6,161,790, as compared with $5,551,229 in the 
first half of 1916, an increase of 11 percent. In June, 1917, 
the number of permits was larger than in June, 1916, but 
the total value was less. Real estate sales for the first half 
of 1917 were $15,979,300, as compared with $15,043,000 in 
the same period in 1916. The real estate and building con- 
ditions in Kansas City are typical of those in other parts of 
the Missouri-Kansas district, except in the oil and mining 
districts, where there has been a boom and business has been 
greatly increased. 

Frank Schopflin, assistant to the president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., has bought an irregular wooded tract in a 
suburban addition and will build a home there. 

The annual mothers’ camp at Longview farm, the country 
home of R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
opened last Friday. Mr. Long tried the experiment for the 
first time last year and found it so successful that he made it 
a yearly affair. He sets aside a part of his farm for tents 
for worn-out mothers who need a vacation. Each woman is 
allowed to stay two weeks in the camp. Last year 217 
mothers went to the camp and this year it is expected at 
least 250 will go. ‘Mr. Long bears all the expenses of the 
camp. The tents are floored and well furnished and lighted 
with electricity. Plentiful and wholesome food is provided 
and amusements are arranged for the members of the camp. 
Nurses from the Christian Hospital, to which Mr. Long has 
given large sums, are in attendance and lecturers address the 
mothers on home sanitation and hygiene. The camp lasts 
eight weeks. 

O. E. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
has returned from Washington and New York. He went to 
Washington to testify in a rate case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Cc. J. Mead, manager of the retail department of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., was at the company’s headquarters 
here last week. Mr. Mead’s offices are in Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Mead reports a very brisk lumber trade in that section. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., was in Kansas City recently on his 
way to his old home at Waterville, Kan., where he spent sev- 


eral days. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


July 10.—Building thruout this section has increased con- 
siderably during the last two weeks, and buying of all kinds 
of lumber has been active. The great number of transits ar- 
riving at this market has caused prices to drop to near nor- 
mal again. Most retailers are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent condition of the market to stock up their yards. The 
wholesalers agree that the free movement of lumber to this 
section is only temporary and most of them are of the opinion 
that when the Government starts moving troops and supplies 
to the concentration camps the shortage of cars will become 
acute. There is a difference in price of $1 to $2 a thousand on 
yellow pine. The many cars approaching demurrage are be 
ing offered somewhat below the market. 

Red cedar shingles have been steadily advancing this week, 
and are now quoted at $4.48. The demand is reported as 
rather light and wholesalers feel the dealers are holding off 
in their buying waiting for bargains. The car situation re- 
mains fairly good and while there is plenty of shingles at 
transfer this market is not being flooded with them. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 11.—Low water is causing serious trouble to lum- 
bermen in Minnesota who are depending on log drives for 
their mill supplies. The Northland Pine Co. has a small 
supply of logs on hand, but is having great difficulty in 
bringing more down and, if there is a further fall of the river, 
may be forced to shut down a while. The Rainy RiVer and 
its tributaries are very low and trouble is being experienced 
by the International Lumber Co. and by the BH. A. Engler 
Lumber Co. of Baudette, Minn. The Parker-Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has not been able to start its small mills 
at Boy River and Warba, Minn., because there has not been 
enough water in the Boy and Swan rivers to drive logs. 

The car situation is still rather bad here, says B. L. Miller, 
of the Northland Pine Co. “We have hard work getting 
cars,” he said today, ‘and we have a good many orders on 
hand, but we did not load up as heavily as some of the mills, 
because we did not want to take on orders unless we were 
pretty sure to be able to deliver them.” 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., is back 
after an extended visit to west Coast and Inland Empire cen- 
ters. He was among the passangers shaken up by derail- 
ment of a Great Northern train between Seattle and Spokane, 
but suffered no injuries. 

F. A. Kingsley, representing western mills in this territory, 
has returned from an automobile trip visiting dealers in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa, and reports a good 
retail demand coming from the farming districts. 

Cc. H. Carpenter has returned from a tour of inspection of 
yards of the C. H. Carpenter Lumber Co. in North Dakota, 
and reports crop conditions good, tending to optimism among 
farmers and business men. 

State Forester W. T. Cox has announced the names of 
eighty-five men enlisted in Minnesota for the regiment of 
trained woodsmen recruited for service in France. The 
men all have had good practica: experience and have passed 
a preliminary examination. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


July 9.—‘The cry for more homes is too popular and per- 
sistent to permit a decadence of residence erection activi- 
ties,” recently remarked a prominent Milwaukee lumber- 
man, and his remark is tacitly seconded by every man in 
close touch with the Wisconsin situation. During the last 
five or six weeks the decrease in house building was sharply 
noticeable. Industrial woods for commercial production, 
however, still move with a continued briskness. 

A great improvement in freight traffic conditions is prom- 
ised in the activities for building more cars and other equip- 
ment in the railroad shops. The Milwaukee road has begun 
the building of freight cars at its Milwaukee plant. About 
twenty completed cars will be turned out daily as soon as 
production facilities are adjusted. 

The Wisconsin lumber business is experiencing both the 
excitement of war and the placid calm of peace. Orders in 
behalf of national preparedness are being received day after 
day. Among the orders in lumber received last week was a 
war order given the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, 
and calling for four carloads of hemlock for the Rockford 
cantonment. The order was received by telegraph early in 
the morning and was ordered filled in twenty-four hours. The 
planing mill was put on an all-night run and the order was 
filled. 


Wisconsin fruit growers are scurrying about to obtain 
enough berry boxes for the anticipated yield of cherries and 
other fruits during the ensuing month or two. The Sturgeon 
Bay Fruit Package Co. is one of the foremost sources of 
berry boxes in the country. Since cheese boxes are made of 
the same material that goes to make up fruit boxes, the 
company is contemplating the addition of cheese boxes to 
its output. 

The Mohr Lumber Co. will enter the field of potash manu- 
factory in a new building now being erected in Tomahawk 
along the right of way of the Milwaukee road. 

Building records for June, 1917, show construction amounts 
to somewhat lower than those of the year before. Three 
hundred and forty-one permits were issued in June, 1917, 
as against 391 in June, 1916. The value of the former is 
$684,920 and of the latter $1,081,735. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


July 9.—Lumber operations thruout West Virginia are 
greatly handicapped by the shortage of labor. Many of the 
sawmills are operating only part of the time because of the 
scarcity. Men are hard to get in spite of the fact the high- 
est wages known to the industry are being offered. Many 
appeals are coming in to the State labor bureau from the 
lumber camps for help. 

For the first time in a quarter of a century the channel 
of the Guyandotte River is unobstructed by booms. The 
logs which comprised the boom and corker of the Guyandotte 
Boom Co., a corporation subsidiary to the interests of Cole 
& Crane, have been removed, the steamer Crown Hill having 
taken out the last tow of logs, consisting of 250 poplar logs, 
and all the apparatus. There still remains the work of re 
moving from the river the several piers which form a string 
between Patt’s Branch and Russell Creek. These piers are 
made of logs and stone and their removal may prove a con 
siderable task. 

Tho drifting has stopped, a good deal of timber is being 
brought down the river in rafts, most of it to the Hewitt 
mills here. 

The Ranwood Lumber Co., of Pickens, is now operating, 
employing 140 men with a payroll of $12,000 a month, It 
will take about four years to cut the timber. The company 
shipped sixty carloads of lumber last month. 

Telephone, traction and mining companies are experiencing 
great difficulty securing timbers for wire supports and 
props in the mines. Telephone poles now cost $6 each de 
livered to the cars and, in addition to this, transporation 
charges must be paid by the company, which brings the cost 
of each pole up to approximately $12. Mine props, which 
must be the very best timber cut to assorted sizes for use 
in the veins of varying thickness, have soared to heights 
which have forced many of the smaller mining companies 
to substitute props of inferior quality, thus in many cases 
perhaps endangering the lives of employees. Those com- 
panies which were fortunate enough to have contracts with 
lumber companies have not suffered so severely as yet, but 
if prices continue to soar the companies threaten to use poles 
and props made of substitute materials. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 9.—North Carolina pine seems to have been affected 
by the general derangement of business incident to the na- 
tional holiday last week. The amount of business transacted 
was rather light, tho several large sales for prompt delivery 
were made during the week. Business in rough lumber is 
as large as in the several weeks preceding, while in dressed 
there has been a slight recent increase. 

The manufacturers are still up against a hard proposition 
as regards embargoes, labor etc., with poor prospects for 
much improvement in the near future. The mills are still 
able to get some cars thru via Washington and Potomac 
Yard on permits, but those gotten thru to embargoed points 
via Norfolk and the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk are 
negligible. Some improvement is expected shortly after the 
truck crops have been gotten out of the way. 

The labor situation continues very bad, with some of the 
mills most pessimistic over the outcome in view of the addi- 
tional cantonments and training camps to be erected in this 
section. Government contractors building the cantonment 
at Petersburg, Va., are complaining that they are not get- 
ting shipments of North Carolina pine fast enough, but they 
are not complaining of shortage of labor. Nor will they 
find any scarcity so long as they can offer $3 a day and up 
for common labor with no fear of loss on their part, the Gov- 
ernment holding the bag for them on the “cost plus” basis. 
Officials of the Council of National Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Labor have been conferring with the leading manu- 
facturers in this section, but thus far nothing definite has 
been accomplished. In fact, some good, hard-headed busi- 
ness men are pessimistic enough to say that the labor troubles 
of the sawmill man are just beginning. It is a practical 
impossibility for the mills to increase their output and a fur- 
ther curtailment before long is not unlikely. 

During last week the demand for the better grades of 
rough lumber was slightly better, altho no change in price 
has been noted. There has been active demand from Nor- 
folk, Philadelphia and New York box makers for 4/4 edge 
box, 4/4 edge culls, and 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 stock box. The 
Baltimore box makers are holding off as long as possible in 
the hope of lower prices, and orders from that source have 
been rather scarce. Many pine mills have, however, elimi- 
nated that market from their consideration. Much of this 
box lumber is going into ammunition cases, while the do- 
mestic demand for boxes is growing somewhat. 

There is a wide variation in prices of the various mills. 
Those having little to sell are very strong in their quota- 
tions, while numerous sales have been made by those mills 
that have been lagging behind. The buyers naturally are 
looking for low priced lumber. The result of this condition 
has been that very little change in the market price on these 
items has occurred; undoubtedly there will be when the 
smaller mills have sold out their stock. A large sale of 4/4 
edge box for water delivery at old contract rates was made 
during the week at $32.50 delivered Philadelphia. This dem- 
onstrates that some mills believe that the present level of 
pine is not too high. A startling sale of 4/4 box bark strips, 
aggregating nearly 200,000 feet for delivery between now and 
Sept. 1, was made at $26.25 f. 0. b. Norfolk less 5 and 2 
percent. While this sort of sale does not properly reflect 
the existing market, yet on the other hand high prices have 
a decidedly strengthening effect on the other mills. 

In dressed lumber the first week of July shows but very 
little improvement in the amount of sales over June. This 
increase is largely due to orders from the Government. 
Prices are being firmly maintained and show no signs of 
weakness. Within the last few days an increase has been 


noted in the orders taken by some mills for mixed cars of 
dressed stock. 

One condition that will help the pine market consider- 
ably, if the mills are able to make the lumber and ship it 
out, will be the placing of more orders with them by the 
This will enable the operators 


Government during July. 
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clean up a lot of stock now carried by them 
re = them more money to work with. Under exist- 
st conditions most of the North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers will be very grateful for this business. These orders 
will cover large quantities of good rough lumber, as well as 
box and dressed flooring, factory flooring, dimension etc. 

A report printed in the local paper is to the effect that 
the contract for lumber for the naval cantonment at the new 
naval base, Hampton Roads, Va., to be erected on the old 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, was awarded July 6 to the 
North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau. The contract calls 
for 3,000,000 feet of pine lumber and is within a short haul 
from the producing section. In fact none of the equipment 
used by the southern railroads in transporting this lumber 
will have to leave their lines but will be available for fur- 
ther hauls within a short period. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 9.—The Patapsco Ship Ceiling & Stevedoring Co., 
a subsidiary of Furnes, Withy & Co., a firm of steamship 
agents here, has been organized and is making preparations 
io operate by fitting up boats for transporting workmen and 
materials wherever they may be needed. The local require- 
ments in the way of ship ceiling and other lumber used 
by steamers have been decidedly brisk for some time, and large 
quantities of boards have gone into the business. Some of 
the Baltimore dealers have supplied many thousands of 
feet of the stocks and the prices realized have been on the 
whole decidedly satisfactory. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. is preparing to erect at its works 
at Sparrows Point, near Baltimore, a box factory of a capa- 
city of about 4,000,000 packing cases a year for the packing 
and shipment of the product of its tin plate plant, which 
has been practically completed and will start operations 
shortly. 

Tbe Dare Lumber Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., having had 
regular representation here for some time, a report which 
comes from Raleigh, N. C., regarding its recent activities 
is of more than ordinary interest to the trade. According 
to this report the company has become one of the largest 
landholders in the North State, having acquired not less than 
167,555 acres from the East Lake Lumber Co., a holding 
corporation. The Dare company has further entered into a 
contract with the Wood Pulp Corporation, operating under 
a New Jersey charter, to furnish 200 cords of pulp wood 
and 200,000 feet of mill logs a day. The corporation has 
made arrangements with R. B. Cotter, a well-known lumber- 
man and capitalist, to cut and deliver 500 cords of pulpwood 
and 200,000 feet of mill timber a day. Not less than 40 
percent of the timber is to be gum and not less than 50 
percent pine. The Cotter machine will cut and load pulp- 
wood on barges, each of which is to have a capacity of 
400 cords. All of the Dare company’s property at Eliza- 
beth City has been taken over, says the report, including 
the barges, tug boats and thirty miles of railroads, and it is 
said that $100,000 will be spent in improvements. One hun- 
dred houses are to be erected for white employees at Buffalo 
City, Dare County, the total number of men engaged being 
500. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 9.—Opinion here is divided over the question of 
whether shipments of lumber have improved or not. It 
seems to be spotty. A few yards have received a bunch of 
cars and have been able to relieve their customers and in a 
few cases put some lumber in stock. Others have received 
almost nothing for two or three weeks. Similar reports 
come from the wholesalers. Some have been able to send 
thru a number of cars and others almost none. Govern- 
ment orders are coming thru, and that is the business all 
seem most anxious to get. Shipments to un-embargoed points 
come along in reasonable time, comparatively little trouble 
to get cars having been reported of late. Apparently few 
permits to the embargoed territory are being issued by the 
Special Eastbound Lumber Conference Committee, at least 
for this territory. Those dealers that catered to the opera- 
tive builders are hard hit, for this class of work is very 
quiet. There is considerable factory building and the per- 
centage of timbers used in this class of work is greater 
than it was a. year ago. The yards outside the city are 
generally busy. General business conditions here are good, 
but manufacturers in a few lines report a slight slowing up 
in fall orders. 

The Government, railroads, shipbuilders, boxmakers and 
most of the larger industrial plants are in the market for 
lumber for immediate use, where price is less a consideration 
than delivery. 

Prices are maintained thruout the entire line, altho there 
are more offerings on the stock lists. Lumber is harder to 
sell now, even to the man who needs it, because nothing like 
definiteness in shipments can be promised. There is a strong 
demand for all kinds and sizes of oak piling, timbers, plank- 
ing ‘and lumber. Prices are high. Maple is in strong de- 
mand at top prices. Hardwood flooring of all kinds is scarce 
and high. Beech, birch, hickory, cherry, ash, basswood and 
some items of chestnut are taken quickly at high prices. Low 
crade chestnut and poplar are offered more freely, but at good 
prices. White pine seems to have loosened up a little in sup- 
ply, but top prices are still easy to get, where reasonably 
prompt delivery can be made. Barn grades and under are 
still scarce. Spruce is scarce and high, with little offered 
out of stock, ready for shipment. Hemlock shipments are 
reported somewhat improved, but price is still high and 
supply still far behind demand. Cypress deliveries are poor 
and local stocks are decreasing. Price continues high. 
Cypress shingles are oversold, at good prices, and so are 
edar. Yellow pine sells well at high prices, with the great- 
est demand for large sizes. Roofers, box, flooring and the 
smaller sizes are in demand beyond the supply. North Caro- 
lina pine shipments are falling further behind, and, while 
prices fluctuate a little, they average a high level. 

The State forestry department has taken steps to clear 
the fire lanes in the State forestry reserves of all inflam- 
mable material and the work is under way. Firing under 
control of squads is being done in some places and rock 
salt is being applied in some. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 10.—‘‘It would be impossible for the Government 
to fix the price of lumber,” Pittsburgh lumbermen declared 
this week, after considering the many reports of possible 
congressional action along that line, following the coal 
price issue. ‘The only interference with a natural market 
condition by the Government would be in adjusting prices 
on materials asked for by the Government itself.” 

The tone and tenor of the Pittsburgh lumber trade on 
artificial fixing of lumber prices in Washington are of mild 
interest only. President J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall 
Lumber Co., stated that in his opinion it would be an im- 
Possible thing for the Government to disturb such a compli- 
cated trade as lumber and fix costs where not even an expert 
knowing costs upon which to base prices could do so within 


a space of years. And this is what all the members of the 
trade said. Market conditions today are deplorable. The 
apparent absolute indifference of railroads as to car supply 
in the Pittsburgh fields for lumber and the piling up of old 
orders in mill yards make it increasingly difficult to do busi- 
ness. . 

An illustration of the difficulties now being met was given 
when the Willson Bros’ Lumber Co. called attention to the 
fact that in its southern mill yards were piled, completed 
orders for lumber that could not be shipped, tho standing 
for months awaiting car supply. This lumber has been sold 
and can not be sold again. It is just stagnating in the 
yards, crowding out further production and congesting the 
mills. The story of the Willson Bros. company is but a repe- 
tition of that of many others. 

The general sentiment among the trade in Pittsburgh is 
to let matters drift until there is a better car supply. This 
has been promised but until the Government and others doing 
work for the Government need lumber badly it will be use- 
less. to try to stir up action. 

The Pittsburgh market is somewhat narrow. There is 
abundant demand but the shipments continue very small. 
Retail trade is quiet in the immediate Pittsburgh territory, 
but in eastern Ohio and in New York State the buying by 
yards has been showing a much livelier tone of late. The 
tendency of all low grade material is higher. In fact, in some 
cases it is nearing a parity with the upper grades of material. 
Lath which had quite a spurt recently and sold at $7 and 
better have softened down to $6.50 and possibly $6 in some 
cases, but the market seems to be firm at that bottom today 
and not very much stock is being offered either. 

The summer migration of lumbermen to the mountains 
and lakes and seaside has begun. A good many are away. 
President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., is touring 
the Pennsylvania mountains with Mrs. Germain on a motor 
trip of some days. The Germain Company is making remark- 
ably good records in volume of business considering diffi- 
culties that have been encountered. The Babcock Lumber 
Co. reports trade as active and shipments from the south- 
western fields coming in better. President B. W. Cross, of the 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., says that his company is active 
but not nearly so active as might be with a better car supply. 
It is entirely a question of getting material, he says. 

The fear that is uppermost just now in the trade is the 
shortage of labor. Reports from the mills indicate that hun- 
dreds of lumbermen have gone into the army and when the 
drafting begins the feeling is that it will deplete the mill 
forces to a more serious extent. In fact, it is held that 
in some instances labor shortage is already exceeding in 
acuteness the car supply. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 10.—<Altho transportation continues to be a serious 
handicap to the lumber business and house building is gen- 
erally reported to be quiet thruout New England, many deal- 
ers are experiencing a more active demand this week and 
feel more cheerful about conditions than for several weeks. 
The heavy call for lumber needed in shipbuilding, army and 
navy construction, for various forms of industrial construc- 
tion and in manufacturing lines is such that the dullness 
in residential construction is made up for fairly well. The 
estimated value of building contracts awarded this year 
to July 1 has been exceeded only once before by New Eng- 
land records. That was the first half of 1916 when $104,- 
073,000 worth of building was contracted for, as against 
$99,206,000 this year. In the city of Boston bujlding during 
June showed only a very slight falling off from the May 
business. 

Local newspapers have received some very interesting 
literature from the Southern Pine Association. It includes 
neat little books on “How to Choose and How to Use a Silo,” 
“The Home-Built Garage’ and “ A Hundred Handy Helps 
for the Farmer, His Farm and His Home.” The Southern 
Pine Association is offering the newspapers free of charge 
electro cuts of any of the illustrations in the valuable books, 
which are brim full of interesting information, with a view 
that they be published with the article relating to it as a 
daily or weekly feature. In this way the newspaper readers 
will obtain all sorts of valuable information that will be 
helpful around the home and lumber will be given some 
worth-while boosts. 

The labor markets of Boston, New York and the East 
generally are being scoured for any kind of labor suitable 
for work in the woods of Maine and northern New England. 
So keen is the call for pulpwood that many of the operators 
are planning to keep crews in the woods all summer, but 
altho they are offering the highest wages ever paid in the 
Maine woods it is very difficult to get loggers, either native 
or otherwise. One company alone has advertised for 7,000 
woodsmen to get out 20,000,000 feet or 40,000 cords of pulp- 
wood along the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers where it is 
operating. <A fairly good worker can make $60 to $80 a 
month and found, cutting these short logs, and if he is will- 
ing to work overtime during the long days of summer he can 
pull down $120 a month and even more. Drivers to take 
these four-foot logs down the rivers to the mills also are 
exceedingly hard to get. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 11.—The completed custom house figures show that 
this port received 11,005,000 feet of lumber by lake during 
June, a gain of nearly 25 percent over June of a year ago, 
when receipts were 8,839,000 feet. No doubt the later start 
this season is largely responsible for the increase, as some 
of the big yards have thus far received very little lake lum- 
ber, while others were disappointed in the receipts of stock 
in May, but had good supplies in June. The total receipts 
to July 1 were 14,055,000 feet, a decline of 24 percent from 
a year ago, when the figures for the corresponding period 
were 18,630,000 feet. For the last week the receipts were 
1,475,000 feet. A cargo of 700,000 feet of white pine ar- 
rived on the Toltec for Graves, Manbert, George & Co., and 
one of 775,000 feet of hardwoods for the Kerr Lumber Co. 

Shingle receipts by lake for June were 26,270,000, or just 
about half as large as in the same month of 1916, when 
receipts were 53,400,000. The total to July 1 was 28,740,000, 
as against 60,250,000 in the same part of last year. Both 
lumber and shingle receipts are the lightest in several years, 
shingles being especially backward: 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held a meeting last Friday 
to discuss plans for the annual outing and the matter was 
left in the hands of the entertainment committee, made up 
of Charles N. Perrin, chairman, and Fred M. Sullivan, John 
F. Knox, C. Ashton McNeil, Peter Yeager, William P. Betts, 
Isaac N, Stewart and Elmer J. Sturm. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., has returned from a 
two months’ trip to the Pacific coast. He visited a large 
number of mills and found that stocks were low, with prices 
going up on account of a lack of labor and the large Govern- 
ment demands. Mixer & Co. have moved from the fourth to 
the sixth fioor of the Niagara Life Building. 

H. L, Abbott, manager of the Atlantic Lumber Co.’s yard, 











Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 








Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wallace, N. C. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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This Wood 
Defies 
Weather— 


an important factor in the 
eyes of builders who 
would side step face 
checking, warping, ete. 
That’s why 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are gaining such prestige 
with yard men who pride 
themselves on lumber 
knowledge. Ours offer 
backing for sales talk. 


MIXED CARS ONLY. 


Fred K. Baker 


wasi” Lumber Co. 











Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 6 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
No Kilns Manufacturers 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables mar was in the — — 
ness. He never wrote any W: 
) By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Ree. Ee ree 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














INOFECT 


‘‘Between You and the Weather”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. ; 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 
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has returned from a two weeks’ trip to Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, where he made some purchases of lumber. 

H. E. Montgomery left at the end of last week for a 
business and pleasure trip to the Pacific coast. 

The committee of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange composed 
of Millard S. Burns, George B. Montgomery and Maurice EB. 
Preisch has prepared a beautifully engraved memorial in 
the form of a copy in two colors of the resolutions adopted 
on. the death of Luther P. Graves. This will receive their 
signatures and then be presented to the family as a small 
token of the respect and regard which they had for Mr. 
Graves. 

Dealers in hemlock report that the wood is rather more firm 
and active than the average building material, but that the 
Pennsylvania product is a little high for bringing here as 
compared with the hemlock of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
It is probably high enough for the cheaper grades of yellow 
pine and the pine would come in as it used to were it not 
for the practical impossibility of getting cars to bring it. 
There is pine at the mills, but it largely goes now to the 
ocean trade, because there are more facilities for shipping 
it that way than to interior points like this. 

Lumber buyers were here from the eastern part of the 
State the other day looking for 6,000,000 feet of yellow or 
white pine for immediate use in the construction of Camp 
Whitman. Lumbermen say it is such big inquiries as this 
which serve to keep prices at a high level, and when an 
order is placed a large part of the available stock is taken 
from the market. 

Building permits in this city the last week numbered sixty- 
nine, with only fifteen for wooden dwellings. As the total 
cost of permits was only $76,800, the average cost of the 
permits was under $1,200. The highest permit granted 
during the week was for $7,000. There is an unusual 
dearth of house-building so far this summer. Factory build- 
ing is not heavy and some of the largest plants that have 
war orders are using a part of buildings that have until 
lately been used for other purposes. One of these is the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co., which is carrying on its building 
work in a number of different factori about the city, in- 
stead of enlarging its own plant. 

Frank M. Hendricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., and 
M. P. Kinsella, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., left this week 
for a two weeks’ vacation trip during which they will take 
in the chief cities of eastern Canada, traveling by auto- 
mobile. On the return they will go thru the northern part 
of New York State and the Adirondacks. 


NEW YORK 


July 10.—The wholesalers’ interest centers largely upon 
the question of Government construction work. Local build- 
ing is developing slowly and while in real estate circles some 
renewed activity is expected to develop during the month, 
actual contracts come out slowly. The buying power from 
shipbuilding sources is still very strong and with the change 
in the Government’s specifications of submarine chasers, mak- 
ing the boats nearly twice as long as originally called for, it 
is evident that the quantity of lumber required for this pur- 
pose will be much larger than at first expected. It develops 
that the Navy Department has specified that the former 
90-foot boats will be adaptable only for close scout. work and 
that for real “chaser” activity much longer and heavier 
boats will be required. Shipbuilding plants are now figuring 
on this class of construction and already some orders have 
been placed for the lumber. 

The prospect of a tie-up in shipbuilding plants on account 
of labor difficulties caused some concern because, while the 
activities were confined largely to iron construction, it was 
felt that within a short time the dissatisfaction would spread 
to yards constructing wooden vessels. A compromise has 
been reached with several of the larger plants whereby the 
shipbuilders agree to pay a higher wage, but strikers claim 
that nearly five thousand men are still out in other yards. 
There is no doubt but that there is a scarcity of shipyard 
labor and small contractors and house carpenters find it so 
difficult to hold ordinary house carpenters who have inducing 
offers of high pay in the shipbuilding yards that many have 
already discontinued taking any contracts for the present. 

So far as actual figures are concerned, it is hard to see 
much improvement in the immediate building outlook and 
speculative building has received a setback. On the other 
hand, investment building is going ahead at a normal rate. 
The reason for the latter situation is that prospective builders 
realize that prices will not recede for some time. . But little 
help from the Government is looked for as far as steel is 
concerned, except by the most optimistic. The demand for 
properties, particularly for manufacturing and commercial 
uses, is large, and owners have splendid opportunities even 
at the present high cost of construction to rent from the 
plans on long terms leases and receive adequate returns on 
their investment. In many cases amortization plans are 
being put into effect, so that when a recession does come the 
owners will be financially strong. 

For war purposes some heavy business is being offered. 
One inquiry for 15,000,000 feet airplane spruce came in the 
market during the week. This class of material has been 
fairly well cleaned up, but wholesalers with western con- 
nections report that there are still some good blocks of stock 
available, altho it is admitted that it will be necessary to get 
well toward the north Pacific coast for supplies. There has 
also been some heavy buying in ash for export purposes and 
some fancy prices for 5/4 and 6/4 stock have been paid. One 
inspector has been busy for weeks loading this stock at 
Hoboken for European points, it being understood that stock 
will eventually go into ammunition wagons. 


BANGOR, ME. 


July 9.—The British bark Normandy, 1,097 tons, formerly 
owned in Portland, Me., has been chartered to load lumber 
at Mopile for Montevideo or Buenos Ayres at $63 a thousand 
feet, which is said to be a high record rate. The vessel’s 
freight money on this voyage will amount to about six times 
its actual value before the war. Freights in all trades rule 
very high. On southern pine lumber $5.50 to $6 was con- 
sidered a fair rate before the war, but today vessels are hard 
to get at three times those figures, while it is said that one 
Portland concern has offered $20 a thousand from Jackson- 
ville to that port. On the strength of these towering freight 
rates, the price of southern pine has been advanced about $10 
a thousand in Maine markets within three months. 

Fields S. Pendleton, of New York and Islesboro, who has a 
large shipyard at Noank, Conn., has been in Bath this week 
arranging for operations at the Donnell yard, which he re- 
cently purchased. 

The Portland Shipbuilding Co., South Portland, will be- 
gin work at once on two beam trawlers for the East Coast 
Fisheries Co., of New York, each 150 feet long and with 25 
feet beam. The engines and boilers will be furnished by the 
Portland company. Each boat will cost about $100,000. 

Tonnage is in great demand everywhere, and vessels are 
being sold at high prices before they are off the ways. The 
Halifax 4-master Letitia T. McKay has been sold for Bor- 
deaux account for $110,000, and the 3-master Blanca, just 


launched at Liverpool, N. S., has been sold at a big price to 
St. John’s (N. F.) patties, while Christoffer Hannevig, of 
New York, has bought the steamer Vera B. Collins, now near- 
ing completion at Wedgeport, N. S., for use in connection with 
the shipbuilding plant he is constructing at Harbor Grace, 
N. F. The Portland 3-master Ninetta M. Porcella, 466 tons 
net, built at Milbridge in 1900, has been sold to the Ameri- 
can Shipping Co. of Brunswick, Ga., for the southern lumber 


trade. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 9.—Pursuant to Governor Pleasant’s call, the Louisi- 
ana legislature assembled in special session at Baton Roug: 
today. Tho it is authorized to consider and act upon sever: 
matters involving the war emergency, the session’s principx 
purpose is to amend or repeal what is known as the “Widow's 
Dowry” provision of Louisiana law. This gives the wido, 
and orphans of a deceased farmer a prior lien to the amoun: 
of $1,000 on his farm. The attorneys of the Federal Far), 
Loan system have ruled that it prevents loans to Louisia: 
farmers with comparatively small holdings who are most i: 
need of the farm loan system’s aid. There has been more « 
less sentimental opposition to the provision’s repeal or mou 
fication, but the need of money on long time at low interes: 
rates for the improvement and better equipment of Louisian: 
farms has produced a very strong demand in agricultur:! 
circles for the change and the governor accordingly has calle 
the extra session. The proposed change of the law shoul: 
aid the sale and improvement of cut-over lands and in tha 
way is of direct interest to lumbermen with cut-over hol 
ings. 

Bogalusa is preparing to make a new bid for fame as th: 
greatest paper manufacturing center in the South. Th 
“magic city” already has one great plant in successful oper: 
tion, while a second is being erected by the Bogalusa Pay: 
Co., a subsidiary of the Great Southern Lumber Co. Unde» 
present plans, a third plant will be erected in 1919, whici 
will give Bogalusa valid claim to the title mentioned in t! 
opening sentence. In addition, Bogalusa is working for loca! 
development of its hardwood industry. A survey made }, 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. shows approximately 800, 
000,000 feet of hardwood stumpage in the Pearl and Bogu: 
Chitto River valleys accessible to Bogalusa. The Pione 
Box Co., of Crawfordsville, Ind., already has begun the ere: 
tion of a box and veneering plant which will be operate: 
under the style of the Bogalusa Veneer & Box Co., and it i, 
hoped to attract other hardwood enterprises. The timber 
includes large quantities of red gum said to be of fine quality 
together with white and black oak, ash ete. 

Yazoo City, Miss., reports that Arthur Morris, of Fostoria, 
Ohio, has secured a long term lease on the site in Yazoo Cit) 
formerly occupied by the Maley Lumber Co., and is prepariny 
to establish a large cooperage plant. As the site still carries 
the sheds, plant buildings and railway sidings used by the 
Maley company, their adaptation to new use and the installa 
tion of the necessary machinery will not require long, ani! 
Mr. Morris expects to have his plant in operation by Sept. 
15. It will specialize in the manufacture of barrel hoops and 
will have a capacity of 1,500,000 hoops a month, creating an 
active market for elm timber in the Yazoo City district. 

The Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce is negotiating 
with the National Box Co., which proposes the establishment 
of a $75,000 plant there if a suitable site adjacent to the 
Mississippi River can be secured. The Natchez negotiators 
are advised that officers of the box company will arrive there 
on July 1, with authority to close the deal and let construc 
tion contracts for the plant if satisfactory arrangements for 
the site can be made. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress asso 
ciation, left Sunday for Chicago, to attend a conference. Sec 
retary Rhodes and Advertising Manager Putman of the South- 
ern Pine Association, who are attending a meeting of yellow 
pine manufacturers at Memphis today, will proceed to Chi- 
cugo, it is understood, at the close of the Memphis confer- 
ence. 

Capt. E. R. DuMont, of the Standard Export Co., returned 
to New Orleans last week after a prolonged absence on busi- 
ness, part of which was spent ‘‘on the other side.” Captain 
DuMont sailed from Liverpool during the early part of July, 
coming home via Halifax. Before returning south he spent 
some time in New York. He reported his voyage home .an- 
eventful, but declined to discuss the situation abroad further 
than to say that the system of Government licenses in vogue 
is effectually restricting the export lumber movement to 


Europe. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 9.—After being slightly off for thirty days, under the 
influence of the usual summer dullness, the demand for yard 
stock has opened up again with much force. Timber de- 
mand all along held very strong and is still in that condi- 
tion, with a tendency to do much more advancing before 
it reaches its maximum strength. Prices generally are strong 
and inclined to advance, and the general yellow pine market 
situation is very good. The yard trade seems to have become 
somewhat staple with the advent of this week and promises 
to remain good all summer. 

The increased demand for yard stock orders is reflected in 
big additions to the mill files. The Peavy-Byrnes company, 
this city, for example, enjoyed its banner day today. From 
the local office orders for 103 cars were sent to the mill at 
Kinder. This, President A. J. Peavy says, is a record-breaker. 
The orders, all for yard stock, were secured without much 
effort. A great deal of it was from Texas, eighty-five cars 
having been ordered recently by the Cameron Co., of that 
State, which operates a number of yards. 

Much of the lumber now being ordered is for fall busi- 
ness. The orders were delayed about three weeks, due to 
buyers, apparently, waiting to see what the market was go- 
ing to do. They are paying the straight market prices now 
as a rule, and seem anxious to get the business. 

The placing of Government orders, which a number of the 
mills of this section have been working on, has had good 
effect on the market, having served to add stimulus to the 
demand. 

The car shortage is again growing tight. Much more 
lumber could be sold if cars were to be had promptly, but 
there is so much uncertainty about securing cars that com- 
panies hesitate to accept orders for early delivery. Some 
of the big companies have called all their salesmen off the 
road, due to this situation, and some big mills are running 
about two days short on time a week. 

The labor question is still prominently before the millmen. 
Some are suffering severely from shortage of hands, and 
others are expecting similar trouble. Tho some mills are 
able to operate with full force, they have just enough hands 
and realize that if any more leave they may be seriously 
crippled on labor. The East St. Louis riot, however, it is 
generally felt here, will have the effect of keeping many 
negroes in the South. 
~ The charter of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. has 
been amended by vote of the stockholders at a meeting held 
at the domicile at Long Leaf, La., with A. B. Spencer, vice 
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president, representing the company in having the change 
reconte® The domicile, under the amendment, is fixed at 

‘xandria, La. ‘The capital stock is fixed at $2,525,000. 
N » stock shall be issued at less than par value, and must 
be paid for in cash or equivalent, except it may be paid for 
in property or valuable service rendered. The directors, to 

ve > until March, 1918, are: C. T. Crowell, Los Angeles, 
Cs A. B. Spencer, San Antonio, Tex.; J. S. Crowell, Long 
Teaf, La.; G. W. Bottoms, Texarkana ; R. ‘D. Crowell, 
Ms idee La.; W. R. Grim, Texarkana; Mrs. Susie L. Wad- 
le Texarkana. Officers are: C. T. Crowell, president; 
‘\. B. Spencer, first vice president; G. W. Bottoms, second 
yico president; James Stamps Crowell, secretary-treasurer, 
hi: address being Long Leaf, La. This company is a big mill 


concern. LAUREL, : 


July 9.—The effect of the transit car evil has now about 

_ppeared from the yellow pine market, and altho there still 
iv » quantity of orders being sent out at what might be termed 

vnsit” prices, as a rule orders circulated by the best class 
o? (rade are in line with market prices. 

‘he ear supply in this section, altho still uncertain and 
s-otty has shown some improvement during the last fortnight, 
s ne mills advising that they have received more loading 
couipment during the period than during any like period for 
the last nine months. 

Now that President Wilson has endorsed the wooden ship 
program and it seems practically assured that the original 
pian of the shipping board to build one thousand wooden ves- 

; will be carried thru, lumber manufacturers here can see 
no reason why there should be any concern about future 
market conditions. 

Government business is the order of the day, and altho con- 
eossions in prices are made on all Government orders they 
are very desirable on account of loading equipment being fur- 
nished promptly. Laurel mills are now working on ship 
orders, portable houses, and shipping common lumber for can- 


tonments. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 10.—The car situation has again choked off busi- 
ness, which is practically at a standstill. Prices have again 
stiffened, because of the slow movement, and dealers are get- 
ting straight list for items that are wanted. Some dealers 
report good business, with a slight supply of cars, while 
others report that they are completely tied up. 

Government orders for boards and small dimension are 
choice morsels for the trade. When one of these orders is 
booked it is easy sailing, as the Government requisitions 
the cars for the shipment. 

The trade reports considerable difficulty with eastern em- 


bargoes, especially on trunk lines. Lumbermen declare that * 


they can hardly get cars thru after they get a bill of lading 
and now are finding it hard to get a bill of lading signed. 

The Columbus Lumber Co., at Columbus, has booked a 
large Government order for the army cantonment at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Cars have been requisitioned and six are being 
shipped each day. The mill is running night and day on the 
order and has coérdinated all facilities of the big plant to 
fill the order promptly. The cars for the shipments are 
billed to Columbus with explicit instructions that they be 
used for nothing except Government lumber. It is also re- 
ported that special Government agents are on all railroads 
and are seeing to it that there is no delay to Government 
material of any kind. 

Rains in this territory has made crop conditions much bet- 
ter and indications point to good crops, with seasonal 


weather. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 10.—Many of the lumber shippers in this section do 
not understand why they are unable to get sufficient cars 
to take care of their daily output, when reports coming from 
some other sections of the South indicate that mills are 
shipping considerable more stock than they are cutting. Not 
only the mills on the short line roads are suffering now but 
some of the large systems are not giving the mills anything 
like the cars needed. The supply during the latter part of 
June was a little better, but for the last ten days cars have 
been very searce. This is not the case at all points, however, 
as some mills seem to be more fortunate than most of the 
orners, 

The easing up of prices seems to have stopped and. now 
the indications are that prices will be higher within a few 
weeks. Even the most pessimistic now acknowledge that all 

nditions point to an early increase in prices. 

The Rosa Lumber Co, at Picayune, Miss., will have the 
iddition to its mill completed by Aug. 1, and will put the 
now rig in operation at once. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


July 9.—Practically no change has taken place in the in- 
tcrior market since last report. Prices and demand are 
ill about the same, with the former perhaps a trifle 
s{ronger, due to new business being plentiful and the fact 
‘at the distribution of the Government order for ship ma- 
ial has not yet taken place. One feature of the interior 
market that has been met with rounds of applause is the 
fret that the car situation is considerably easier than it 
iS a week or so ago. While far from being plentiful, 
rolling stock is at least available and it is hoped that an- 
o'her week or so will show a still more decided improvement. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


July 9.—Lumbermen are in fine fettle, mills are htmming, 
1d prices high compared with prevailing levels for several 
ears. The outlook for a successful season is exceedingly 
‘ight. Government demand is keeping lumbermen busy sup- 
vlying materials for army cantonments thru the southeastern 
listrict, and this partly offsets inability of the dealers to 
make deliveries promptly to New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. - It is stated on good authority that Georgia 
and Florida lumber to the amount of 6,000 carloads has al- 
ready been contracted for by the Government for canton- 
ments in the southeastern district, and is now being given 
preferred service by the railroads. It is supposed that the 
contract is being handled by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association. 

The partial embargo on lumber to northern ports by the 
Ocean Steamship Co. is probably the most far reaching event 
of the week in the lumber industry at Savannah. Lumbermen 
are up in arms, and the matter will probably be taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the charge of dis- 
crimination in favor of other cargoes. 

Figures just compiled at the custom house show that 
exports for May from the port of Savannah amounted 
to a valuation of $6,266,147. This is considered a big 
month, The exports from the Georgia district, which in- 
cludes Savannah and Brunswick, amounted to $8,771,589. 
Following are the figures on lumber and wood products: 
Rosin, 19,839 barrels, $142,129; tar and pitch, 2,757 bar- 


rels, $19,726; spirits of turpentine, 40,808 gallons, $28,176; 
pitch pine lumber, 1,216,000 feet, $21,602; other boards, 
655,000 feet, $29,152; crossties, 10,500, $7,875. ; 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 10.—Lumber prices in the Birmingham district con- 
tinue stiff, with inability to get the number of cars needed 
still holding down both wholesalers and millmen. Building 
material dealers report trade good and seemingly improving. 

Considerable building is looked for soon in Birmingham, 
a number of good-sized building permits having been issued 
during the last ten days. This apparent picking up in build- 
ing is most gratifying to lumber dealers, it is stated, in view 
of the fact that during June there was a marked decrease in 
building. The June report showed that seven frame dwell- 
ings valued at $22,294 had been built together with seven- 
teen other frame buildings valued at $1,715. Considerable 
repair work was done. 

There are, according to leaders in the local wholesale dis- 
trict, some small quantities of lumber to be picked up among 
the smaller mills at slight concessions in prices. These, 
however, are scarce and the cuts in prices are far from 
notable. 

The Williams-Voris Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., has com- 
pleeted its hardwood plant here and will begin operations 
Monday, July 16, it was announced today. 

The first big order for lumber needed by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in its program of expansion 
approved recently by the United States Steel Corporation 
was awarded today. The order is for 1,000,000 feet of 
No. 1 common flooring and No. 1 common frame materials 
with which to erect homes for additional employees expected 
at the byproducts plant in Fairfield. The company will 
spend $11,000,000 in building additional plants in the dis- 
trict. Today’s order was divided among the wholesalers 
and retailers of the district and in almost every instance 
immediate delivery was specified. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 10.—Altho the demand for yellow pine lumber still 
far exceeds the shipments, due to the continued scarcity of 
cars, there has been a slight slackening of buying the last 
week. This is customary for the midsummer season and it 
has had no effect upon the market, prices remaining at the 
record level established some weeks ago. 

Fewer orders are «coming from the retailers, and manu- 
facturers say that the yardmen are making a mistake in 
delaying their orders. ‘They will not be able to get lumber 
in September, when the fall crops and Government orders 
begin to move,” said one manufacturer today, and the opinion 
was concurred in by other local mill men. 

Government contracts for a number of wooden ships hav- 
ing been awarded to southwestern builders, the demand for 
shipbuilding material has materially increased. By the time 
Texas and Louisiana shipbuilders receive all the Govern- 
ment contracts they are expecting, the capacity of Gulf 
coast mills will be taxed to supply the demand. 

That the high price of lumber has not affected building 
operations in Beaumont is attested by the building permits 
issued in June. They totalled $115,297, which was an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent over those of June last 


igs WARREN, ARK. 


July 10.—Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine are busy 
with large Government orders for the Little Rock canton- 
ment, the entire lumber bill for that cantonment having 
been placed with Arkansas mills. 

The labor situation shows considerable improvement since 
July 1. Farmers are laying by their crops and coming into 
sawmills and logging camps to work until harvest time. 
With the improvement in the empty car situation, planing 
mills are working more nearly to capacity and manufacturers 
feel considerably better. While cars wére scarce the scarcity 
of labor was not noticed, but with cars coming in larger vol- 
ume and no men to load them manufacturers naturally were 
despondent, especially in view of the fact that order files 
were heavy and old and new customers were rushing for ship- 
ment. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Lumber Mineral Co., of Arbo, Miss., which lost its 
Sawmill by fire in May, 1916, has sold its timber holdings 
and turpentine plant to the Kola Lumber Co., at Kola, 
Miss. The railroad and logging equipment were not in- 
cluded in the sale. 














The American Realty Co., of Portland, Me., a subsidiary 
company of the International Paper Co., has bought from 
the Kennebago Land Co., of Wilton, Me., the spruce, fir 
and balsam stumpage near Stetson, comprising 23,000 
acres. The terms of the contract call for 10,000 cords or 
more of pulpwood and timber to be cut each year until 
the tract is cleared. As the land is well wooded this will 
take a number of years. 





The Clevenger Lumber Co. has bought a large tract of 
pine timber on the Ouachita River along the Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf Railroad and will erect a sawmill at 
Pearcy, Ark., twenty miles from Glenwood. At the latter 
point it will erect a planer to handle the lumber. 





The Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., of Colfax, La., has 
bought about 30,000 acres of virgin ‘hardwood ‘timber in 
southern Louisiana, the tract being one of the largest in 
the South. The company plans to erect one mill about 
Aug. 1 and to erect a second mill early in 1918, the location 
to be determined soon. It is planned to produce about 
125,000 feet daily on the two plants, which will manufac- 
ture for both foreign and domestic trade. Ship and barge 
materials will receive special attention. Sherrill Bros., 
who own the Colfax company, will retain the active Office 
at Colfax until Jan. 1, as they have about 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 feet of hardwoods to ship out from that point. 
The mill at Colfax is to be dismantled during the summer. 





A large timber deal was consummated in Bullock County, 
Georgia, this week. The deal was made between J. B. 
Rushing and his heirs and M. D. Olds, of Michigan. The 
toting & is for 600 acres of round timber on the tract 
known as the J. B. Rushing place, three miles from States- 
boro, the price being $26,375. It is rumored that the Zick- 
graf Lumber Co., with a large plant at Arcola, is interested 
in the deal and will cut the timber. 





D. K. and J. L. Collins, of Ellisville, Miss., — bought 
a tract of virgin pine and hardwood timber from J. H. 
Moores, of Lansing, Mich. The tract lies about six miles 
southeast of Laurel, just off the line of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad. The purchasers plan establishing a 
plant and operating as the Lowery Lumber Co. 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 


Acme Premium Brand Shi | 
Unexcelled Premium Brand ing es 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘sRite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. : 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and ateees Bevel Siding. 


Yeliow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense outpat insures Prompt Service. 
les Gas Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. 1270.Peoples Gas Bids. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 4% Swans. “Rerresentatt 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 
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Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine ; 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 













ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





FIR" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, | ied a 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO, 








ak 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, pated a 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 








NDEX-(* ALENA 


Lumber Company 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


¥ MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our hae CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. » 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St, , Chicago 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Cut 
Yard Stock 


Investment 


By buying your lum- 
ber from the mills 
that manufacture 
everything you need 
and ship. 


V. G. Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items 
of Fir, Spruce, Western Hem- 
lock and Red Cedar products 
for the yard trade. 








(r 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bldg. 
k BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 





FROM THE 
St MANUFACTURER 


| ra Harbor Commercial Co., “Wasn 








Shipments <— 
"4 dn 


Eastern factories and retail yard buyers appreci- 
ate our small quantity service direct from our 
Chicago warehouse. You can always buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS ~~... _ 
ano BIG TIMBERS *= 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 











xaros: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'tsrcsjize oxp 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Harry Hurd, of the Anson-Gilkey-Hurd Co., of Merrill, 
Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday and called on several 
in the local trade. 


George S. Clark, vice president and general manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La., was in Chicago part 
of the week on business. 


Ww. Nurenburg, sales representative in this territory for 
the pcan Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, 
Wash., was in St. Louis and Kansas City this week on a sales 
trip. 

George P. Morgan, of the George P. Morgan Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was in Chicago during the week in 
an effort to locate some low grade stocks, which now find 
such ready sale in the Pittsburgh district. 


John T. McGowan, manager of the Wisconsin Sales Co., 
announces the removal of its office from Oshkosh to Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The new office is located at 624 Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Bank Building. 


Cc. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of the 
Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was in 
Chicago this week conferring with Frederic McMullen, of 
the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. 

M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., is 
away on a couple of weeks’ mill trip in the South, and before 
his return will open branch offices of the company, which 
has its headquarters in Chicago, at Poplar Bluff, Ark., and 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


J. S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casu- 
alty Co., issued a call this week for the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors and advisory board, which will 
be held on July 24 at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 


L. I. Shrader & Co., retailers in New Albany, Ind., are 
sending out to the trade a souvenir, in post card shape, made 
of small pieces of lumber from the platform used by the Rev. 
E. J. Bulgin and party in the great reviwal held in the taber- 
nacle at New Albany during the early part of the year. 


Among southern lumbermen who were in Chicago during 
the week were C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
of Meridian, Miss.; John A. McIntosh, vice president and 
general manager of the Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga., 
and J. H. Donner, sales manager of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 


Jack C. Dionne, editor and ssiitiiaiae of the Gulf Coast 
Lumberman and secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, Mrs. Dionne and their three daughters arrived 
in Chicago Wednesday to spend a month’s vacation in the 
North. Most of the time will be given to an automobile 
tour of Wisconsin and Michigan points. 


J. G. Criste, president of the Interior Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and secretary of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, stopped off in Chicago Monday en route 
home to Pittsburgh from a trip among Wisconsin milfS. In 
speaking of the demand at Pittsburgh he said that the 
industrial trade was active and that the yard trade was 
rather quiet. 

Rk. S. Kellogg, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, expects to leave next Tuesday 
for Ithaca, N. Y., where on Wednesday evening he will ad- 
dress the students of the summer school of Cornell University 
on the subject ‘Lumber in the National Defense.” On Thurs- 
day Mr. Kellogg will address the students of the forestry 
department of the university. 


John W. Blodgett of Grand Rapids, Mich., treasurer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and chairman of 
the new trade extension committee, said that he was not in 
touch with the Michigan situation lately, as he had been in 
the East for a month on-a vacation, which he had enjoyed 
immensely. W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, Mich., president of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago Wednesday. 


James BE. Long, well-known lumberman of Eau Claire, Wis., 
and an authority on import and export lumber statistics, 
was in Chicago this week and from here went to Washington, 
D. C., on business. Mr. Long, who is interested in extensive 
lumber operations in Mexico and who left the republic in 
March, said that judging from reports that had been reach- 
ing him since leaving Mexico, conditions there were not 
improving rapidly. 

Among retail lumbermen who were in Chicago during the 
week were Charles E. Foster, of the Foster Lumber & Coal 
Co., Valparaiso, ind.; F. L. Mosher, of Mosher & Castle, of 
Sandwich; S. C. Kipp, of A. B. Kipp & Co., Minonk; and 
W. L. Howard, Sheffield, Ill.; R. H. Sage, of the Sage-Fifield 
Lumber Co., Delavan, Wis.; W. C. Whiting, of the W. C. 
Whiting Lumber Co., of Whiting, Iowa, and William Water- 
man, of Hay Springs, Neb. The visitors told of quiet con- 
ditions at present but said crop prospects indicated a fine fall 
trade. 


C. L. Bowling, of Minneapolis, Minn., and A. S. McGauhan, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., representatives in northern and eastern 
territory respectively for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, on Wednesday joined N. H. Huey, representative of the 
company in this territory, and left for Ogden. At Ogden 
other salesmen of the company will gather and with President 
D. C. Eccles and other officials a party will be formed to 
make not only a tour of the mills of the company but other 
lumber producing points on the west Coast and British 
Columbia. 


Frank B. Miller, president of the Cedar Falls National 
Bank, Cedar Falls, Iowa, was in Chicago this week visiting 
his brother, James G. Miller, of the James G. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Lumber Exchange Building. Mr. Miller is a former 
lumberman, having been engaged in business here with his 
brother ten years ago, but since that time he has been in 
the banking business at Cedar Falls. He said at present 
corn was about two weeks late but if hot weather should 
start and continue for a few weeks, Iowa would produce 
the greatest corn crop in her history having an enormous 
acreage. 


A. R. Owen, manager of the John S. Owen Lumber Co., of 
Owen, Wis., and the Rust Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, 
Wis., and W. G. Collar, manager of the West Lumber Co., 
of Lugerville, Wis., were among northern lumbermen in 
Chicago during the week. Both the visitors expressed the 
belief that the retail yards of Wisconsin would enjoy a big 
business this fall, as indications are of a good crop yield in all 
parts of the State. Mr. Owen said it was surprising how 





rapidly Wisconsin farmers are improving their farms and 
that more barns and other farm structures are now being 
constructed than in any previous year. 


John F. Drescher, manager of the wholesale department 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, while in Chicago 
this week said that fir was being sold readily on 
discount sheet No. 19, and that there was every indication 
that fir and other Pacific coast products were going to enjey 
a good market for some months. Fir people were confiden: 
he said, and with the present and future Government business 
affording an assurance that any market slack would be takeu 
up there was no reason for believing otherwise than in » 
strong market. Mr. Drescher expressed a belief that retailer: 
in the western country would have one of their best years, as 
crop prospects are now good. 


C. B. McVey, of Washington, II1., 
for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., was in Chi- 
cago on Thursday. Mr. McVey, who has spent considerable 
of his time during the last few weeks at the operations of 
the company at Laurel, said that he had just come from 
the South and on leaving the car situation at the Laure! 
mills was not much improved over what it had been. He 
said that Eastman, Gardiner & Co. and the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., which had between them one of the Government ship 
orders, had already begun to cut on the order, and another 
Laurel mill, that of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
which was to furnish all the lumber for one of the ships, was 
also sawing on the contract. The South is badly in need 
of rains, he said, altho local showers in many localities within 
the last few days had helped crop prospects considerably. 


Walter Pipp, the hard-hitting first baseman of the New 
York Highlanders, who arrived in Chicago Wednesday to 
play a series with the Chicago White Sox, took occasion to 
call on his old schoolday friend, J. A. Gorman, sales man 
ager of the Vilas County Lumber Co. Messrs. Pipp and Gor 
man attended school together at Grand Rapids, Mich., ani 
following the former’s graduation from Georgetown Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C., he played with the Detroit Tigers. 
Since joining the New York American League team he has 
been playing wonderful ball and not only ranks as one of the 
best first basemen in either league but is now considered the 
best extra base swatter in either circuit. To Pipp’s playing 
is due much of the credit for the high present position in the 
race of the Highlanders, but one never would know from 
Pipp himself that he is such a fine ball player because he is 
one of the most unassuming fellows in the game. 


northern representative 


G. A. Townsend, sales manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., while in Chicago this week 
said that altho as everybody in the trade knew there was 
recently some softening on yard stock prices, due in a large 
measure to the many transit cars that found their way to 
many of the large consuming markets, there since had been 
considerable improvement, the market becoming firmer every 
day. There had been no weakening, he said, on special cut- 
ting or timbers and the softening had been on some yard 
stock items, but not all of them. He told that the wave of 
transits was rapidly passing and their number now was small 
comparatively speaking. Since the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. decided a short time ago to send to Chicago a large ship 
ment of lumber thru the use of a solid train of fifty logging 
ears Mr. Townsend said that four trips had been made by 
the train between Bogalusa and Chicago, and the last trip 
the train made its destination point in three days. Con 
trary to the prediction of many, all the cars were returned 
to their shipping point safely. Mr. Townsend reported that 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. was now cutting on two 
Government ship schedules, that the plant is being enlarged, 
a new skidder being installed and the company expected to 
cut on four more ship schedules as soon as the improvements 
are completed. Speaking of the recent innovation of the 
company to pay its employees each day, Mr. Townsend said 
that the new plan is not only proving helpful in holding 
workers but is instrumental in getting a better class of labor 
who come to Bogalusa for work. 





A FINE CATCH OF SPECKLED TROUT 


When W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Florala 
Sawmill Co., of Paxton, Fla., 
returns North from Florida 
he will take with him not 
only a fine fishing yarn but 
kodak pictures as_ positive 
proof that the fish story he 
will relate is true. Mr. 
Johnston, who is one of the 
best known of Pittsburgh 
lumbermen, has been spend- 
ing his vacation at Cam) 
Walton, Fla., and his catch 
there would make many other 
followers of Izaak Walton 
turn green with envy. It is 
true that many larger fish, 
such as tarpon, are caught 
in Gulf and other southern 
waters, but seldom has any 
fisherman succeeded in catch- 
ing such a fine string of 
speckled trout. The accom- 
panying illustration is a 
positive proof that Mr. John- 
ston has had rare luck while 
at Camp Walton. 




















CATCH OF W.D. JOHNSTON 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





GIVING ATTENTION TO SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAM 


F. W. Stevens, general manager of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., was in Chicago for a day this 
week coming up from Memphis, where he had been in attend- 
ance at a meeting of southern pine manufacturers called 
by the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, of which he is vice 
chairman. Mr. Stevens presided at this meeting, which was 
ealled for the purpose of discussing the Government’s re- 
quirements for shipbuilding and cantonment lumber and as 
a result of the conference the entire lumber industry of the 
South will be lined up solidly behind the Government in its 
efforts to build ships with which to overcome the German 
submarine menace. The company of which Mr. Stevens is at 
the head devotes its attention principally to export business 
and despite the fact that since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war the export lumber business generally has been very 
greatly reduced his company has succeeded in keeping a fair 
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volume of lumber moving to foreign ports. As vice chair- 
man of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau Mr. Stevens 
is giving a great deal of his attention now to the ship- 
pbuilding problem and from Chicago went to New York for a 
conference with the naval architect who has charge of the 
plans for the Government ships with a view of securing a 
better understanding of some of the various details con- 
nected with its work. 





FURNITURE SALES LARGELY ATTENDED 


Hundreds of furniture dealers from all parts of the coun- 
try are in attendance at the furniture sales that opened this 
week in Chicago and Grand Rapids, Mich. The buyers are 
on hand to place their orders for fall requirements and upon 
the nature of orders placed the manufacturers will determine 
what furniture styles will prevail and what kind of woods 
will predominate in furniture manufacture. As one of the 
furniture publications points out, “Good crops and furni- 
ture buying are so indissolubly connected that dealers at 
the market to a large extent plan their buying with a view 
to conditions on the farms.” ‘The recent crop report of the 
Covernment ought to have a convincing effect upon the minds 

¢ the buyers that the farmers this fall will have plenty of 
money to spend fos easy-back rockers and other household 
furniture. Hardwood lumbermen are eagerly watching the 
result of the sales, which will determine which woods will 
be bought in heaviest volume by the manufacturers following 
the close of the sale. 


~ 





~~ 


GERMANS MAKING BREAD FROM WOOD FLOUR 


That the Germans, bard pressed for food, have resorted to 
the use of wood flour in the making of bread is contained 
in a news dispatch sent from Bern, Switzerland, by Rene 
Arcos, well-known correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. 
he dispatch quotes from an article from the Bulletin of the 
Yimber Industries in Austria, published in Plan, Bohemia, 
and written by Dr. Igowitz, on experiements regarding 
bread from wood. The quotation is as follows: 

“Taking as a basis the physiology of plants, I made experi- 
ments with dried wood flour and believe I completely suc- 
ceeded. By a process for which I have taken out a patent 
it is possible to manufacture savory, rich, digestible bread 
composed of 70 to 88 percent ‘war flour’ employed at present 
and 20 to 30 percent of wood. As we need 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams (2,200,000 pounds) daily to feed our prisoners, the 
economy thus realized represents from 200,000 to 300,000 
kilograms (440,000 to 660,000 pounds) daily. 

“For several weeks my family and I have eaten this wood 
bread without discomfort. The minister of war at Berlin 
is greatly interested in a test already made there on 2,000 
prisoners. Consequently the Austrian minister of war also 
is studying the manufacture of wood bread.” 

In Germany as well as Norway and Sweden wood flour has 
been manufactured for many years and used for different 
purposes, but so far as known no previous attempt has been 
made to manufacture bread from it. The wood pulp is ground 
as fine as ordinary flour and has been used chiefly in the 
manufacture of explosives. For several years some quantity 
of it has been exported to other countries, including the 
United States. 


- 


CORRECTS STATEMENT CONCERNING OFFICE 
CHANGE 


— 


In making anouncement in the July 7 issue concerning the 
appointment of E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co. and the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
the statement was made that the Bude, Hattiesburg and 
Sumrall (Miss.) offices would be consolidated with a general 
office at Brookhaven; Miss. That statement is not entirely 
true, advises S. E. Moreton, general manager of the Homo- 
chitto Lumber Co., who says that the general oflices of the 
Newman Lumber Co. will not be removed to Brookhaven but 
will remain at Hattiesburg and the general office of the 
Ilumochitto Lumber Co. will remain at Bude. However, the 
general sales office of all the companies will be located at 
Brookhaven. 


TRIBULATIONS OF SHIP BUILDING PURCHAS- 
ING AGENTS 


Troubles and tribulations in the work of purchasing mate- 
rials used in ship construction were related this week by offi- 
cials of Sanderson & Porter, the Chicago engineering firm, 
which has the contract for building ten Government ships at 
Aberdeen and Raymond, Wash. The Chicago office is daily 
besought to find and ship west immediately many items needed 
in the construction work, and the office men here are growing 
gray locating the necessary materials. One of the most diffi- 
cult items to locate has been tree nails, which are made of 
oak and locust, in size from 1 inch to 14% in diameter and 
from 18 inches to 8 feet in length, and it required six weeks 
to find the items in desirable quantities. Difficulty is also 
encountered in placing orders for tie rods with turnbuckles 
ind washers, steel strapping, clinch rings, bolts and rivets, 
and other steel and iron items. Manufacturers say that 
within three months operating conditions will be adjusted to 
the ship building demands, and then it will be comparatively 
easy to buy any item in any quantity needed. Hobart and 
seton Porter, ef the company, are now at Raymond, in charge 

f the work which is rapidly going on for the construction of 
the ships. Two hundred men have been busy for weeks doing 
the preparatory work which has required the driving of nu- 
merous piles and flooring over fifteen arres. No keels have 

et been laid, but the work is expected to start soon and then 
several hundred ship carpenters and other workers will be 
employed. 


TRADE ‘‘STRAWS’’ SHOWN BY CROPS 


N. BE. Holden, well-known retailer of Danville, Ill., while 
in Chicago this week said that altho corn so far had been a 
little backward a stretch of favorable weather would mean 
a big crop, as in the vicinity of Danville a larger area was 
put to corn this year than farmers ever planted before, and 
that other large crop yields were promised. In talking about 
corn Mr. Holden said that he was reminded of the fact 
that he had bought a load of corn just a few days previously 
from a farmer to whom he paid $93 for the load and also 
to another farmer $56 was paid for a load of hay. One 
of the farmers from whom he bought in turn purchased some 
shingles and on learning the price complained that it was 
too high. Mr. Holden told him that, comparatively speak- 
ing, shingles were not as high as last year, because the price 
paid to the farmer today for his crops more than equalled 
any advances that he was being required to pay for material 
sold out of the lumber yard. The farmer did not desire 
any argument, he said. 

A crop story that if known to the kaiser would more than 
make him shed tears not exactly of the crocodile variety 
was told this week by H. T. Fall, Chicago manager of the 
Red River Lumber Co., who returned on Monday from a trip 
to Minneapolis. Mr. Fall said that on Sunday a party of 
which he was a member drove from Minneapolis south for 














150 miles and everywhere along the auto route they took 
could be noticed a wonderful crop prospect. He said that 
part of Minnesota lying along the Mississippi River never 
before looked so good from the crop viewpoint as at present. 
Wheat and oats, they were told by persons with whom they 
talked, promise phenomenal yields and it appeared also as 
if enough potatoes were planted to feed the world. Corn, 
while a bit backward, was coming along nicely and needed 
only a stretch of warm weather to further it to about a 
normal state. Mr. Fall said that while in Minneapolis he 
talked with several from North Dakota, who reported that 
wheat that is now past the damage stage will yield far more 
than was expected in that state. Mr. Fall who is familiar 
with Minnesota over a period of many years, said he never 
saw the state looking so “grand and glorious” in a crop way. 





TO BE EASTERN MANAGER FOR TIMBERLAND 
CONCERN 


The announcement is made that E. A. Sterling, who recent- 
ly resigned as manager of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on August 
1 will become manager of the new eastern office of James D. 
Lacey & Co., timberland factors. The new eastern office of 
the company will be in the Forty-second Street Building. 
In connection with his new work Mr. Sterling will also 
take up some of his consulting practice as part of the ac- 
tivities of the new eastern office of James D. Lacey & Co. 
Mr. Sterling submitted his resignation to the directors of 
the National association at their meeting in Washington 
on June 20. While Secretary R. S. Kellogg was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as secretary of the lumber committee, Mr. 
Sterling was acting secretary of the association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterling left Chicago last week, driving east 
in his automobile with the expectation of stopping until 
August 1 at his home in Brooklyn, Susquehanna Co., Pa., 
where Mr. Sterling owns a farm. 





OPENS BRANCH OFFICE IN THE SOUTH 

The Landeck Lumber Co., with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened a branch office at Tampa, Fla., to handle 
yellow pine and cypress. In addition to operating a 
mill, which will shortly be in operation, the com- 
pany will handle the output of two other saw and 
planing mills as well as the output of a shingle and lath 
mill. The company has secured control of desirable timber 
tracts and with its present mill facilities will be in position 
to take care of the requirements of its trade. At the cypress 
mill of the company there will also be manufactured a small 





JOHN J. EARLE, OF TAMPA, FLA. ; 
Southern Manager for the Landeck Lumber Co. 


amount of hardwoods. The Tampa office, which is located 
in the Pettaway Building, is in charge of John J. Earle, who is 
well and favorably known in the trade, especially in the 
South and East. In addition to specializing in eastern trade, 
the company will load considerable for export. At Tampa it 
has a planing mill and an excellent wharfage. 





FIRE DESTROYS MOLDING COMPANY PLANT 


On last Sunday, July 8, fire destroyed the main building 
of the Union Molding Co. plant at 2544 South Western 
Avenue, resulting in a loss on the building, machinery and 
stocks totaling $30,000. The loss was practically covered 
by insurance. The building destroyed was a one-story frame, 
200 by 150 feet. Officials of the company say that the plant 
will be rebuilt at once. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMAN TO RESIDE IN 
NEW YORK 


J. G. Marsh, of the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co., left 
for New York this week to make his home there, and from 
now on will have his headquarters at the New York office. 
R. S. Huddleston, of the company, has been located in New 
York ever since the eastern office, located at 33 West Forty- 
second Street, was opened. The Chicago office at 2254-66 
Lumber Street is now in charge of Henry F. Ritter, who has 
been in the mahogany business for a long time and is well 
known in the trade. The Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 
is among the extensive importers and manufacturers of ma- 
hogany and veneers and has been in the business many 
years. 


LUMBERMEN IN THE SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 


P. B. Berry and N. Matt Wall, who for the last two years 
have represented Nickey Bros. (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., in 
eastern and north central territory respectively, have resigned 
their places to serve Uncle Sam, having joined Company ‘‘M” 
of the Second Tennessee Infantry, a volunteer unit to be 
called in the Federalized service shortly. Another salesman 
now in the army is Charles R. Briggs, jr.. who has been rep- 
resenting the Southern Pine Sales Corporation in West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio territory. Mr. Briggs is with the United 
States Reserve Engineers Corps, Seventh regiment, which is 
temporarily stationed at Atlanta, Ga. Charles R. Briggs, sr., 
of Marietta, Ohio, who for many years has represented the 
John A. Gauger & Co. Chicago millwork house, writes that as 
his son will likely see service in France he wants the Ammr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to follow him to the battle front. 








ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS TELL OF GENERAL 
CONDITIONS IN RESPECTIVE TERRITORIES 


Conditions existing in different territories were told about 
by association officials who were here during the week at- 
tending the conference of secretaries of allied associations of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
executive -committee.- R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
acting president of the association, said that the cantonment 
requirements for Rockford, Ili., and Battle Creek, Mich., were 
proving of much help in taking up the slack in the hemlock 
trade, usually quiet at this time of the year, and that he be- 
lieved crop prospects in Wisconsin warranted retailers in 
that State in expecting a fine fall trade. He said that there 
had been planted an enormous potato acreage in northern 
Wisconsin and the crop was having a fine prospect to date, 
and that other kinds of crops in Wisconsin promised fine 
yields. 

Secretary O. T. Swan ofthe Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
association, who is also secretary of the Hemlock emergency 
bureau, said that the lumber requirements for the Rockford 
eantonment would exceed the original estimate of 16,500,000 
feet and probably would total nearly 25,000,000 before the 
soldiers’ camp was entirely completed. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who has been at Washington, D. C., for several weeks 
in connection with the work of the lumber committee of the 
National Council of Defense, left Wednesday evening for 
Des Moines, Iowa, in order to be there Thursday when the 
first shipment of fir from the West Coast was expected to 
arrive for the Des Moines cantonment. The first shipment 
was expected to total thirty-five cars and the remainder will 
be rushed from the mills as rapidly as possible. After a few 
days’ stay at Des Moines Secretary Allen expected to go on 
to Seattle. . 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Congress, who also attended the con- 
ference, left Thursday for Washington, D. C., where he has 
been spending considerable of his time lately. Secretary 
J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association and George 
E. Watson of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans, La., told of activities with southern pine 
and cypress manufacturers, pine manufacturers being ex- 
tremely busy filling orders on Government business while 
the cypress manufacturers still had much complaint to make 
over the car situation. That situation was a little better 
with cypress mills west of the river, said Secretary Watson, 
while east of the river it was tightening up again. 


ST. LOUIS PREPARING FOR COMMISSARY MAN- 
AGERS 

Captain Robert E. Lee, secretary of the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau and publisher of a journal devoted to auto- 
mobile interests, was an attendant at the initial convention 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Hotel LaSalle in Chicago this week. Many of the commissary 
store managers who have attended previous conventions of 
the National Commissary Managers’ Association at St. Louis 
will recall Captain “Bob” with pleasure. He says St. Louis 
is preparing to give the commissary managers a “warmer” 
time next August than ever before, and in order that he may 
know in advance about how many of his friends to prepare 
for August 14, 15 and 16 is sending out letters in his official 
capacity of secretary of the Sales Managers’ Bureau to the 
members of the association to those who intend coming to St. 
Louis asking them to write him so that he will be on the look- 
out for them. 


CONSERVATION SUGGESTIONS FOR SHIPPERS 


In a recent patriotic circular printed in red, white, and 
blue ink and circulated by the National Industriah Traffic 
League, shippers are told how they can help win the war 
by the conservation of transportation facilities. The follow- 
ing suggestions are contained in the circular: 

“Transportation is the life blood of the nation. “Make 
one freight car do the work of two. (1) Load and unload 
cars promptly. (2) Load and buy full capacity carloads. 
(8) Order only enough cars to take care of your needs.” 








VETERAN CELEBRATES NINETY-THIRD BIRTH- 
DAY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 9.—Caleb D. Dorr, who was ac- 
tively associated with the beginnings of the lumber industry 
here seventy years ago, celebrated his ninety-third birthday 
today at his home ‘in this city. Mr. Dorr is still active tho 
not any longer attempting to engage in business. He was 
foreman in charge of the first log drive brought to Minne- 
apolis in the summer of 1848, helped to erect the first saw- 
miki in the city and the temporary dam at St. Anthony Falls 
which furnished the mill with power, and himself built the 
first boom above the falls. For more than ten years he 
worked in the woods in the Rum River and Swan River val- 
leys, locating tracts of timber. From 1866 to 1888 he was 
boommaster for the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Co. Mr. 
Dorr expects next summer to see the last log drive brought 
into Minneapolis. He learned lumbering as a boy in the 
Maine woods and came west in 1847, seeing Chicago as a 
“dirty little village’ and buying a team there to drive to 
Galena, where he got a boat for St. Paul. There was no 
town then at Minneapolis, only a bunk house and small store 
and blacksmith shop, erected by the company projecting the 
new sawmill. 

“T live now mostly in memories,” said Mr. Dorr today, but 
he gets out nearly every day and is often seen on the streets 
of the city. 





SOLDIER-LUMBERMAN’S WIFE TO MANAGE 
FARM 


Houston, Trx., July 9.—Recruits in large numbers are 
flocking from the sawmill camps of east Tes to enlist in the 
ranks of Company F, Texas National Guard, commanded by 
Capt. J. Lewis Thompson, the well known .umberman. Since 
receiving his commission Captain Thompson has made trips 
to the yellow pine counties, where his popularity has gained 
so many recruits that he will be able to muster in his com- 
pany at full strength this week, or within a period of less 
than two weeks’ time. 

While Captain Thompson is preparing to go to the front, 
Mrs. J. Lewis Thompson is doing her share to aid in the 
success of American arms abroad. When her husband en- 
listed the question of what to do with his big farm of cut- 
over land arose. It was proposed to sell it. Instead, how- 
ever, Mrs. Thompson, who has been engaged in civic work in 
Houston, decided to move to Trinity and manage the farm 
herself. 

She has 60 acres planted in sweet potatoes, peanuts and 
peas. Ultimately she plans to turn the proceeds from these 
crops into ambulances, fully equipped, for the American 
troops in France. She will also manage the big stock of 
cattle, disposing of the ordinary cows and steers, but retain- 
ing a valuable herd of registered stock. 
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merican Trading 


244 California St. 


A Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 








| White and Sugar Pine | 

















EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. €. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND AR S: 
AMERICAN ii 
EXTRA *A* ioe tatoo \ 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 








best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as senwenented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 


circulare. We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


>) 




















‘s 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


Silo Staves 


“Premium” Brand Shingles 
High Class Coast Lumber of all kinds. 


General Office 
— WASH. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
Telephone, Randolph 182 

















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V7 ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 




















NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 43) 


which the war has created. May America well understand 
our resolve! America will find us ready to follow it in the 
ways of reform and of fresh undertakings. 





BRAZILIAN REQUIREMENTS AS TO CONSULAR 
INVOICES MODIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9.—Consul General A. L. M. 
Gottschalk, at Rio de Janeiro, has transmitted the fol- 
lowing: 

A circular of the Brazilian minister of finance, dated May 
19, 1917, materially modifies the stringent requirements re- 
garding consular invoices prescribed by the budget law of 
1917. It was provided in the budget law that invoices pre- 
sented for consular certification after the sailing of the vessel 
carrying the shipment should be refused and, even if certi- 
fied, double duties should be collected. Numerous protests 
were made on the ground that the law was particularly 
severe in the present abnormal times when many other re- 
strictions were being imposed upon foreign commerce. The 
present order permits the entry of the goods without the pay- 
ment of double duties when the consular invoice bears a date 
prior to that of the arrival of the vessel at the Brazilian port 
of destination. The new order also provides that no penalty 
shall be imposed on account of differences between the quan- 
tities or amounts stated in the consular invoice and those 
actually found upon inspection, provided the discrepancy does 
not tend to diminish the amount of duty payable. Where a 
larger quantity is. found than is shown on the consular in- 
voice, however, double duties will be levied upon the differ- 
ence. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR 5,000 
FREIGHT CARS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—Consul Edward A. Dow 

Fort William, Ontario, has transmitted the following 

report to the Department of Commerce: 


The Dominion Government is stated to have closed a « yn- 
tract with the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. (Ltd.), for ‘je 
manufacture at an early date of 5,000 freight box cars, ¢\¢h 


costing about $2,600 each. 


The work will be done at the Fort William plant of (he 
company, which has been in process of completion for soi 
time. Montreal officers of the company have visited the }, al 
plant, which is now being put in readiness so that the «rs 
may be manufactured beginning the first part of Septem: or 
The Fort William branch is said to be by far the larges: of 
plants owned by the company. 

It is stated that the Dominion Government will use car’ ag 
finished for its own lines primarily, altho they may be ysoeq 
by other railroad companies that are short of cars, after che 
former lines have been supplied. 

Those interested may write as to financial matters to ihe 
above-named concern at its head office at Montreal, je 
dealers in accessories to such plants and railroad cars »\ay 
address G. G. Elster, local manager, Fort William, Ontari., * 





A DESIGNING engineer recently said, ‘‘I know so 1! ‘le 
about timbers, how they are graded and where they » ay 
be obtained, and have found it so difficult to obtain » ny 
information on the subject that as a result I have sp.<i- 
fied steel and concrete wherever possible.’’ 











True salesmanship has molded itself into an art and science 
of faith, courage and confidence, backed by a practical and 
technical knowledge of the goods being sold. The salesman 
has need of a viewpoint broad enough to grasp both national 
economic problems and also the problems confronting the eco- 
nomic and civic welfare of the most remote community and 
territory. ; 

In selecting such a lumber salesman, of first importance 
should be considered his practical knowledge and experience 
in wooden products; second, his general education and per- 
sonality; and, third, his technical and scientific training. 
The sales manager needs to be an expert in all of these, but, 
since his duties are largely investigative and administrative, 
and deal with broad national problems, we shall only con- 
sider the essentials of the more common unit, viz., the sales- 
man whose duties it is to treat with the many and various 
types of customers, whether they be wholesalers, jobbers, 
retailers or actual consumers. 

The field of the salesman, then, lies between the source of 
the manufactured product and the consumer, and the sales- 
man must, therefore, be able to tie the knot at both ends of 
the rope. To do this requires confidence in self and employer, 
unbounded faith in and knowledge of the wood represented, 
courage and energy to place wood above substitutes, a cer- 
tain boldness and forwardness mitigated by that frank and 
suave manner that renders a pleasing personality, and, last, 
but of greatest importance, is honesty and willingness and 
ability to codperate. 

Codperation 


The golden pathway to success is service to mankind, and 
the realization of hopes and ambition, personal pleasure, and 
financial success can only be attained in the perfect harmony 
of intensive codperation. It is not probable that any person 
is so broad that his views can not be molded in more perfect 
form by suggestions and criticisms of others. Even grant- 
ing the possibility of a superior mind, then that person can 
not afford to sacrifice the welfare of the industry as a whole 
for his own selfish monetary gain. 

The field of cojperation for the salesman is so broad as to 
be almost incomprehensible. Two main classes of codperation 
stand out prominently: First, coéperation with the manu- 
facturer and associations composed of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers; and, secondly, coéperation with and be- 
tween retailers, city councils, chambers of commerce and 
various civic and community organizations. Altho the time 
of the traveling salesman is limited in any one locality, he 
can, nevertheless, be a main spring in the development of 
these organizations by personal interest, enthusiasm and new 
ideas. 

Coéperation with the Manufacturer 

It is first essential that the salesman shall discuss with the 
manufacturer the various components entering into the costs 
and methods of manufacturing the various kinds and grades 
of lumber, and also the’ qualities, uses and value of each. 
Intelligent and efficient sales are necessarily based upon an 
accurate cost accounting system. 4 

The salesman thru his intimate association with the trade 
should be able to give able advice to all producers of wooden 
products as to proper changes and additions to grading rules 
and specifications in order that they might specifically meet 
the needs of all classes of consumers. All complaints or dis- 
satisfaction should be brought to the attention of the proper 
lumber association officials and to United States Forest Serv- 
ice in order that the best wood for a given purpose might 
be used and also that wood should only be used in its proper 
place. A technical research department for studying lumber 
problems and maintained by lumber manufacturers or asso- 
ciations would form an excellent clearing house for alleviat- 
ing dissatisfaction resulting in ignorance of the properties 
and uses of wood. Such relief would tend to check if not 
reduce the inroad made by substitutes for wood. Following 
this would naturally be an increase in sales as wood again 
comes into its own and proper use. 


Coéperation with Community Organizations 


According to a statement issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce after questioning the affiliated bodies 
with reference to the important problems facing the com- 
munities of the country at large, it was found that the 
question of proper housing was among the most important 
problems. This problem is of even more importance during 
this period of industrial war prosperity, when some cities 
have literally sprung up like a mushroom over night. Manu- 
facturers demand steady laborers living a clean life, and 
such a type can only be permanently secured when the ¢com- 
munity offers them good houses, proper educational and play- 
ground facilities for their children. Mr. Salesman, how are 
the communities in your territory solving this problem? 
Are the manufacturing concerns groping in the dark, trying 
to find housing facilities for high-class labor, while the sub- 
stitute men are laying foundation stones for increasing their 


The Salesman and Co-operation 


[By David G. White, B. Sc., M. F.] 





sales? If so, enthusiastically explain to the retailers with 
whom you deal how Kenosha, Wis., and other cities have beon 
solving their housing problems; have them explain the svlu- 
tion of the problem to the local commercial club, which will 
gladly enter into such town building. Thru this agency ‘he 
manufacturers, real estate men, contractors, architects, land- 
scape gardeners and lumber dealers can be assembled, capital 
raised and houses built and sold to the workmen on the in- 
stallment plan. And the problem is not entirely answered 
by the mere building of the houses. The lots should be wide 
and deep enough to allow for flowers and a small vegetalle 
garden. A pergola should be built for the children to play in 
and a small poultry house built in the back yard. In fact, 
this should be a home in reality as well as in name. Equit- 
able distribution of privately owned landed property and 
suitable homes creates satisfaction with the Government, 
loyalty and patriotism, while, on the other hand, social un- 
rest leads to labor troubles, financial failures, anarchy and 
revolution. 

Also, Mr. Salesman, are your retail customers coéperating 
with the city council and civic organizations in promoting 
educational and playground facilities? Home-grown woods 
should be used in the manual training departments in the 
schools, and considerable wood is used in parks and pluy- 
grounds. A child’s moral, mental and physical development 
and happiness depend upon a wholesome, enthusiastic actiy- 
ity, and how can a child’s attention and activities be betier 
directed than in learning the physical and mechanical prop- 
erties of wood? Such knowledge thoroly imbedded in the 
child’s mind will last thru years of future maturity and serve 
as a natural barrier against discrimination of wood, since 
some of these boys will be the leading citizens and legis- 
lators of the future. 

Another feature that should be inaugurated into the eco- 
nomic system of every city is an employment bureau main- 
tained at community expense. Retail lumbermen and other 
business men should lend their personal support and ability, 
and the results would easily pay the cost of maintenance. 
Thé charity and pauper problem would be largely solved, 
manufacturers could depend upon a steady supply of laborers 
etc. This would, in turn, act upon the prosperity and buvsi- 
ness of the community. 


A very important item that the salesman should carefully 
eonsider is advertising. The attention of the public shou! 
constantly be focused upon wooden products, and how and 
why they are used. The salesman should arrange thru the 
manufacturers and the lumber associations for the furnis!:- 
ing of exhibits to the retailer. Exhibits should not only be 
made at conventions, fairs etc., but constantly changing ex- 
hibits should be made for the local and surrounding popu!::- 
tion. These exhibits should be made in prominent store win- 
dows, rented for the purpose if necessary, and each exhilit 
should be well advertised thru local papers and circular |: 
ters sent to surrounding farmers, with reference to speci:! 
exhibits pertinent to farm use. Such exhibits should show : 
“How Properly to Lay Hardwood and. Softwood Floors’ ; 
“How the Density Rule Is Applied to Southern Yellow Pine’ ; 
“Douglas Fir Model in Ship Construction” ; “How a Wooden 
Silo Is Constructed” ; “How to Lay a Shingle Roof’; “How 
Lumber Is Quarter Sawed”; ‘‘Poultry House Construction” : 
“How a Wood Block Pavement Is Laid’; “Branding an! 
Trade-Marking Lumber”; “Preservative Treatment of Farm 
Timbers” etc., ete. Such exhibits should be accompanic:! 
by illustrations, instructions and pamphlets; and literatur 
on the subject should be made available for those intereste:'. 
The attractiveness of such displays would naturally depen! 
upon the ingenuity of the exhibitor. Under no circumstances 
however, should the size of the articles used in the exhibii 
be out of proportion to the available space. Inasmuch as 2 
rapid rotation of such exhibits would be a heavy financia! 
drain on any single retailer, the local and less expensiv: 
exhibits should be supplemented by more expensive exhibits 
prepared by the different lumber associations. Such exhibits 
should be sent on regular circuits, like moving picture films. 
Such exhibits highly advertised and displayed in a conspicu- 
ous place could not help but increase the demand for wood 
thru increased knowledge rendered to the public. 


The salesman may ask how any of this responsibility rests 
upon him rather than the manufacturer and retailer. At a 
cursory glance this criticism would seem logical, but the sug- 
gestions which the author has presumed to offer have been 
more in the nature of an explanation of the broad field of co- 
operation that lies before the salesman, and the part each 
individual plays will depend entirely upon his initiative and 
enthusiasm. Whether or not direct results may be seen at 
once, direct and indirect results will surely follow, and in this 
respect an industry is like a nation, for its life depends 
upon its usefulness, and all its component parts must rise 
or fall with the centralized body. Therefore, let ‘Service 
‘thru Codperation” be your password, for the reward of loyal 
service rendered is honor, peace and prosperity. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Anniston—The Houser Lumber Co. has 
be po succeeded by the Henry Lumber Co 

ARKANSAS. Cargile—The Loutre Shingle Co. has 
c} prc its name to the Loutre Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA Daytona—The Bond Lumber Co. (Not Inc.) 
has been succeeded by the Malby-Conrad Lumber Co. 

i;.LINOIS. Chicago—The Judy Forest Products Co. is 
ticuidatin, 
hnieago~-The, Perkins Phonograph Co. has increased its 
( tal to $20 

\\ ta & Portteus have been succeeded by 

_G. Mackemer and T. J. McBroom. 

pee Indianapolis—The Meridian Manufacturing 
( is closing out. 

iOWA,. Bradford—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Co. has 

n succeeded by Roche & Lake 
LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Lake Charles Plan- 
» Mill Co. (Ltd.) has reduced its capital from $50,000 to 
$2,000 ap. Federalsburg—Ralph S. Brown has been 
succeeded by the Brown Package Co. 

MICHIGAN. Akron—Mallory Bros. are closing out their 
business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Western Pine Manu- 
facturing Co. of Spokane has closed its sales office here, 
which has been in charge of F. W. Kienzle. Mr. Kienzle 
has returned to Spokane, where he will be engaged with 
the headquarters’ staff of the company. The company 
will market its products more thru jobbers in the future. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Michigan Handle Co.’s 

lant here’ will increase its capacity. .The branch here 
aad ializes in the manufacture of hickory spokes for au- 
tomobile wheels. 

Picayune—The Rosa Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to 200,000 and will increase the 
capacity of its mills. 

MONTANA. Roundup—ihe Newton Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Britton Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ravenna—The Greenslit Lumber Co. has 
dissolved. 

NEW MEXICO. Clayton-Mount Dora—The T. A. Gray 

lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Lone Star Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Melrose. 

OHIO. Columbus—L. L. Hay has been succeeded by 

the Hay & Rattcliffe Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Gate—The Houston-Doughty Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Gate Lumber Co. 
Knowles—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. has been 


succeeded vy the Knowles Lumber vo. 

OREGON. Junction City—Stump « Ehrwin have sold 
out. : 

TEXAS. Rosenberg—Max Scheuch & Son have been 
succeeded by W. E. Booth. 

WASHINGTON. Index—Carl H. Vose and C. H. Fieg- 
enbaum hav. taken ever the business and all the prop- 
erty of the Index-Galend Co., capitalized at $200,000. As- 
sociated with the incorporators are Phil Hingston and John 
C. Hilkin, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—The box factory 
started here eight years ago by Davis & Bagley and which 
has changed hands many times since, has been acquired 
by the Triangle Manufacturing Co., of which Fred L, 
Williams is president and general manager. Besides mak- 
ing voxes the new company is -ngaged in the general 
lumber milling business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Lisman—Lisman Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; R. F. Darrah, Stanton Brown, G. 
Hedges and F. A, Kemper. : 

Mobile—Maritime Trading Co., authorized capital $3,- 
000; Peyton J. Norville, president; P. P. Norville, vice 
president and William J. Norville, secretary and treasurer. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Doylestown Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; M. L. Gatchell, M. L. Rog- 
ers, L, A. Irwin and Harry B. Davis. 

Wilmington—Stuart Shipbuilding Corporation (to build 
and operate boats of all kinds), authorized capital $200,- 
GOO, 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Granger-Lewis Lumber Co., au- 

thorized capital $z00,000, with privilege of increasing. to 
a sum not greater than $1,000,000; Harvey Granger, Har- 
vey Granger, jr., Henry Pape and Joseph W. Savarese of 
Savannah, and Charles E. Lewis, of Baltimore. 
_ ILLINOIS, Centralia—C. A. Glore Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $60,000; Charles A. Glore, R. H. Robertson 
and C, L. Brewster. Charles Glore has been in business 
here for many years, 

LOUISIANA. Haughton—H. H. Johnson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; H. H. Johnson, president and 
seneral manager; H. H. Johnson, jr.; vice president and 
treasurer and Miss F. D. Johnson, secretary. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Manasota Land & ‘Timber 
— Enos 8S. Stockbridge, Roland H. Brady and William 

zentz. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—American Lumber & Coal Co., 
:uthorized capital $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. ae ge Shipyard & Box Factory, 
authorized capital $10,000; Francis brander and others. 

Meridian—H. L. MeDaris Co., in business here, has in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000; H. L. McDaris, L. 
Griffin and L. Cohn. 

MISSOURI. Gideon—Senath Cooperage Co., authorized 

capital $12,000; William P. Anderson, C. F. Meenlemeyer 
and M. B. Anderson. 

Kirkwood— Eagle Utilities Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $50,0 

NORTH CAROLINA, Sar arlotte—Dilworth Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; George Lee Beam and others. 

ae, Aiea Worley Furniture Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Lee Mendenhall Co., authorized 
‘capital. $5,000; Lee Mendenhall, Martha Mendenhall, 
Lloyd Baker, Harry V. Metzel and Kathryn Sahnd. 

OREGON. Ashland—Ashland Box & Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Blackville—Aiken Timber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; LL. M. Silverthorne and others. 

UTAH. Salt Lake cage American Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $3,500,0 

VIRGINIA, seid tay H. Peden Excelsior & 
Lumber Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $20,000; W. H. Peden, president; A. T. Embrey, sec- 
retary and treasurer, 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Cascade Log & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000; L. H. and Maria H. McHenry, 
J. M. Pogue, G. W. Laing and J. W. A. Nichols. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Plaster Rock—Fraser Companies 
(Ltd.), (to take over the business of Donald Fraser & Sons 
(Ltd,), the Fraser Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Fraser (Ltd.), and 





the F. & M. Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and minngiasture pulp, 
paper, lumber, etc.); authorized capital $10,000,000; Don- 
ald Fraser, Archibald Fraser and ‘William Matheson. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Peribonka Co. (Ltd.), (to man- 
ufacture lumber, timber, pulpwood, pulp and paper), au- 
thorized capital $1, 000,000; Richard S. Finn, Henry Timmis 
and Harry L. Horsey. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—R. V. Elledge began the 
wholesale lumbering business here April 1, with offices 202 
Rosenfeld Building and branch office at Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Elledge has a working capital in his business of $20,- 
000 and handles yellow pine lumber exclusively. 

FLORIDA. Stuart—The East Coast Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Fort Pierce, will open yards here. The company 
operates in Cocoa, Eau Gallie, Miami, Fort Pierce and 
Titusville, Fla. 

IDAHO. Grace—The Gem State Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business here with headquarters at Po- 
catello. 

nn onion tli Palisade—The Knox Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard 

MISSISSIPPI. Oxford—The Elliott Lumber Co. seawetts 
began the retail business. 

MONTANA. Twin Bridges—The Interstate Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business here, with head- 
quarters at Missoula, : 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—The C. M. Stephens Lumber - 
Co. has begun the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Fairfield. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Granville—E. R. Woolbridge is 
opening a yard to conduct a retail business. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The Ohio Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan a wholesale business, with D. A. Frampton proprietor. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie—The Carey Lonibaut Lumber 
Co. will open a yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Marion—Marlev & Middlebrooks, who. re- 
cently bought a large quantity of timber on the lands of 
the A. J. Curb estate at Uld Town Beat, are installing 
two sawmills. As much of the timber is down, owing to 
a cyclone, the work of sawing will be rushed. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—Excavating has already been 
started for the building of a 60-foot addition on the south 
end of the main plant of the. Brown Lumber Co., to be 
used for manufacturing automobile running boards; it 
will give the main plant building a total length of over 
200 feet. The dry kilns will have a capacity of 50,000 
feet of lumber. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—The new factory of the Bem- 
iaji Box Co. is in operation and the capacity of the plant 
has been doubled. The new building covers 80 by 100 feet 
and cost $25,000. Boxes and shooks are being manufac- 


tured. 
CASUALTIES 


INDiANA., Lake—Walter Q. Collii.. suffered a fire loss 
July 6; loss $5,000, which was partl-- covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—W. B. Minick & Bro. were 
visited by fire July 2; loss from $10,000 to $12,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Spontaneous combustion in the dry 
room of the Cincinnati Veneer Co.’s plant July 3 did 
about $25,000 damage to the stock and machinery. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 9.—At the final meeting: of the 
creditors of the Schneider F urniture Co., defunct, an order was 
filed declaring a first dividend of 5 percent and ‘amounting to 
$8038. Another order was filed declaring a final dividend of 
7 percent, amounting to $1,553. The final report and account 
of the trustee was allowed as filed. Accounts receivable were 
sold to J. J. Kraus for $65. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 10.—In the matter of the Brown 
Cabinet Manufacturing Co., defunct, a first and final dividend 
of 2% percent and amounting to $126 has been declared. 
Final reports and account of trustee allowed. Accounts re- 
ceivable were'sold to C. C. Brown. 

Brookiyn, N. Y., July 2.—S. Ratzkin & Son; petition in 
bankruptcy. 


Akron, OnI0, July 2.— 
appointed. 


-T. H. Clark Lumber Co.; receiver 


HYMENEAL 


BROWN-BRONSON.—At the-home of the bride’s -par-. 
ents in Seattle July 7, Miss Lois Bronson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde C. Bronson, was united in marriage to Dr. 
Kirt Charles Brown. The wedding was a quiet one, the 
Rev. Wood Stewart officiating. The bride is a daughter of 
Clyde C. Bronson, vice president. of the Day Lumber. Co., 
Big Lake, Wash., and well known in lumber circles on the 
north coast. 





BUELL-MARTINDALE.—A wedding that came as a 
surprise to a large number of friends in Asheville, N. C., 
took place July 7, when Frank Buell, president and general 
manager of the Graham County Lumber Co., and one of 
the largest and best known lumber and timber operators in 
the South, and Miss Dorothy Oliver Martindale, of Mid- 
land, Mich., were married at the study of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Dr. R. F. Campbell, the pastor, officiat- 
ing. Immediately after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Buell 
left for a honeymoon, keeping their destination secret. 
They will make their home in Asheville. 





CUBAN MARKETS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 

‘The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
just issued special -agents’~ series “No. --139, - entitled 
“Markets for Construction Materials and Machinery in 
Cuba,’’ by special agent W. W. Ewing, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Washington (D. C.), office for 
‘10 cents eacli. The report is quite comprehensive and covers 
the entire list of building materials imported into Cuba 
as well as the locally produced materials used. In a 
general way the uses of éach material are listed, the archi- 
tectural styles . are described’ and .the present building 
activities are given. -Methods of handling, business prac- 
tices and ‘means’ of interesting’ Cubans in’ new products 
are told of in the chapter entitled ‘* Commercial Practices 
and Requirements.’’ The booklet is worth the perusal of 
lumbermen and-eontains some valuablé’ matter. “Lists of 
Cuban dealers in'the various matérials described may be 
obtained from-the Bureau.of- foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce by referring to File No. 1137. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Bou Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR Pine 
HITE PIN - 
pratt Factory and Pattern Stock 
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l Buy Redwood Y 
) Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to © 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
w= = your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


I “Noyo Brand” 


IOI£ cue 
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: 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice . 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 4 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee | 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. " 


Write for Prices Today. 


| 

| 

l Union Lumber Company | 
E, 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. jl 


REDWOOD 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 
Albion, California. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO : 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


-Wendling- Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110-Market Street, . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Shows the cont of | 


' any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also’ of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
. to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


' AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 



































“mRNA a eS 
’ Selling Organization: 
Douglas Fir 


MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 

Makes a Hit with POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 

Eastern Buyers (R. E. Lewis.) 

| SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc. 

(R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon.) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, _ 


and so does our facilities 
for loading 30 cars every | 
10 hours. The next time 
you want Quality and 
Service send us your (F. P. McCormick) 


‘ CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lhr Co., 
order |“. (Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Get our prices today. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 

Telecode : 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
UTAUUUUENUN UENCE L 11 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir and 


Cedar JP ULING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 






















Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
































Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables . 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH vmod nen puever wrote any wise 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /#a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbora St., Chicago ; 
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OBITUARY 


GEORGE ELMER YOULE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 11—George Elmer Youle, west- 
ern manager of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., died at 
his home in Seattle this morning after an illness of 
twenty-four hours. Altho having been in poor health 
for the last fifteen months he continued actively in 
business. 

The news of his death brings a feeling of sorrow to a 
large circle of friends in the lumber industry thruout 
the Pacific coast, where he was widely known, and in 
the East and South, where he had sold planing mill ma- 
chinery for many years. 

Mr. Youle was born at Saybrook, Ill., on a farm, 
fifty-four years ago and, when 21 years of age, in 1884 
he went to the Pacific coast and secured employment in 
a planing mill at Ashland, Ore., which he later bought 
and operated. Beccming interested in lumber and wood- 
working machinery, he afterward for several years trav- 
eled for Portland and Seattle machinery houses, but in 
the early ’90s he returned to the East. About twenty 
years ago he entered the employ of the S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Co. and, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., traveled 
thru the South coincident with the development of the 
yellow pine and cypress lumber business. In 1903 he 
returned to the west coast as vice president and man- 
ager of the Pacific coast business of the company, for a 














THE LATE GEORGE ELMER YOULE 


short time maintaining headquarters in Portland, but in 
1904 he opened offices in Seattle, where he has since 
made his home. 

Mr. Youle was the oldest of a family of twelve chil- 
dren and is the first to pass away. He married in Seattle 
six years ago Miss Nellie Wingo, who survives him, as 
do two brothers in Seattle and brothers and sisters in 
Tllinois and elsewhere in the middle West. He joined 
the Hoo-Hoo in Chicago in 1893, being one of the oldest 
members, and was at one time Vicegerent for western 
Washington, was a member of the Supreme Nine and 
was one of the early members of the Osirian Cloister. 
Being of a fraternal and social disposition, he held mem- 
bership in the Rainier Club, Arctic Club and Earlington 
Golf and Country Club, Seattle, and the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce and the Commercial Club and was a non- 
resident member of business and social clubs in Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland and elsewhere on the Coast. 

Probably no woodworking machinery man in the coun- 
try was better known or better liked than George Youle. 
Generous to a fault, kindly disposed and loveable in his 
attitude toward others, his death comes as a distinct 
shock and his passing leaves a feeling of personal loss 
to his host of friends. The funeral services will be held 
in Seattle, followed by cremation. 





Ss. BECKNER.—A prominent lumberman of Bryceland, 
La.. S. Beckner. 56 years old, died July 4 in a sanitarium 
at Paris. Tex., from a pistol bullet wound self inflicted in 
a Paris hotel while Mr. Beckner, suffering from a_nervous 
breakdown, was evidently mentally unbalanced. Mr. 
Beckner was president and general manager of the Bryce- 
land Lumber Co. And also president and general manager 
of the Pine Belt Lumber Co., of Fort Towson, Okla. For 
some time he had been suffering from a nervous break- 
down, occasioned by business worries and other depres- 
sions. but his condition was not such as to alarm his 
family. He was prostrated suddenly with a nervous at- 
tack while on a business trip to_Oklahoma and was 
hastened to Paris for attention. His family was sum- 
moned and Mrs. Beckner arrived early the morning of 
July 4. On his way to Paris Mr. Beckner stopped in 
Shreveport and gave no hint of having suicidal intentions. 
His business affairs are said to have been in good shape. 
Mr. Beckner lived in Louisiana for several years, spending 
his time there and in Oklahoma. He gave close attention 
to business, but was never too busy _to turn aside to do 
works of charity and civic duties. He was a member of 
the Christian church and a Master Mason. He leaves a 
widow and two sons. Clay W. and Fred G. Beckner, and 
one daughter, Mrs. E. L. Caldwell. The funeral was held 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


WALTER L. CROFT.—A well known lumberman of Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., Walter L. Croft, died recently after be- 
ing in declining health for a year. Death was due ‘to a 
complication of maladies. He had been in the lumbering 
business all his life. For many years he was connected 
with the Nicolette Lumber Co. He was 55 years old and 
is survived by his mother and one brother. 


GEORGE C. WHITEHEAD.—Following a prolonged ill- 
ness of rheumatism. which later developed into typhoid 
fever, George C. Whitenead, prominent lumber dealer, 
passed away at his home in Wellsburg, W. Va., recently 
at the age of 39. He was born in Wheeling, but went to 








Wellsburg as bookkeeper for the Riverside Glues Co. and 
later entered the lumbering business. In 1900 he was 
united in marriage to Miss Kessie Scott. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of education and of the city council. He 
was also a member of Wellsburg Lodge No. 2, A. F. & A. 
M. His widow and four so!s survive him. 

SIMEON W. GRAY.—A pioneer lumberman, Simeon W. 
Gray, of Athens County, died at his residence in Cool- 
ville, Ohio, recently, aged 66. He had been in failing health 
for some time. His widow and one sister survive him. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 9.—The volume of building, tho small as compared 
with that during the boom preceding the war, is steadily 
increasing. The value represented by permits issued in To- 
ronto for the first six months of. the year is $3,326,228, 
as compared with $2,684,409 during the corresponding period 
of 1916, in addition to a large amount of construction out- 
side the city limits not included in these figures. The market 
for lumber has been a good deal strengthened by the special 
requirements due to war conditions, the construction of large 
aviation plants in the outlying districts calling for consid- 
erable quantities of pine, hemlock and spruce. The wooden 
shipbuilding industry is being established here, contracts 
having been let by the Imperial Munitions Board for two 
modern vessels, canal size, to be built of British Columbia fir. 

The export trade to the United States is very active and 
has lately been stimulated by the prospective increase of 
freight rates by the American railways. There are many 
inquiries for hardwoods owing to the heavy requirements 
of the United States for war material, which, with the pres- 
ent shortage of stocks, maintains prices at a high level. 
Furniture manufacturers find some difficulty in procuring 
supplies, dealers being unwilling to give quotations for de- 
liveries ahead. Basswood is practically off the market. The 
mills are in steady operation, so far as the shortage of labor 
will permit, and the season’s output has in many cases already 
been disposed of at high prices. Rail shipments to the United 
States have been to some extent impeded by embargoes. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


July 9.—The strike of building laborers at Winnipeg is no 
nearer being settled and all construction work is completely 
at a standstill. The strike, which was inaugurated a week 
ago as a result of the builders’ laborers demanding a wage of 
40 cents an hour with a nine-hour day and the refusal of the 
Builders’ Exchange to negotiate with them collectively, has 
seriously affected every building now under construction in 
Winnipeg, for the allied trade union men have laid down 
their tools in sympathy with the laborers. An amicable set- 
tlement is looked for, but many of the contractors have de- 
clared that the amount demanded by the laborers is alto- 
gether too high. On Saturday night the members of the 
Master Builders’ Exchange of Winnipeg agreed to meet rep- 
resentatives of the building trades federation at noon today to 
discuss the situation. The outcome of this meeting fs not 
known at the moment of writing. 

Seeds of the Douglas fir and spruce are in great demand 
in Europe this year, according to B. R. Morton, of the 
forestry branch of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. 
Mr. Morton, who paid a visit to the western Provinces last 
week, said that the British Columbia coast is the only place 
in the Dominion whose climate most nearly approaches that 
of Scotland, from which the greatest demand comes, and for 
that reason he has been sent out to the coast Province to 
investigate conditions. 

Building permits taken out during June at Winnipeg ex- 
ceeded those for June, 1916, by $184,300, the total being 
$755,200, as compared with $570,900. Altho more general 
activity was shown in building circles during the first half 
of the year ended June 30 than in the corresponding period 
of 1916, the total did not show up so well, in consequence 
of permits for several large structures being included in last 
year’s figures. In the country districts building is fairly 
bright, especially on the farms. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


July 9.—There has been another change in the affairs of 
the Frasers, the New Brunswick lumber kings. The Fraser 
Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated with $10,000,000 capital. 
The headquarters will be Plaster Rock, N. B., and the com- 
pany will take over the business of Donald Fraser & Sons 
(Ltd.) and the Fraser Lumber Co. of Quebec. This company 
is now erecting a large pulp and paper mill at Edmundston, 
N. B. The founder of the business, the late Donald Fraser, 
came as a settler from Scotland years ago, with some knowl- 
edge of the lumber trade but practically no capital. The 
concern is now the biggest in the trade in eastern Canada. 

The British and French governments are still holding large 
quantities of lumber, much of it bought last year, at St. John 
and Bay of Fundy ports, Miramichi, Bathurst, Campbellton 
and Halifax. There is apparently no available tonnage to 
carry it across and practically none for private shipments. 
To these large lots must be added this season’s cut, which is 
being piled up, with the exception of shipments to the Amer- 
ican market. That market is active and vessels can be got 
at a $7.50 freight for New York, while rail shipments are 
made to the limit of car space available. A little lumber is 
also going to the West Indies, but it does not cut any figure 
in the market. 

Work is proceeding vigorously at the new shipyard which 
is being established at St. John, and the two other yards 
under negotiation are expected to be busy very soon. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


July 9.—Lumbermen in eastern Canada still hold the view 
that prices are going to be much higher next year than 
they are at present. They point out that wages paid men 
in the lumber camps, the difficulty of obtaining help, the in- 
creased cost of supplies of all kinds, foodstuffs etc. will force 
them to charge more for their output than they did in pre- 
war times. It is estimated that logs will be worth from $3 
to $4 a thousand feet more next year than they are selling 
at at the present time. 

Canadian foresters who are at work in the forests of 
Great Britain and France have lately come in for some warm 
praise from Premier Lloyd George, who says that they are 
big factors in overcoming the German submarine menace. 
Apparently the slashing methods adopted by these skilled 
woodsmen from Canada have opened the eyes of the Buro- 
peans. The fact that the owners of these forests are willing 
to have them cut down by the Canadian, and now by the 
American, foresters is an indication of the seriousness of the 
situation in Europe. 
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THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 











Altho seasonable quiet prevails in a general way in the 
local lumber market, there is still considerable activity in 
both hardwoods and softwoods that in any way go into 
war uses. Factories such as manufacture wagons, trucks, 
farming implements and many smaller utilities needed 
in the conduct of the war are very active in demand for 
the different woods. On the contrary, the yard trade is 
light and it is expected to remain so during the hot 
weather. Prices on all woods are firm and a recovery of 
yellow pine is especially noticeable. Altho some transits 
still reach this market, the number has dwindled down 
until the cars have little effect on the market. Some of 
the yard men who bought transits a couple weeks ago 
induced by the cheapness in price now admit they struck 
a bad bargain on account of the inferiority of the lumber 
that was received. Now that crop reports indicate that 
yields are going to be bigger than the farmers of the 
country ever produced before country yards will almost 
certainly have a heavy fall trade and buying from that 
quarter ought to be heavier from now on. 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 11 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
Under NORNEMNNNE 0s 4 ws a6 auch cteiel esis olereiaie 1 $ 450 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 32 67,000 

5,000 and under 10,00 ayer 


A 10 67,500 
10,000 and under 25, ‘ : 8 121,500 
25,000 and under 50,000. soe Ses 1 25,000 








50,000 and under 100,000 1 60,000 
Theodore Swanson, 7-story 
i li ERE Pa aD a a MRES. 2 pe or Z 500,000 
Staver Motor Car Co., 38-story factory 
WOTRRIEINNE oo oso 95. a0 6625 eb be 3 10 toe 0610 See 1 100,000 
NEN ooo oe 50's ocd 4a 6-0 00.0.0 owe ee 55 $ 941,450 
Average valuation for week............ ee te IT ALT 
"TORRIE PROVIOIE. WOOK co-6.c 666.056 066 weeds 49 605,400 
Average valuation previous week....... Shacea 12,355 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 196 3,121,450 
Totals san. 1 tO ouiy 21, TOIT... 6. esos 2,676 46,788,445 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 5,052 67,142,300 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,557 42,001,072 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,489 48,804,735 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,778 51,633,725 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,609 45.776,510 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,057 50,768,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 6,110 47,705,300 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,431 53,255,055 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,963 $1,413,495 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,731 35,117,375 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 11.—Nortnern pine trade has no com- 
plaint to make, as more activity exists than usual at 
this time of year. The demand is good for both high 
and low grade stocks, and orders are now being filled 
from new stocks in the North that have become dry 
enough for shipment. There is an especially good demand 
for low grade from the box factories and factories that 
use other northern pine items are also buying actively. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 9.—While building demand in 
the twin cities is hardly up to the normal for this season 
of the year, and country yard trade remains rather quiet, 
the mills are getting plenty of business, considering their 
stocks, which are relatively light. Manufacturing demand 
is heavy, and the mills still have difficulty in getting cars 
to fill eastern orders. Low grade stock is held very high 
and sells readily. New sawed lumber is on the market, 
and a good assortment of select stock is once more to be 
had. Prices are firm but are not being advanced at 
present. 


New York, July 10.—So far as values are concerned, 
white pine holds its own. Orders are not as plentiful as 
they were a couple of weeks ago, but wholesalers and 
mills are well sold ahead and it is difficult to get much 
attention so far as a future shipments are concerned. De- 
liveries from Buffalo and Tonawanda are fairly satisfac- 
tory, but high prices and an uncertain building outlook 
make the yards cautious. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—Demand for white pine con- 
tinues on an active scale in the lower grades and one or 
two large concerns report that they have so many unfilled 
orders on hand that they will discontinue soliciting busi- 
ness for several weeks. Industrial plants are taking about 
all the crating stock that reaches this market, while box 
boards are also in active demand. The activity is spread- 
ing into the barn grades and such stock is expected to be 
scarce and strong this summer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 10.—The market for white pine is 
unsatisfactory because of the increasing difficulty in 
obtaining shipments from the mills. Stocks held by yards 
in the Pittsburgh district are growing smaller and are 
badly broken. Price lists are no longer followed by the 
dealers. There is no difficulty in disposing of most mate- 
rial if deliveries can be assured. Low grade stocks of 
white pine are very scarce. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—War orders rather than the 
demand developing from any unusual activity of the house 
building trade are keeping the large spruce manufacturers 
too busy to entertain any serious thoughts of conceding 
from their present firm quotations. Haste is an important 
element in practically all Government orders for lumber 
being placed just now. Even the smaller spruce mills 
which received no share of the Government cantonment 
order hold firm at $36 base for frames. Scarcity and in- 
creased expense for labor, higher cost of all supplies 
and radically appreciated expenses in all branches of 
the lumber manufacturing business are such that no con- 
siderable concession in spruce prices is likely during the 
rest of this year. Random looks a little easier than it 
did a few weeks ago, but this is largely the result of the 
efforts af New Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce mills 
to move stocks they had expected to ship to the British 
market. Even so, actual business this week has been 
on the following fairly high basis: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 
2x7, $28 to $29; 2x8, $32 to $32.50; 2x10, $33 to $34; 2x12, 
$34 to $35. Boards, however, continue to strengthen. 
Many spruce boards are being taken to fill orders which 
ordinarily might have gone to southern mills. Spruce 
covering boards, even with a large percentage of 4-inch 
stock, and practically green from the saws, sell. readily 
at $29 to $30. For matched boards, stock lengths, the 
market is firm at $34 to $36, according to quality, 


New York, July 10.—While the building prospect de- 
velops slowly heavy orders thruout the east for Govern- 
ment construction and army cantonments have enabled 


spruce to maintain its usual strong position. Frames, 
boards and all sizes are in good demand and mills are 
taking orders only at their own prices. The scarcity of 
stocks is expected to account for still further advances. 


Baltimore, Md., July 9.—Shipments of spruce to Europe 
continue undiminished, with quality requirements the 
highest, and remarkable prices are being realized. . Do- 
mestic demand is absorbing spruce in increasing quan- 
tities, and in view of the Government’s big program of 
airplane construction will undoubtedly continue to gain. 
The diversion of much stumpage for pulp making use and 
consequent drawing upon section farther South by New 
England for lumber widen the market for all grades of 
spruce. The outlook, consequently, is most encouraging. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—The spruce trade has been in- 
terrupted by the placing of an embargo by Canadian roads 
upon lumber originating in some of the sections of north- 
ern Canada, The demand is on a fair scale, but owing to 
the embargo as well as the shortage of cars not much can 
be done at present. The supply of labor and of cars in 
Canada is lower than in this country, so prices have be- 
come very strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 10.—The demand for spruce is 
growing smaller because of the difficulty in securing 
quotations on delivery of stocks in Pittsburgh except for 
the dim distant future. There is no list in force, the 
traders say, and eastern markets are absorbing most of 
the material that is available thru any reason that may 
arise. Low grade spruce is not being offered any more 
than the clear or better materials. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 11.—The trade with white cedar products 
remains fairly active. There is a good business in posts, 
as country yards are placing orders in order to get the 
stocks in as soon as possible. The pole business is also 





better than it was some time ago. Strong prices continue 
on white cedar shingles, which are scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 9.—Post demand has been quiet 
for a while but is beginning to show some improvement. 
Retail yards are getting in orders now for fall stocks, 
realizing the difficulty they will have in getting deliveries. 
The yards in northern Minnesota are- very poorly supplied 
with cars. Pole business is slow but prices are firm on 
account of the prospect of heavy Government orders. 
Ties have been called for quite actively this summer and 
are looking up. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 11.—Conditions in the hardwood trade are 
somewhat mixed. Any kind of hardwood that can be 
used in the manufacture of wagons, farming implements, 
motor trucks or any other vehicle having a output made 
more active on account of the war has ready movement, 
while hardwoods for the sash and door or furniture trade 
are not so active as they were. Reports from both the 
North and South indicate stocks are not so heavy as a 
year ago and millmen firm in the belief that present 
prices or higher will prevail, despite the fact that many 
consumers are out of the market because they believe 
present quotations too high. The part of the hardwood 
trade that sells to furniture manufacturers are eagerly 
awaiting the outcome of the present furniture sales in 
order to learn what hardwoods will predominate in the 
furniture manufacturing trade. The situation with the 
different woods is not much changed from last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 9.—Buyers in the twin cities 
have been keeping away from the market as much as 
possible lately, hoping to influence prices and prevent the 
further advances threatened. This has resulted in rather 
a dull local trade, but wholesalers here report that they 
are getting considerable outside business, and they find 
prices fully as strong as ever. They fear local consumers 
may find it hard to get stock later on when they want it 
in a hurry, as stocks here are getting low and car short- 
age is likely to become more acute. 
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the Duplex—the original 4-Wheel 

Drive 3%4-Ton Truck—is applied 
four times more effectively than is pos- 
sible with any other type of motor 
truck. 

That is why the Duplex is known 
throughout the country—in industrial 
centers, logging camps, gravel pits, min- 
ing districts, deserts and oil fields—as 
a super-strength motor truck that hauls 
capacity loads anywhere. 

One source of Duplex dependability 
under most adverse road conditions is 
found in the Duplex-Adler self-locking 
differential, which automatically throws 
the power to the wheel or wheels hav- 
ing traction. 

Another source of Duplex effective- 
ness of reserve power lies in the range 
of gear reduction made possible with 
the Duplex Chain Case—an exclusive 
Duplex truck feature. 

The Duplex Chain Case reduction 
gives the Duplex a draw-bar pull four 
times greater than that of any rear- 


The Duplex 3%-Ton Truck, shown above, 


Tin tremendous reserve power of 





weighs 8% tons. 
and clearly demonstrated that it is equal 
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wheel drive truck, and makes it practi- 
cally impossible to stall the Duplex even 
when trailers are being pulled through 
hub-deep mud and up embankments. 

The Duplex Chain Case, by means of 
a silent chain belt, transmits the power 
from the main propeller shaft to the 
shafts driving the front and rear axles. 
A reserve chain provides an additional 
two to one gear reduction whenever 
needed. This chain case reduction 
practically doubles the power applied to 
the four wheels. It provides a tre- 
mendous leverage of 64 crankshaft 
turns to every revolution of each of the 
four wheels, and makes it possible for 
the Duplex to haul three and one-half 
ton loads under up-grade conditions 
that any rear-wheel truck would find 
difficult to negotiate when unloaded. 

Our 1917 catalog explains in detail the many 
exclusive mechanical features of the Duplex, 
while our engineers will give you facts and 
figures for your particular business. If you 
would reduce your haulage costs to the abso- 
lute minimum, let us send you complete in- 
formation about the Duplex—the truck that 
hauls capacity loads anywhere. 


hauled this large oil tank over country roads 
a distance of nearly 30 miles. The tank, which is 7 feet in diameter and 28% feet long, 
The Duplex hauled its burden through sand and mud and up steep hills, 


to any hauling emergency. a4 


Trailers, similar to that shown above, are being used successfully by many lumber 
dealers and operators. These trailers can be supplied by the Duplex Truck Company. 
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St. Louis, Mo., July 10.—Manufacturers report a peculiar 
situation in hardwoods generally. Demand has fallen 
off considerably, and few sales were made during the 
week; the dullness which usually prevails on July 1 seems 
to have hit the market. However, the mills report a 
shortage of supplies in some instances never so short 
as at present, and prices are still strong and unchanged. 
The car shortage, except in southeast Missouri, is get- 
ting to be more serious, and the labor situation is be- 
coming more acute, curtailing operations. There still 
is a good local demand for some grades of box materials. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Demand holds up unusually 
well for this time of year, especially demand for timbers 
and long stuff. A strike in the box factories, which still 
is in progress, has caused a let-up in demand for low 
grade gum, but that applies only to Kansas City. Other 
cities in the territory are in constant need of box material 
and pay good prices for’it. There is an especially strong 
call for elm from the factories in the North, and this wood 
is very scarce at the mills. All vehicle factory stock is 
in strong demand and brings good prices. Demand from 
furniture factories is not so heavy as it sometimes is, 
but there has been a very well sustained call for all shop 
stock thruout the year and the season has been a very 
successful one for the hardwood mills that were able to 
get cars to ship their orders. There still is much delay 
to shipments because of the lack of cars. Demand for 
yard stock has not shown any improvement and is so 
light that there probably would be a slump in prices were 
it not for the very strong call for other items which keeps 
the mills strong on ficoring and finish as well. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 10.—All interests agree that de- 
mand is both exceptionally general and unusually active 
and that prices are firm, with a tendency toward a higher 
level. All kinds of southern hardwoods are wanted and 
the supply is generally rather short as compared with re- 
quirements of the trade as reflected in the demand being 
experienced. Gum is probably the leader in point of ac- 
tivity and strength even yet, but oak is a close competitor 
therewith. Both the higher and lower grades of the latter 
are wanted and prices show an excellent undertone. It is 
quite apparent that oak is being substituted for steel and 
iron by some of the more important interests and that the 
effort recently made by the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association to bring about such substitution is beginning 
to bear fruit ina rather large way. Structural timbers are 
in very urgent request. Ash is coming in for increasing 
attention. Increasing quantities of this particular mate- 
rial are wanted for the manufacture of airplane parts and 
for other equipment being prepared by the Government in 
its war campaign. Offerings are by no means large and 
demand is of handsome proportions. Continued strength 
and activity are noted in cypress, which is moving readily 
in all grades. The lower grades of cottonwood are very 
firm and very scarce and the same is true of low grade 
gum. Both are commanding the highest prices on record 
and yet box manufacturers are unanimous in the verdict 
that it is extremely difficult to buy either in the open 
market. 


Louisville, Ky., July 10.— Business with local oper- 
ators continues good, altho new orders are not piling 
in so fast as in May and June. Quartered oak shows 
better demand and at better prices, while all thick stocks 





Help Conserve 
Our Resources 


You can do this 
and build up 
your business at 
the same time 
by installing in 
your yard a 


Monarch “<3 Feed Mill 


One of the first steps toward feeding nations is the grinding 
of oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. You can do this for your 
farmer friends at a good profit on the Monarch and this intimate 
friendship will develop many profitable orders tor lumber. 

en occasionally you will sell one outright as our agent. 





A postal will bring full particulars. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNcy. PA. 








of oak, ash, elm, hickory and gum continue active for 
manufacturing war orders. Box factories are also busy 
and are cleaning up low grade materials. Poplar is high 
and scarce and in big demand. Delivery of lumber pur- 
chased months ago at low prices and held up because of 
the car shortage until the present time has caused some 
dissatisfaction with present quotations, but this will soon 
pass off as the materials are easily worth the present 
prices figuring the demand and production. Several local 
manufacturers have been glad to see a slight lull in the 
buying demand as they have heavy orders on the books 
and really have very little cut stock on which they can 
quote prices. 





New Orleans, La., July 9.—Demand is rated active, 
with shipments restricted by car shortage. Reports of 
new veneer and box plants established or planned in 
southern territory attest the healthy call for these items, 
while the handle factories are said to be well supplied 
with orders and operating to capacity. In general, the 
oaks and gums are probably leading the call. Prices are 
said to be steady and well maintained. 


New York, July 10.—Trade continues very strong and 
hardwood men feel there is no reason for losing the op- 
timism they felt during June. There is a little improve- 
ment in the car situation but labor is scarce at many 
mills and shipments badly broken. There is a good buy- 
ing power for all hardwood available and while the build- 
ing situation develops slowly, small consumers buy much 
in the aggregate. Demand is still distributed with special 
strength in birch, ash and oak. Chestnut is by no means 
lacking but inquiries were less active last week. Hickory 
is very strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—Demand for hardwoods is on a 
steady basis and comes largely from industrial concerns, 
which are taking fair stocks of oak, maple, birch and 
some other woods. Low grades continue to be in excel- 
lent sale and prices are several dollars a thousand higher 
than a few months ago. Sound wormy chestnut shows a 
good deal of activity and is called scarce and strong. But 
little business is being done in the building line so far 
this summer. 





Baltimore, Md., July 9.—While according to some re- 
ports the inquiry for high-grade stocks has let down a 
little it does not appear that quotations are at all affected. 
Sellers continue to mark up prices at intervals and buyers 
who hesitate run a chance of having to pay more by the 
time they have made up their minds. Tho not the furni- 
ture manufacturers’ busy season, their exhibition having 
not yet taken place, they are in the market with gratify- 
ing frequency, and the mills are able to place their out- 
put readily. The shortage of cars and the freight em- 
bargoes cause frequent delays in making shipment. Hard- 
wood men in position to get stocks are experiencing 
greater prosperity than perhaps ever before. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—The market holds very firm. 
No concessions are offered, but on the contrary there are 
frequently reports of some new high mark attained by 
the quotations on certain lines and grades. Altho big, 
important orders are exceptional there seems to be plenty 
of demand for moderate quantities of everything on the 
hardwood list. However, the urgency of mdst buyers 
for prompt shipments probably results in considerable 
duplication of inquiries and this undoubtedly adds some- 
what to the apparent activity of the hardwood market. 
It is difficult to quote actual prices at which the bulk 
of the current business is being put thru because of: this 
insistence on the part of buyers that the lumber shalf 
be sent forward at once, which results in many instances 
in a generous premium being paid to the wholesaler who 
may be able to ship immediately the particular line, grade 
and thickness that is wanted. Quotations for ordinary 
mill shipments in car lots are very firm on the following 
basis, inch stock, firsts and seconds: Ash, $63 to $65; 
basswood, $56 to $58; maple, $56 to $57; plain oak, $68 
to $70; quartered oak, $90 to $95; red birch, $70 to $75; 
sap birch, $60 to 63. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 10.—The brisk trade in hardwoods 
keeps up in spite of the lack of activity in many lines of 
industry that normally take up the material. The dull- 
ness in the furniture lines is still attracting much atten- 
tion. This lack, however, is being minimized in many 
places by the increasing calls for oak, poplar and maple 
stocks, for manufacturing and other purposes. The box 
material is being sold in a lively fashion. The larger de- 
mand, however, is noted from the Hast, which just now 
is using packing lumber for Government contracts of 
various kinds. Prices are very stiff and show no signs of 
lowering from fear of Government interference. 


Cincinnati, July 10.—There is a little better distribution 
of most of the hardwoods, altho the allowance of cars to 
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the trade is far below what could be used. But thru 
fuller loadings more lumber is being moved. The market 
is very strong and prices continue firm with a higher ten- 
dency to some of the woods, notably oak, ash, maple, gum 
and hickory. There has been a decided increase in the 
movement and the price of the last mentioned. In gum, 
the call in this section is for the figured red grades, which 
are in request by furniture manufacturers. Construction 
grades of oak, both white and red, bill stocks and car ma- 
terial all are stronger. 


Columbus, Ohio, July 9.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the hardwood market. Prices rule firm and buying is 
fairly active. The car situation has improved and as a 
result shipments are coming thru better than formerly. 
Retail stocks are fairly large and buying is restricted to 
the immediate needs of dealers. Building operations are 
better than formerly. Quartered oak is in good demand 
and prices at the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, $88; 
No. 1 common, $58. There is a good demand for plain oak 
stocks at former prices. Chestnut is active and high. 
Basswood and ash are both firm and other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky., July 9.—Demand is good for all grades 
in oak, ash and walnut. Stocks of oak are fair, but those 
of ash and walnut are light. Oak bill stuff of all descrip- 
tions still in big demand. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 11.—Despite the fact that the yard trade 
is not very active hemlock still is able to maintain a good 
volume of movement, credit for the condition being given 
to the Government requirements for cantonments. If 
it were not for the cantonment business hemlock un- 
doubtedly would be experiencing a rather slow market. 
The market is strong in price, however, and with mill 
stocks being drawn upon heavily for Government purposes 
higher prices would not be surprising. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Quotations hold very strong and 
demand is sufficient to absorb all offerings promptly. 
There is a good inquiry for eastern hemlock boards, many 
of which are being used by builders in place of southern 
boards, the supply of which is now largely curtailed by 
the congestion of rail freights. For good clipped boards, 
stock lengths, $27.50 is now rated a reasonable price. 
There is some business at $27, but on the other hand there 
are manufacturers who are now quoting $28 for new busi- 
ness. For 2-inch and 3-inch hemlock plank $30 to $31 
is obtained without difficulty. Tongued and grooved 
plank and splined plank bring $2 more. 





New York, July 10.—The higher quotations prevailing 
during June are well maintained and demand is large 
enough to enable the mills to feel that little opportunity 
will be given for accumulating any surplus. Suburban 
building is well maintained and with supplies among 
yards so badly broken, there is likely to be a firm in- 
quiry during July. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—The supply of hemlock at the 
mills continues small and numerous back orders remain to 
be filled, so new business is not being taken freely. Assort- 
ments here are not so heavy as in some seasons, the 
number of cargoes thus far received not having been 
large. Prices hold firm. Retailers are not making many 
purchases, for the building trade has been backward this 
summer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 10.—A brisk demand for hemlock 
is going thru the entire Pittsburgh district but the trade 
is restricted for two important reasons. The first is the 
lack of railroad equipment, and the second is the serious 
shortage of labor which is now being felt in all lumber 
producing points more and more. The hemlock trade is 
still moving when sales are made on the Pittsburgh bas- 
ing price with extras where prompt deliveries are assured. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—There is increased strength 
in hemlock, under the stimulant of Government demand 
for cantonment construction, and general building work. 
Prices continue firm with an upward trend, and no one 
in the trade believes they will be any lower for a long 
while. Timbers, plank and boards are being drawn upon 
heavily and these stocks are dwindling. Low grades for 
boxes and crating never before were in such urgent de- 
mand. 





Columbus, Ohio, July 9.—There is a good demand. Deal- 
ers buy fairly well, as certain items are quite scarce. 
Better building demand is reflected on the market. Prices 
are strong and inclined to increase. All recent advances 
have been well maintained. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 11.—A thriving market continues for pop- 
lar. The box factories are still keen for low grade stock 
and No. 1 common still moves actively to consumers. 
The factory demand is very active. Reports from the 
South indicate that the log supply is light and lumber in 
pile showing depletion on account of continued activity 
in the market. 





Boston, Mass., July 11.—Wholesalers report a fair busi- 
ness in moderate sized lots, but not much inquiry for large 
quantities. Quotations are maintained with great firm- 
ness and prices now asked for the lower grades are even 
higher than last month. Considerable trouble is being 
experienced in getting shipments forward from the pop- 
lar mills. Poor qualities of poplar grading No. 2 or 3 com- 
mon have advanced fully $10 over the $25 to $28 paid two 
or three years ago. High grade poplar, which is most 
frequently asked for by the critical New England trade, 
is quite as strong. For a straight car of firsts and seconds, 
inch, subject to regular mill delivery, $68 to $70 is quoted. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—The poplar demand has been 
on a rather active scale for several months, while the 
amount of stock available for prompt delivery ha; not 
been as large as usual. Wholesalers say it has been 
several years since the stocks of poplar have been so low 
as they are today and certain grades are almost out of 
the market. 





Baltimore, Md., July 9.—Demand continues fair tho the 
higher grades such as are called for by the export trade 
find very moderate outlet. The slackened demand indi- 
cates that values have reached a point which causes buy- 
ers to hesitate somewhat, tho the fact that various con- 
sumers are in the midst of conditions which naturally 
cause a slowing up must also be taken into consideration. 
Prices are as. high as ever, with tendency toward fur- 
ther advances. Calls upon the mills are sufficient to take 
care of the production without congestion at any point. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—Poplar continues active and 
in urgent demand, and every item shows strength. There 
has been a heavy reduction of dry stocks, which at no 
time this year have been over-abundant. All factory 
grades are strong and wagon stocks especially active. 


Columbus, Ohlo, July 9.—Strength is the chief feature of 
the poplar trade. Buying by factories is the best feature, 
altho a number of orders from retailers have been booked. 
prices are strong and no cutting of quotations to force 
trade is reported. Shipments are better as a result of a 
better car supply. 


Ashland, Ky., July 9.—Dry stocks of poplar are getting 
lower, as the demand is strong. Railroad embargoes are 
still the big drawback, especially in the East. All grades 
are active. Very little stock is going on sticks. Prices 
are firm, with an upward tendency. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 11.—Shipments of fir on back orders are 
coming thru better right now than in months and mills 
show a tendency, despite plenty of orders on hand, to 
accept new business in this territory. The factory trade 
for fir is good and the railroad demand fair. The yards 
are not buying very much. Red cedar shingles continue 
to move upgrade. There is no activity in spruce. 


Seattle, Wash., July 7.—The market remains firm with 
no changes over the preceding week. Another car short- 
age is expected within a very short tmme, which has a 
tendency to keep the market in this condition, altho the 
shortage is not expected to reach the proportions of the 
one just ended. The mills are being urged by the rail- 
roads to move their eastern orders for line yards as speed- 
ily as possible, as yards that are not stocked up for 
their fall and winter trade in September will not be in 
position to get accommodations, it is stated. Shippers 
are also urged to load cars to maximum capacity and 
to consume as little time in loading as possible. Log 
prices remain firm at prices reported previously. The 
camps are shut down over the Fourth and normal condi- 
tions are not expected before another week, altho many of 
the camps will be operating again Monday. 


Portland, Ore., July 7.—This is the dull period of the year 
and the yard trade is probably at its lowest ebb, yet the 
mills in this district are busy cutting on orders that have 
filled the books for some time and preparations are under 
way to handle a large fall trade, which everyone seems 
certain will come. The advance in the price of saw logs 
and the increased cost of production because of higher 
wages and more expensive equipment will prevent any 
decline and any change that may occur will be upward, 
so everyone predicts. Yellow fir logs are now quoted on 
the basis of $10, $13 and $16. Spruce clears for airplane 
stock is in big demand. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 6.—Production this week shows a 
sharp falling off, due to the holiday. There is an increase 
in new eastern orders offering. Orders placed since about 
a week ago by the Government for cantonment work 
total about 25,000,000 feet, all specifying immediate de- 
livery. Association reports show undelivered business 
on the books of 140 to 150 reporting mills being reduced 
very slowly. With Government orders and undelivered 
business it will be wholly impossible for the mills to get 
in the clear before fall demand opens, it is declared. 
Buyers report it hard to shove in an order and some of the 
manufacturers and dealers look for even higher fir prices 
with the increasing demand and early fall car shortage. 


Kansas Ciy, Mo., July 10.—Altho the fir mills generally 
are idle now as the result of the usual Fourth of July 
holiday and overhauling, a good many orders for fir are 
being taken, more, in“fact, than were being accepted a 
couple of weeks ago when the mills were holding off in 
the belief that an imminent increase in freight rates 
would disarrange things if they had too much business 
booked ahead. There are more transit cars of fir in evi- 
dence now than there have been and some of the transit 
ear dealers show a little more anxiety to sell, altho that 
anxiety has not been sufficiently developed to result in 
any considerable concessions in price. Shipments of fir 
have been considerably more numerous the last few weeks 
and old orders that had been held up for months in some 
cases are now coming thru. That made the immediate 
demand for fir less and hence the trade in transits suf- 
fered somewhat. The quoting price on fir still is according 
to list No. 19, and is firm at that. In some cases buyers 
have to pay more than that to get prompt shipments on 
special orders. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Lumber from the west Coast is 
harder to buy than it is to sell. Several local wholesale 
firms say they can count on the fingers of one hand the 
number of mills which will quote today on round lots of 
lumber for immediate shipment to the New England 
market. The bulk of the trade in Douglas fir is in ship- 
building lumber, as the dearth of ships for bringing car- 
goes forward by way of the Panama Canal prevents the 
closing of offered contracts for structural timbers and 
other building lumber. The need for shipbuilding stock 
is so urgent that buyers are willing to pay the high cost 
for all-rail shipments. Decking sells f.o.b. Boston at $55 
to $70, according to quality and speed of delivery. Ship 
ceiling is quoted at $35 to $40. Spars and masts have sold 
lately at $350 to $400 each and some extra large ones 
at even more. Selected spruce is very scarce and costly, 
recent sales having been made at $150 to $200. There 
are inquiries for several cars of odd lots of cedar for the 
manufacture of portable houses, but dealers find it diffi- 
cult to get the lumber at any price. Rail shipments are 
moving slowly and are the cause of a great deal of com- 


plaint, 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 11.—Altho reports from the mills to local 
dealers indicate that cars are more plentiful now than 
in many months the mills remain unanxious for new busi- 
ness. The labor situation at the mills is serious and 
millmen can not figure very far ahead on how much lum- 
ber they can manufacture. All items of western pines 
are strong in price but despite the high tendency con- 
siderable business could be booked here if mills would 
only, accept the orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Most of the California pine 
mills still are out of the market, but a few are taking a 
limited volume of business. There has been no change in 
California prices for some weeks and demand in this sec- 
tion has not been very heavy, as buyers have found that 
there is very little stock to be had at any price. In the 
Inland Empire district most of the mills still are shipping 
on orders that were booked last fall and winter which have 
been held up by lack of cars, lack of dry stock and by 
floods. New business is not wanted except by a few mills 


which have been lucky enough to get their files cleaned up. 
Labor troubles now are becoming more and more threat- 
ening and it begins to look as if buyers of Idaho pine will 
have their troubles all summer, as well as all winter and 
spring. 

There is a very good inquiry both for yard and factory 
stock and much more business could be booked were the 
mills in position to take care of it. Prices are strong 
and unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Quotations on western white 
pine continue to strengthen. The lower grades particularly 
are steadily growing more costly here. Wholesale dealers 
here say they are having considerable trouble in getting 
lumber forward. There are a number of buyers who can 
no longer postpone purchasing on the higher basis and 
their requirements are furnishing a fairly good volume of 
business. For carefully graded stocks of western white 
pine current quotations are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 10/4 
and 12/4, $134; 16/4, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 
10/4 and 12/4, $124; 16/4, $134; fine common, 4/4, $78; 
5/4 to 8/4, $85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$70; 8/4, $75; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $42; 
7-inch, $46; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $47. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 11.—A good factory trade continues with 
redwood, while the demand from the yards remains 
light. Tank stock is especially good. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 7.—The redwood market in 
general is firm, with a heavy demand for special-order 
stuff that more than makes up for the usual summer dul- 
ness in the ordinary retail yard trade in California. The 
mills are well supplied with orders for domestic shipments. 
Export business is looking up a little, with some good 
orders reported from South America. The eastern rail 
trade is in fine shape, with a growing demand for tank 
stock, redwood pipe stock, silo material etc. There is an 
advancing tendency on manufactured redwood. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Some of the redwood mills 
have notified their local connections that they want no 
more orders until their new price list is out, which means 
that they are figuring on an increase in prices. Most 
manufacturers still take what business they can handle 
at the old prices, however. Recently the supply of cars 
for redwood has been somewhat tighter and shipments 
have been curtailed accordingly. More business is offered 
than the mills are able to take care of, especially for 
tank stock and siding. Redwood orders have been con- 
siderably more plentiful than they have been in several 


years. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—There continues to be much 
complaint about vexatious delays in getting urgently 
required shipments of North Carolina pine to New Eng- 
land points. Some of the important mills still refuse to 
quote at all on New England business. For the same rea- 
son several of the large wholesale dealers here are refus- 
ing new business and bending all their efforts toward get- 
ting forward lumber they have sold during recent weeks. 
For 6-inch roofers they demand $36 and for 8-inch $37 as 
against quotations ranging down to $34.25 and $35, respec- 
tively, for ordinary mill shipments. Despite the recent 
comparative quietness of the house building trade quite 
a lot of rough edge is still being inquired for here and 
wholesalers are insisting upon very high prices. For 
4/4 rough edge $45 to $47 is quoted. There is a fairly 
good call for North Carolina pine floor plank for indus- 
trial buildings. 


New York, July 10.—The transportation situation is the 
paramount problem with the North Carolina pine Whole- 
salers. Prices are strong, inquiries are good and pur- 
chases would be much larger if any degree of assurance 
as to delivery could be given. All sizes and grades are 
well sold ahead and prices are right at the top with little 
shading possibilities. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—Inquiry for shortleaf pine is 
mostly for immediate use and much difficulty is encoun- 
tered in filling orders, because of the numerous embargoes. 
Not so much trouble is experienced in this immediate ter- 
ritory as farther eastward. A large amount of roofers 
could be disposed of, it is said, if stocks were available 
for early delivery. Retail demands are not so large as 
usual for this season, 





Baltimore, Md., July 9.—While local requirements, ex- 
cept for box grades, are only moderate, the demand as a 
whole taxes production, especially in view of shipping 
difficulties. Cars are still hard to get; Government re- 
quirements receive first consideration, and at present leave 
but little rolling stock available for private business. Box 
makers especially are wanting stocks, tho showing a 
tendency to hold off when quotations exceed their expec- 
tations, but as they can not stop operations this has little 
effect upon the trade. Local yards are not heavily called 
upon, prevailing prices tending to defer building opera- 
tions. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, July 11.—The yellow pine market here is re- 
covering itself. Altho a few transits are still to be had 
the effect upon the market just now is small. The con- 
dition in this market is a peculiar one, as there is con- 
siderable yellow pine business altho there is hardly any 
yard buying. As one wholesaler put it, ‘‘very little at- 
tention is being paid to the yard just now.” It appears 
that the slack occasioned by the yards practically being 
out of the market is being taken up by factory demand. 
A large volume of yellow pine is sold to wagon, implement, 
truck and box factories and the packers. Railroad buy- 
ing is also fair. Expressions of regret were made during 
the week by yard men over the fact that they took some 
of the transits that were offered at easy prices a couple 
of weeks ago. As one yard man said, “This stock is the 
worst that ever came into our yard and under no circum- 
stance could we offer it to our trade.’’ A lot of lumber 
is now reaching local yards, coming in on back orders. 





Alexandria, La., July 9.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47; B & better EG, $45.50; B 
HG, $45; C EG, $36; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, 
$24; A FG, $35.50; B & better FG, $34; B FG, $33.50; C FG, 
$31; D FG, $29; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $23; 1x4-inch, 
A EG, $48; B and better EG, $47; B EG, $46; C EG, $35.50; 


D EG, $30.50; No. 1 BG, $34; No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, $36; 
B & better FG, $34.50; B FG, $34; C FG, $31; D FG, $28.50; 
No. 1 FG, $30; No, 2 FG, $23. Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, 
$30; No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $21.50; %-inch, B & better, $28; 
No. 1, $24.50; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, 
$30; No. 2, $24. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $35, No. 
1, $31; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B & better, $38. Bevel siding— 
l-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $20. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $23. 
Finish—B & better surfaced—ix4-inch, $34; 1x6-inch, 
$35.50; 1x8-inch, $36; 1x5 to 10-inch, $38; 1x12-inch, $38; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $38; B & better, 
15g-inch, $38.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 
1x8-inch, $33; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, :$35; 1%4x4 to 
12-inch, $37.50; 114%4x4 to 12-inch, $37. Rough finish—1lx4- 
inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, 
$87; 1x12-inch, $37; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $39; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$38.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $41; 8-,and 10-inch, 
$42. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $43; 1%4-, 1%- and 2-inch, 
$48. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16- 
foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; ix4-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $28; other 
lengths, $28.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $29; other lengths, 
$29.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $20; 
1x4-inch CM, $20.25; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $21.50. 
Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $15.75; 1x6-inch, $17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.50. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other 
lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 
13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; %x12, 
14- and 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $28; 13/16x12, 14- 
and 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $30; No. 2 (all 10- to 
20-foot), %x8, $23.50; 13/16x8, $24; %x10, $23.75; 13/16x10, 
$24.25; 34x12, $24.50; 13/16x12, $25. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
3%4x8, $18.75; 13/16x8, $19; %x10, $19; 13/16x10, $19; %x12, 
$19.25 ; 13/16x12, $19.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$28; other lengths, $28.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$23; 1x10-inch, $23; 1x12-inch, $24 No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $19; 1x10-inch, $19; 1x12-inch, $19.50. Car mate- 
rial—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $40; No. 1 sid- 
ing, $33; No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 siding, 
$21.50; No. 2 roofing, $20; No. 2 lining, $20.50. All 2x6, 8- 
and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $27.50; No. 2 decking, $20; 
heart face decking, $28.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.80; 
No. 2, $3.10. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $15; 8- and 10- 
foot, $15.75; 12-foot and longer, $17. Stringers—90 per- 
cent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot; $36; 28- 
foot, $41. No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $37. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12xl4-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, 
$29.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $29; 14-foot, $29.50. No. 1 
square E&S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
$26. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, 
$50. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square 
E&S, $24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square 
E&S, $23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $29; No. 1 
rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $28; 2x4 to 
8x8-inch, $21.56; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $24.03; 2x12 to 12x12- 
inch, $27.92; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $31.15. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 S&E, $21; No. 1 square E&S, $21.50; rough 
heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20- 
foot), $24. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and $1 
above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
list and $1 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list; 
No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $15.75. Four x 
8- to 12x12-inch, 28- to 40-foot 1905 merchantable rough 
or dressed, $36. 


BOOKS === COOKS 


In Lumber Camps. 


A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder 
Useful to the cook for suggestimg dishes that can be 
made of materials at hand. Pocket size. Leather bound. 
Price $1.00. 

The Lunch Room 


A guide to making and marketing lunch room foods and 
beverages, especially of the economical and appetising 
order. Cloth bound. $2.00. 

Vachon’s Economical Soups and Entrees 
An aid to using up left-overs and preventing waste. Vest 
pocket size. Leather bound. $1.00 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Book 


Tells how to cook vegetables of all kinds. Leather 
bound. $1.00. 


Meister’s Vest Pocket Pastry Book 
500 receipts. Cloth bound. $1.00. 

Pastry for the Restaurant 
Vest pocket size, Leather bound. $1.00. 

Richards’ Pastry Book 
An all around book. Price $2.00. 

The Hotel Butcher and Carver 
Tells how to manage meats, poultry and fish to best ad- 
vantage, together with expert advice on cutting up and 
earving; also suggestions for savory dishes. 300 illus- 
trations. Cloth bound. $2.00, 

Eggs in a Thousand Ways 
Vest pocket size. $1.00. 


Whitehead’s Hotel Meat Cooking 


A book that tells so plainly how to do, that anyone can 
work from it. Price $2.00. 


Cooking for Profit 


A book written by an expert camp cook, who counts the 
cost and makes the savory dish of inexpensive materials. 
He tells in entertaining way how he overcame difficulties 
in feeding people 1: country places where supplies were 
uncertain. Price $3.00. 


Whitehead’s American Pastry Cook and Baker 
Instructions very plain and workable, Price $2.00. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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St. Louls, Mo., July 10.—The outstanding feature of 
the local yellow pine market has been the placing of 
several large orders by St. Louis yards. The biggest deal- 
ers seem to realize that the country now is facing the 
worst car shortage it has ever known, and they are taking 
time by the forelock to stock up for the fall business, 
which gives every indication of being heavy. Many deal- 
ers still show a disposition to wait until the last moment 
and take their chances. An increase in orders as well 
as the receipt of many inquiries has encouraged the yel- 
low pine men and tended to give a firm tone ‘to the mar- 
ket. Prices generally hold firm on mill shipments. Some 
items are $1 higher, altho some sales are being made 
at as low as $1 a thousand feet off of the list. The lower 
price is being made, however, in cases where mills have 
gotten hold of cars, and were willing to make sales to 
meet conditions. The transit car situation continues to 
be spotted. Wherever a customer can be found who needs 
a car that has been placed in transit, sales are being made 
at very satisfactory prices. Where cars are forced upon 
the trade, sales have been made as low as $2.50 below the 
list price, with some good items at $1 off. The car situa- 
tion, which showed considerable improvement for several 
weeks, is now beginning to become tighter, and again 
considerable complaint is being heard. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Demand for southern yellow 
pine is improving somewhat, but still is rather light, altho 
not abnormally so for this time of year. The large volume 
of business already on the mills’ files and the slowness 
with which cars are supplied result in the manufacturers 
having so much business that they do not desire any more 
at this time. The June trade in southern yellow pine was 
decidedly better than the usual June business both as to 
volume and price, and the mills are very well satisfied 
with their situation. Upper grades are especially hard 
to get at the mills now, particularly in 4-inch and 6-inch 
stock. Timbers also are unusually strong as the result 
of a big demand from the east Coast, where they are 
being used in shipbuilding. ‘The yards are not doing 
much buying yet and are not likely to stock up consid- 
erably until the critical time for the corn crop is passed. 
The Government orders have not yet been of sufficient 
volume to cause much stir at the mills, but the certainty 
that more are coming is precluding any idea among 
manufacturers that they need to push for business. The 
mills, however, are anxious to make the most of the car 
supply, which is somewhat better, and are taking what- 
ever business they can handle, when offered at their 
prices. The feeling among the manufacturers is that 
unless lumber is shipped pretty soon there will be much 
delay in getting cars for it this fall. 





New Orleans, La., July 9.—Current market conditions 
reflect the distribution of Government business, which 
has probably helped the car supply situation also. Both 
shipments and bookings are apparently in excess of cut. 
There are occasional complaints, however, that cars are 
not always forthcoming promptly for shipment of Govern- 
ment materials. General demand from the trade at large 
is influenced by seasonal conditions, but it appears that 
a fair business is being offered, with brisk call for timbers, 
special bills and car material. Prices are said to be prac- 
tically recovered from the recent attack of ‘‘transit-car- 
itis’’ and are generally rated firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Wholesalers report a little less 
difficulty in getting shipments forward this week. The 
improvement in transportation facilities, altho slight, is 
sufficient to be very encouraging. Quotations are quite 
as firm as ever, rather firmer if anything, and restrictions 
upon shipments have been so extensive and long con- 
tinued that many buyers are in the market for lumber 
they urgently need. Numerous important industrial con- 
struction jobs have been held up by the delays in delivery 
of southern pine timbers. Wholesale yards which have 
good stocks of longleaf yellow pine dimension are success- 
ful in obtaining very stiff prices for all they sell. The av- 
erage price for a recent order for several hundred thou- 
sand feet of merchantable mill timbers, 12xl14-inch and 
14x16-inch and ranging in length from 23 feet to 27 feet, 
was $48. A similar order for select structural grade went 
thru at $55, both f.o.b. Boston. There are a number of 
retailers who want flooring badly and they are paying 
very high prices, namely, quarter sawn A, $56 to $57; 
quarter sawn B, $55 to $56; quarter sawn C, $45 to $48. 
The call for partition, while not extensive, is very insis- 
tent from those whose stocks are about exhausted and 
they are forced to pay $44.50 to $47.50 for B and better, 
%4x344-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., July 9.—Producers find ready takers for 
all the lumber they can turn out. Production is curtailed 
by scarcity of labor and other conditions, but there is 
every indication that the present very attractive prices 
will be maintained indefinitely. Government work is 
taking large quantities of lumber and these shipments 
get the preference from the railroads. There is only 
slight improvement in transportation conditions. Local 
needs for longleaf pine are not excessive but sufficient to 
send dealers on the hunt for stocks. This local business, 
supplemented by outside requirements, brings the total 
movement up to very fair proportions. 





New York, July 10.—The longleaf pine mills appear to 
be in better shape, so far as cars are concerned, than 
shortleaf manufacturers. At least reports to wholesalers 
indicate that westérn shipments are going thru more sat- 
isfactorily than orders for this market, many points of 
which continue embargoed. Reports as to transit ship- 
ments have a little effect here because deliveries are 
still far behind and, while building is backward, there is 
plenty of business offered for special construction and 
Government purposes that will take care of anything that 
is readily offered. The well maintained price list indi- 
cates that wholesalers are more concerned about their 
mill supplies than they are about getting orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—Mills report a better service of 
cars and are giving their attention largely to the filling of 
accumulated orders, partly to the neglect of new business, 
which has to be turned down in some cases. The cars 
available are not so numerous as desired and gondolas and 
flat cars are scarce. Embargoes are still on to many 
points where there is a good inquiry for stock. Retailers 
are not making any large demands and building work is 
slow. c 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 10.—There is a widespread com- 
plaint among the Pittsburgh lumber trade over the em- 
bargoes that are constantly blocking business in the 
yellow pine field. The southern mills are in bad shape, 
the dealers say, and it is getting to be almost impossible 
to supply stocks, tho mills report that with a fair supply 


of cars on hand much of the demand could be met. The 
low grade material in yellow pine is sold so far ahead, 
however, that the current business is all but stagnant. 
Few of the larger lumber companies are taking on new 
orders, but are devoting all their time toward shipping 
against contracts, deliveries on which have been held up 
in instances since last February. Transit stocks from the 
Southwest have not been so numerous the last week. It 
is believed that most of that rush is now ended and for 
a long time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—The press of the Government 
demand is more apparent in the yellow pine end of the 
market, and there are more cars available to the mills 
than has been the case heretofore. It is explained by 
representatives of the carriers that transit cars are being 
corralled gradually and that fewer are being furnished 
for that class of trade. Dimension for all uses is firm 
at recently advanced quotations, and there is strong belief 
that the top of the market has not been reached. Civil- 
ian demands, while subordinated to Government business, 
are being benefited by the more liberal movement and 
some of the local yards have been ahle to increase their 
stocks to some extent, but they remain much broken and 


below normal. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 9.—Altho car supply is still 
deficient, some progress has been made toward relief of 
the congestion of order files—a work in which most of 
the mills seem to be more deeply interested just now than 
in the booking of new business. Mills on the Southern 
Pacific are receiving a larger percentage of their car 
requirements for the time being, but it is said that the 
ear situation continues unimproved along the Texas & 
Pacific. A fair business is said to be offering, season 
considered, but a number of the mills are practically out 
of the market pending shipment of accumulated orders 
and are accepting only such new business as the condi- 
tion of their unsold stocks enables them to handle. Prices 
are called very firm, but unchanged. 


Chicago, July 11.—Trade continues fairly active, there 
being a good factory trade and some inquiry from the 
yards. Local wholesalers still find it hard to place orders, 
as many of the mills are still out of the market. Indi- 
cations, however, are that the car supply is somewhat 
improved and mills from now on may be more solicitous 
for new business. Prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 10.—Reports indicate a good demand 
for cypress, especially for box lumber. Prices continue 
firm. The car situation has been fair along the Southern 
Pacific lines, while those mills along the Texas & Pacific 
are suffering considerably. There is a general sentiment 
that the car shortage will gradually become worse. Some 
mills are able to ship more freely, and one wholesaler has 
sold fifty cars within the last week. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—About the only way buyers 
can place orders now is to send them to the mills at open 
prices and pay whatever the market is when the mills 
are able to fill them. Stocks at the mills are as slim as 
ever and shipments come out even more slowly. Some 
of the largest mills are out of the market altogether and 
the others accept business only as a‘favor to their cus- 
tomers. There is a good inquiry, and the volume appears 
to be increasing. Yards have had trouble for some time 
in placing cypress business and will be in need of an 
unusually large amount this fall. Lath continues almost 
out of the market altogether and brings the highest prices 
in the history of the lath industry, and is getting stronger. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Quotations are exceedingly 
firm. ‘There are numerous inquiries but not very many 
actual orders on account of the refusal of most sellers 
to accept new business unless the buyer will agree to 
permit the shipment of the lumber at some indefinite 
future time when traffic conditions permit. Very little 
new stock is coming into this market and local stocks 
are rapidly being wiped out. Thick cypress is particularly 
scarce and few sellers will venture to make any quotation 
at all on anything thicker than 2-inch in any grade. Cur- 
rent quotations on regular mills shipments in car lots are 
as follows: Ones and twos, 4/4, $56 to $57; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$58 to $59; 8/4, $63 to $64; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $35 to $37; 5/4 
and 6/4, $44 to $46. 


Baltimore, Md., July 9.—The active general demand for 
lumber inures to the benefit of cypress, many buyers who 
would have filled their wants with yellow pine having 
turned to cypress as in better supply. The trade con- 
tinues very satisfactory, barring transportation difficulties. 
With the mills it is a question of getting shipments out 
rather than finding buyers. Quotations are attractive and 
liberal profits are being realized. 


New York, July 10.—Demand is as keen as it has been 
at any time in the last two months. Plenty of business 
is offered, prices are strong and stocks are scarce. The 
building trade is a light buyer, but inquiries for special 
work are good, especially for tank stock, and whole- 
salers report plenty of business offered to more than 
comfortably take care of all the supplies they can get 
to this market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—The cypress trade is fair, tho 
the influence of summer quiet is beginning to be felt to 
some extent. Prices are strong, because of the difficulty 
of getting stocks from the mills, tho it is said that the 
movement of cars is a little easier than it has been. The 
building trade is not calling for as much stock as last 
year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—There is some improvement 
in the movement but the supply is far from sufficient to 
meet the demand. It is impossible for many distributers 
to meet one half of their bookings, which have increased 
recently because of the belief that the larger supply of 
cars would help every line of the lumber trade. Prices 


are firm. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 11.—Red cedar shingles continue to firm 
up, clears being quoted this week at $4.31 and stars $3.37, 
Chicago basis. The price on clears is a 10-cent advance 
over last week. No change is reported in the quotations 
on white cedar shingles, $4.45 prevailing for extras and 
$3.45 for standards, Chicago basis. Lath are not plentiful 
but prices are firm. 5 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 9.—Prices have stiffened very 
materially since the July 4 shut down. Demand is now 
fairly good and transit cars are picked up rapidly as they 
come along. Wholesalers catering especially to the shingle 
trade report that they have no trouble whatever in selling 
A advanced prices, and buyers seldom haggle over quota- 

ons. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—There is a better demand 
for red cedar shingles-and prices are higher than a week 
ago. .For a couple or three weeks prices were weakening 
and as most buyers were not in immediate need of stock 
they held off. Then came conditions on the Coast which 
caused the market to stiffen just at the time when many 
buyers were finding it necessary to get into the market 
to get stock for immediate needs. At the same time the 
jobbers were taking more interest in the market. Stars 
now are quoted at $2.40 to $2.50, Coast basis, and clears, 
which are relatively stronger than stars, at $3.20 to $3.30, 
Coast basis. here are fewer clears on the market than 
has been the case heretofore, and the mills prefer to hold 
them. The June surplus of transits tas been well ab- 
sorbed and with the car supply tightening up the market 
naturally is getting stronger. 


Seattle, Wash.,.July 7.—The shingle market strength- 
ened slightly the early part of the week, but has remained 
firm since that time. Orders have been coming in at a 
good rate, the dealers seemingly fearing the proposed 
strike of the shingle weavers. The usual Fourth of July 
shutdown is having its effect upon the output, altho the 
curtailment is not expected to last over another week. 





Tacoma, Wash., July 6.—Red cedar shingle prices vary. 
Curtailed output due to the Fourth of July holiday and 
tighter cars have had their effect in continued reaction 
from the recent slump. Considerable new business is 
reported offering. 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Shingles are not moving so well 
as they were and quotations are moderating. The recent 
improvement in rail conditions north of here permitted 
shingle manufacturers to make fairly prompt ‘shipments 
and most retailers took advantage of the opportunity to 
stock up for their anticipated summer requirements. Red 
cedar shingles from the West also have been coming 
forward better and there is no longer the prospect of a 
shortage. For white cedar extras present quotations are 
$4.80 to $4.90 and for clears, $4.30 to $4.40. Red cedars 
of extra clear quality are offered now at $4.50 to $4.75. 
Some choice brands bring a little more. The lath market 
also is quiet and prices do not show so much strength as 
they did. For spruce lath, 15¢-inch, $5.10 to $5.15 is taken, 
with a few manufacturers still.insisting upon $5.25. For 
1%-inch lath the price this week is $4.90 to $5, the higher 
figure being obtained at points south of here. There is a 
fair inquiry for furring and 2-inch is steady at $27 with 
3-inch $1 less. The supply of clapboards is very light and 
altho there is no great amount of buying the market is 
quite firm. For spruce extras $56 to $54 is quoted and for 
clears $52 to $54. 


Baltimore, Md., July 9.—The advances made are being 
maintained, with offerings not at all in excess of needs. 
Building in the suburbs calls for large quantities of 
shingles, both for sidings and roofs; stocks here are freely 
drawn upon, while the output has not been such as to 
have permitted an extensive accumulation. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are held down to relatively small propor- 
tions, and a further advance is not unlikely. Demand for 
lath exceeds even that for shingles, and the mills have not 
thus far been able to make such additions to assortments 
as would afford a wide selection. Number 1 cypress and 
white pine lath are held at $7; No. 1 yellow pine at $5.50. 


New Orleans, La., July 9.—Little change is noted for 
the week. Cypress shingle stocks are low and broken, 
current demand being heavy enough to prevent accumu- 
lation. Cypress lath are in better supply, but both items 
are sold in mixed cars only. Prices are firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 11.—Shingles are going up slightly 
on account of shipping and labor difficulties, but the 
market has not shown any large recovery from the low 
point of several weeks ago. Both the lake and rail receipts 
of shingles are greatly below the normal, so that stocks 
in the East have not accumulated to any extent. Retail- 
ers are not buying many shingles, but are looking for 
lower prices. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—The movement of shingles 
continues slow, due to the conditions in the building mar- 
ket. The stocks of cedar are low and the situation as to 
cypress, pine and hemlock is not much different. Prices 
rule firm. Lath are more plentiful than a month ago, 
but the distribution is affected by the quiet in building. 
There are no price concessions. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—There is a very strong market 
for shooks and box boards and quotations are firm. Of- 
ferings of new stock are far from heavy, while there are 
many manufacturers of various lines of merchandise who 
are eager inquirers for boxing and crating stock in which 
to pack their goods. Only comparatively small lots of 
box boards can now be obtained, as the shook mills have 
been combing the market very efficiently and have it 
pretty well cleaned. Inch, round edge, pine box boards 
of the best quality bring $26 today. Spruce sell at $1 
to $2 less. The mill run of fir, spruce, hemlock and, per- 
haps, a little pine sells readily at $20 to $22, according to 
quality. .There is some very poor stock which can be 
bought for $5 less than this, but it is fit only for the very 
cheapest boxes. Shooks are quoted at from $7 to $15 more 
than box boards, according to the care with which they 
are manufactured and the stock is selected from the rough 
box boards. 


EASTERN PINE 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Demand for packing lumber 
is so heavy that offerings of eastern pine for other uses 
are comparatively light. There is a good demand from 
manufacturers of doors, sash and blinds, coffins, house 
finish and other buyers and prices are firmly maintained. 
For square edge, No. 1 barn and better, quotations are 
stiff at $50 to $55. Number 2, square edge, sells at $40 
to $45, and No. 3 at $32 to $35. For 2-inch quotations 
are about the same as for inch, while 38-inch brings $5 
more. The log run of round edge, inch, is firm at $23 
to $26 according to quality. There are occasional chances 
to pick up some cheaper, but these are lots from which 
all the attractive stock has been selected for the higher 
grades at high prices. The log run of 15¢-inch, 2-inch and 
3-inch round edge is offered at $28 to $30. Selected round 
edge, 2-inch and 38-inch, grading box and better, finds at 
$35 to $50 a ready sale to manufacturers of doors, sash 
and blinds, finish etc., according to the quality of the 
lumber and the care with which it is selected. 
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